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It  is  military  discipline  which  constitutes  the  glon  of 
the  soldier  and  the  principal  force  of  armies/*  Thus  wrote 
Carnot  m  iKn.  Hut  die  celebrated  Marshal  Saxe,  who 
lead  rediscovered  cadcnrcd  marching—  lost  since  die  time 
of  the  Romans — and  had  changed  nis  armies  from  strag¬ 
gling  mobs  into  ordedv  forces.  Ind  proclaimed  hfty  yean 
previousls  that  “All  the  mystery  of  military  discipline 
is  to  be  found  in  tlic  legs  and  he  who  liunlcs  odicrwisc  is 
a  foul."  Even  at  diis  time  “discipline''  was  used  with 
widely  different  meanings. 

An  early  drill  regulations  for  artillery  published  in 
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A  DISCIPLINE  OF  CHARACTER  IS 
THE  ONLY  DISCIPLINE  THAT  WILL 
STAND  THE’STRAIN  OF  WAR. 
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By 

Major  Thomas  R.  Phillips 

COAST  ARTILLERY  CORPS 


Illustrated  by  Hobart  Britton 


United  Sratrs  in  17^7  was  entitled  A  byttem  0/  Disci¬ 
pline  of  r/;<  Anillciy  of  the  Untied  Suta  of  America, 
or  the  Young  Artilleryman  1  Pocket  Companion  Duane's 
drill  regulations  for  rise  Infautn  ,  adopted  offtuallv  by 
the  Adjutant  Gcticral  of  the  Army,  Mau.li  1  y,  1813.  was 
entitled.  Regulations  to  be  Received  and  ( } bterved  fat  the 
Ditaplme  of  the  Infantry.  In  spite  of  iu  title,  this  was 
purely  a  manual  of  infantrv  drill.  Rut  Duane  remarks 
in  it:  ‘  The  principle  of  discipline  most  prevalent  is  terror, 
cntclty  and  degradation.  Tire  soldier  is  treated  as 

rhe  nurcatr  of  rhe  earth,  and  however  different  lie  may 
he  when  he  enters  tlic  ranks,  the  manner  of  his  treatment 
too  often  transforms  luin  into  die  miserable  slave  which 
Ik  is  presupposed  to  be."  So  Duane,  too.  used  “disci¬ 
pline”  in  two  different  senses. 

Wellington,  in  one  of  his  dispatches,  wrote:  "Tlic  fact 
is.  tlut  ii  discipline  means  obedience  to  orders,  as  well  as 
military  instruction,  we  have  but  little  of  it  in  the  army.” 
And  here  again  is  a  double  ntcaning- 

In  our  present  Army  Regulations  the  same  confusion 
of  meaning  is  retained,  although  an  effort  it  made  m 
assimilate  the  two  senses  into  one.  "Military  discipline." 
it  reads,  “is  that  mental  attitude  and  state  of  training 
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which  render  obedience  and  proper  conduct  instinctive 
under  all  conditions.”  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  anv 
amount  of  training  will  give  birth  to  an  instinct,  but  that 
can  be  skipped  as  unimportant.  The  discipline  of  todav 
has  descended  from  the  hoarv  past  of  armies  when  "pas¬ 
sive’’  obedience  was  de  rigueur.  However,  a  sentence  far¬ 
ther  on  we  find  that:  "it  (discipline)  is  developed  prima¬ 
rily  by  military  drill.”  thus  returning  to  Saxe’s  conception 
that  “discipline  is  to  be  found  in  the  legs.” 

"Discipline”  derives  from  disciple.  Originally  it  referred 
to  the  instruction  imparted  to  disciples  and  hence,  a  par¬ 
ticular  course  of  instruction.  From  this  the  word  evolved 
to  mean  “instruction  having  for  its  aim  to  form  the  pupil 
to  proper  conduct  or  action,  or  the  training  of  scholars 
or  subordinates  to  proper  or  orderly  action  by  instructing 
or  exercising  them  in  the  same.”  At  this  stage  in  its 
evolution  the  word  proper  was  used  to  signify  “training 
in  the  practice  of  arms  and  military  evolutions”  and  as 
such  was  used  by  Duane.  But  soldiers  were  punished 
when  they  broke  ranks  or  got  out  of  step,  hence  punish¬ 
ment  given  for  infractions  of  discipline  (drill)  became 
known  as  disciplinary  punishments.  And  likewise,  when 
an  organization  drilled  well,  it  was  said  co  be  well  disci¬ 
plined,  that  is,  obedience  was  prompt  and  simultaneous. 
So  finally  discipline  became  associated  with  obedience 
and  control. 

Todav  Webster  defines  discipline  as  “control  gained  by 
enforcing  obedience  or  order.”  But  a  prominent  soldier, 
in  a  lecture  delivered  a  few  years  ago,  said:  “A  man  is 
physically  well  disciplined  when  lie  may  be  crusted  to 
perform  efficiently  all  the  varied  duties  of  his  branch  in 
moments  of  stress  without  thought presumably  bv  com¬ 
mand.  A  robot,  in  other  words.  But  an  automaton  is  use¬ 
less  in  war  today.  In  the  Russian  army,  in  the  World 
War,  the  peasant,  not  long  released  from  serfdom  was 
disciplined  in  the  ancient  mode.  And  what  was  the  result? 
“If  the  Russian  armv  was  found  wanting  in  Eastern  Asia,” 
wrote  Baron  von  Frevtag-Loringhoven,  “this  was  due 
above  all  to  the  fact  that  it  proved  incapable  of  adapting 
itself  to  the  conditions  of  modern  war.  It  afforded  no 
opportunity  for  the  training  of  the  individual  soldier  in 
self-reliance  in  war.”  The  Russians  could  perform  their 
duties  “without  thought.”  They  could  not  perform  them 
without  commands;  their  “discipline”  was  one  cause  of 
disaster. 

Since  before  our  Civil  War,  new  conditions  of  battle 
had  demanded  a  changed  discipline.  But  military  insti¬ 
tutions  and  traditions  have  an  appalling  permanence. 
Changes  are  alwavs  at  least  a  generation  behind  realities. 
The  high  command  loses  touch  with  the  soldier,  with 
the  front  line,  with  the  basic  element  of  armies.  The 
second  lieutenant  of  today,  when  he  becomes  a  general, 
will  make  the  changes  that  now  are  due.  But  by  then  a 
whole  new  set  of  conditions  will  demand,  and  mav  not 
receive,  new  treatment. 

In  no  respect  is  this  illustrated  better  than  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  own  regulations  on  discipline.  Disciplinary 
regulations  first  appeared  in  Army  Regulations  of  1821. 


These  were  copied  from  the  French.  The  deadly  parallel 
shows  their  kinship: 

U.  S.  Army  Regulations ,  French  Regulations, 

1821.  179z- 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government,  that  there  be  Government,  that  there  be 
established  in  evert'  tegi-  established  in  all  regi¬ 
ment  or  corps,  and  through-  mems 
out  the  army,  as  one  corps, 

a  gradual  and  universal  a  gradual  subordination, 

subordination  or  authority,  which  without  losing  anv 

which,  without  loss  of  of  its  force,  shall  be  mild 

force,  shall  be  even,  mild  and  paternal,  and  which, 

and  paternal;  and  which,  founded  on  justice  and 

founded  in  justice  and  firmness,  avoiding  all  arbi- 

firmness,  shall  maintain  all  trariness  and  oppression, 

subordinates  in  the  strictest  shall  maintain  all  subotdi- 

obser vance  of  duty.  It  re-  nates  in  the  observance  of 

quires  that  all  enlisted  sol-  duty.  It  is  desired  that  sol¬ 
diers  shall  be  treated  with  diets  shall  be  treated  with 

particular  kindness  and  the  greatest  humanity'  and 

humanity;  that  punish-  kindness  and  that  thev 

men ts,  sometimes  un avoid-  shall  never  be  wronged; 

able,  shall  be  strictly  con-  that  thev  shall  find  kind 

formable  to  martial  law;  guides  in  their  superiors; 

and  that  all  in  commission  that  the  punishments  that 
shall  conduct,  direct,  and  some  mav  merit  shall  con- 
protect,  inferiors  of  evert'  form  to  the  law,  and  that 
rank,  with  the  care  due  to  the  officers  shall  conduct, 

men  from  whose  patriot-  direct  and  protect  them 

ism,  valour,  and  obedi-  with  the  care  due  to  the 

ence,  they  are  to  expect  a  men  from  whose  valor  and 

part  of  their  own  reputa-  obedience  thev  are  to  ex- 
tion  and  glory.  peer  a  part  of  their  glorv. 

This  paragraph  was  omitted  in  the  1835  regulations,  but 
in  1841  it  reappears  with  the  following  paragraph  added: 

U.  S.  Army  Regulations,  French  Regulations , 

1841.  I792- 

In  all  that  concerns  the  In  all  that  concerns  the 

good  of  the  service,  the  good  of  the  service  and 

Government  requires  that  public  decorum,  the  Gov- 

the  superior  shall  alwavs  eminent  desires  that  the 

find  in  the  inferior  a  strict  superior  shall  always  find 
obedience;  and  that  all  in  the  inferior  a  passive 
orders  shall  be  executed  obedience;  and  that  all 

with  alacrity  and  good  orders  shall  be  executed 

faith;  but  in  prescribing  literally  and  without  delay, 
this  kind  of  obedience,  it  But  in  prescribing  this  kind 
is  understood  that  orders  of  obedience,  it  is  under¬ 
shall  not  be  manifestly  stood  that  all  orders  shall 

against  law  or  reason;  and  be  conformable  to  law  or 

that  every  superior  is  strict-  founded  on  reason;  and  it 
lv  enjoined  not  to  injure  forbids  any  superior  of 
those  under  him  bv  abusive  whatever  grade,  to  allow 
or  unbecoming  language,  himself  any  abusive  lan- 
or  bv  capricious  or  tvran-  guage  toward  his  subordi- 
nical  conduct.  nates. 
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The  French  regulations  of  1792  were  slightly  rewritten 
from  those  of  1768.  These  had  been  prescribed  bv  the 
Kins  to  correct  abuses  in  the  army  that  were  leading  to 
wholesale  deterioration  of  discipline.  They  were  corrective 
of  the  conditions  of  that  time  and  chat  country.  In  the 
L’nited  States  they  should  have  had  no  application.  We 
already  had  the  fine  regulations  of  von  Steuben,  used  at 
Valley  Forge,  and  afterwards  published  in  1799,  under 
authority  of  Congress.  Their  nature  can  be  judged  from 
the  following  extract:1 

Instructions  for  the  Captain 
His  first  object  should  be  to  gam  die  love  of  his  men  by 
treating  them  with  every  possible  kindness  and  humanity, 
inquiring  into  their  complaints,  and  when  well  founded,  see¬ 
ing  them  redressed.  He  should  know  every  man  of  his  com¬ 
pany,  bv  name  and  character.  He  should  often  visit  those 
who  are  sick,  speak  tenderly  to  them,  see  that  the  public 
provision,  whether  of  medicine  or  diet,  is  duly  administered, 
and  procure  them  besides  such  comforts  and  conveniences  as 
arc  in  his  power.  The  attachment  that  arises  from  this  kind 
of  attention  to  the  sick  and  wounded  is  almost  inconceivable; 
it  will,  moreover,  be  the  means  of  preserving  the  lives  of 
many  valuable  men. 

It  is  probable  that  the  high  reputation  of  the  French 
Army  under  Napoleon  led  to  the  slavish  copying  of  their 
regulations.  Drill,  too,  was  adapted  from  the  Flench.  But 
it  is  curious  that  these  prescriptions  should  have  been 
retained  for  almost  a  hundred  years,  with  minor  revisions, 
until  some  additional  American  material  was  added  in 


1915. 

I11  che  century  and  a  quarter  chat  had  passed  since  the 
original  regulations  had  been  written,  citizen  armies  had 
replaced  mercenary  armies,  shoulder-to-shoulder  fighting 
had  given  way  to  independent  action  by  the  smallest 
units,  and  the  soldiers  themselves  had  more  education 
and  higher  ideals  than  the  officers  of  the  old  armies.  But 
conceptions  of  discipline  had  changed  little  more  than 
had  the  regulations.  Officers  of  our  war  army  were  as 
kindly  and  democratic  as  the  nation,  but  many  thought 
there  was  some  military  magic  in  a  domineering  manner, 
a  loud  voice,  and  hours  daily  of  formal  drill.  Little  men, 
exercising  authority'  for  the  first  time,  made  discipline 
an  excuse  for  personal  tyranny.  It  was  realized  that  disci¬ 
pline  is  the  cement  that  holds  armies  together,  but  it  was 
striven  for  on  the  model  of  Frederick  the  Great,  although 
reforms  had  commenced  in  Germany  in  1857,  in  France 
about  1875.  Moreover,  our  Civil  War  had  given  us  a 
model  far  better  than  any  furnished  by  Europe. 

Alone  Under  the  Eyes  of  God 


The  nature  of  discipline  is  not  unchangeable,  although 
its  objective  remains  always  the  same — “uniformity  in  co¬ 
operating  for  the  attainment  of  a  common  goal.”  (Luden- 
dorff.)  The  methods  of  attaining  it  must  vary'  with  arma¬ 
ment,  tactics,  education  and  social  ideals. 

When  men  fought  in  ranks,  each  feeling  the  touch  of 
his  neighbor,  with  the  eves  of  the  captain  on  him,  disci¬ 
pline  consisted  in  holding  ranks.  Drill  was  the  means  to 
attain  such  discipline.  Men  were  drilled  to  perform  the 


eyolutions  of  battle  “without  thought.’  They  were 
drilled  for  years  on  end  to  march  in  line  and  to  load  and 
fire,  in  the  hope  that  these  actions  would  still  be  per¬ 
formed  with  perfect  regularity  when  under  fire.  The  line 
advancing  like  an  irresistible  machine,  “a  walking  for¬ 
tress.”  if  it  did  not  falter,  was  certain  to  chase  the  enemy 
from  his  position.  The  ancient  discipline,  or  drill,  was 
perfectly  suited  to  the  tactics  of  the  day'. 

Ranks  were  three  or  four  deep.  Muskets  could  be  fired 
but  once  every  quarter  of  a  minute  ro  two  minutes  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  firearm  of  the  time.  “Troops  that  have 
fired  are  undone,”  said  Marshal  Saxe,  “if  those  opposed 
to  them  have  reserved  fire.”  Men  who  had  fired  and  did 
not  have  time  to  reload  were  lost  when  the  attackers  fired 
their  volley  at  close  quarters  and  closed  on  them  with 
bayonets  under  the  cover  of  smoke.  Movement  had  to 
continue  into  the  face  of  the  enemy  volley,  hence  the 
importance  of  solid  ranks.  So  that  ranks  should  not 
waver,  old  soldiers  were  placed  as  file  closers  behind,  to 
make  the  rear  more  terrifying  than  the  front.  From  the 
French  term  for  file  closer,  sene  gens,  comes  our  word 
sergeant. 

The  Prussian  army  of  Frederick  the  Great  developed 
the  soldier  automaton  to  the  highest  degree  and  his  suc¬ 
cesses  led  ro  universal  imitation  of  his  methods.  The 
American  Civil  War  first  showed  the  futility  of  drill 
maneuvers  on  the  battlefields,  but  European  military 
men,  with  their  usual  blindness  to  facts  that  conflicted 
with  tradition,  explained  this  away  by  characterizing 
it  as  a  war  of  armed  mobs.  They'  thought  the  Americans 
lacked  the  courage  to  advance  in  close  order.  In  Europe 
they  still  attempted  to  discipline  men  in  formations 
adapted  for  the  slow-firing  muskets  of  the  past,  not  realiz¬ 
ing  that  rifles  with  a  rate  of  fire  of  six  or  eight  rounds  a 
minute  and  the  new  tactics  they'  entailed  had  made  the 
old  discipline  useless. 

In  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870,  the  great  Moltke 
attempted  to  keep  his  armies  from  massing  on  the  battle¬ 
fields,  to  no  avail.  His  generals  closed  into  enormous 
huddles  in  spite  of  orders.  Soldiers  were  mowed  down 
as  they  advanced  in  mass  formations.  They  spread  out 
instinctively,  while  officers  belabored  them  to  attempt  to 
keep  them  massed.  Von  Schlieffcn  wrote  with  bitter 
sarcasm:  “The  simple  men  with  narrow  minds  could  not 
understand  that  they  somehow  served  King  and  Country 
by  letting  themselves  be  killed  in  the  second  or  third 
line.  It  surely  could  not  barm  Germany  if,  before  being 
stricken  with  a  soldier’s  death  of  honor  on  the  field,  they 
should  strike  down  a  few  of  the  hereditary  enemies.  They 
did  not  want  to  die  in  vain  and  rushed  forward  to  form  a 
single  line  of  skirmishers.” 

The  initiative  of  the  subordinate  leaders  multiplied  the 
strength  of  the  army.  To  the  intelligent,  hardv,  and  even 
sometimes  somewhat  reckless  initiative  of  the  German 
subordinate  leaders  the  French  had  nothing  to  oppose,  in 
the  grand  as  in  the  minor  operations,  but  a  deliberate  in¬ 
activity',  ahvavs  waiting  for  the  impulse  from  above.  No 
yvell  organized  army'  can  afford  to  dispense  with  the 
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initiative  of  subordinate  leaders,  for  it  is  the  determining 
factor  in  war.  So  wrote  Colonel  G.  F.  R.  Henderson  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  War. 

In  the  World  War  the  greater  number  of  French  officers 
had  gone  ahead  of  existing  regulations  in  treatment  of 
their  men.  Their  comprehension  of  the  character  and 
morale  of  their  soldiers  was  the  result  of  che  citizen  atmv 
and  had  prepared  them  for  passing  from  the  discipline  of 
peace  to  that  of  war.  Yet  there  were  some  failures  that 
required  understanding  and  patience  to  overcome. 

Ludendorff  realized  early  the  need  of  independent  ac¬ 
tion  of  small  units  and  German  training  bv  1917  con¬ 
templated  reinstruccion  to  encourage  the  initiative  of 
noncommissioned  officers.  The  great  offensives  of  the 
spring  of  1958  were  based  on  infiltration  methods  bv 
small  units.  German  officers,  however,  were  inclined  to 
continue  their  traditional  attitude  toward  the  men.  This 
resulted,  in  rhe  latter  half  of  1918,  in  extensive  agitation 
against  officers,  both  in  the  army  and  at  home.  To  this, 
partially  at  least,  can  be  attributed  the  breakdown  in 
morale  when  the  military  decision  commenced  to  go 
against  them.  The  officers  were  not  close  enough  to  the 
men  to  inspire  them  with  their  own  tenacity. 

The  acute  military  students  of  Germany  did  not  fail 
to  draw  true  conclusions.  In  the  German  army  today,  all 
officer  candidates  serve  a  year  and  one  half  in  the  ranks, 
one  year  as  a  private  and  six  months  or  more  as  a  non¬ 
commissioned  officer.  Discipline  is  as  meticulous  as  ever, 
but  to  it  is  joined  a  very  real  comradeship.  The  private 
who  clicks  his  heels  and  snaps  into  an  immobile  salute 
to  his  captain,  may  be  his  host  at  dinner  that  evening.  In 
no  army  in  the  world  today  does  there  exist  a  finer  re¬ 
lationship  between  officer  and  man  combined  with  out¬ 
standing  discipline.  The  spirit  of  German  regulations, 
which  prescribes  “Real  comradeship  is  just  as  important 
between  officers  and  men  as  between  the  men  them¬ 
selves”  is  followed. 

The  Americans  had  not  learned  when  the  war  ended; 
their  excessive  and  needless  casualties  resulted  as  much 
from  undue  massing  on  the  battlefield  as  from  ignorance 
of  staff  and  commanders.  We  can  rake  rhe  evidence  of 
General  Chatteris,  a  friendly  Bricon,  who  wrote:  “A  dis¬ 
tinguished  American  staff  officer  who  visited  the  battle¬ 
ground  immediately  after  the  fight  brought  back  word 
that  on  this  front  the  American  dead  lav  in  long  orderly 
lines,  a  tribute  to  the  high  spirit  and  splendid  courage 
with  which  thev  advanced  to  certain  death.”  A  sacrifice, 
rather  than  a  tribute,  to  the  god  of  drill  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  Anyone  with  an  ear  to  the  ground  could  discover 
the  undercurrent  of  dissatisfaction  during  the  last  months 
of  the  AEF.  What  its  volume  and  result  might  have  been 
by  spring,  no  one  knows.  The  War  ended  before  we,  too, 
had  to  learn  the  lesson  the  French  and  Germans  digested. 

The  old  discipline  of  drill  has  been  useless  in  battle 
for  a  hundred  years.  Overemphasis  on  it  today  is  only 
another  evidence  of  the  force  of  tradition  and  custom  in 
armies.  Tactics  requires  independent  action  of  the  most 
modest  units.  Drill,  which  aims  at  suppression  of  indi¬ 
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viduality,  unfits  men  for  independent  action.  Ludendorff 
realized  this  and  wrote  after  the  war:  “Young  men, 
strong  in  their  free  development  and  rooted  in  the  nation 
and  state,  will  in  most  cases  be  more  suitable  for  the 
tasks  of  military  service  than  youths  formerly  drilled  in 
mass  and  deprived  of  personality.  These  young  men  are 
more  fitted  to  perform  the  necessary  deeds  independently 
than  are  members  of  drilled  youth.  If  here  and  there  thev 
have  more  difficulty  in  mastering  technical  proficiency, 
it  will  not  matter.  Their  spiritual  strength  will  enable 
them  in  good  time  to  achieve  even  better  results.” 

The  squad  execuccs  its  mission  on  the  battlefield  alone 
under  the  eyes  of  God.  Decentralization  is  the  character¬ 
istic  of  battle  today.  It  demands  a  corresponding  disci¬ 
pline.  Independent  action  of  men  and  small  detachments, 
which  is  the  basis  of  tactical  collaboration,  is  a  technical 
necessity  and  can  only  be  met  by  a  form  of  intellectual 
discipline.  It  requires  a  force  of  character  that  no  longer  is 
the  property  only  of  the  higher  leaders.  It  must  he  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  modest  grades.  Unless  morally  controlled, 
execution  escapes  control.  A  discipline  of  honor,  respon¬ 
sibility,  duty,  devotion,  is  the  only  discipline  that  meets 
tactical  needs  and  will  stand  the  strain  of  war. 

Citizen  or  Serf? 

At  the  same  rime  that  dispersion  on  the  battlefield  was 
making  a  new  discipline  mandatory  to  establish  control, 
social  changes  in  democratic  countries  were  producing 
citizens  who  could  be  made  to  conform  to  the  old  disci¬ 
pline  with  difficulty.  Tactics  demanded  a  new  and  more 
difficult  discipline  and  so  did  democracy.  Military  insti¬ 
tutions  displayed  their  well-proved  vitality  by  resisting 
both  tendencies.  Today,  if  independence  and  education 
had  not  supplied  young  men  with  natural  initiative  and 
responsibility,  the  army  would  be  forced  to  develop  these 
qualities,  just  as  they  always  have  developed  courage, 
pride,  obedience  and  scif-sacrifice.  The  tendency  remains 
even  today  to  destroy  the  foremost  virtues  of  our  soldiers 
by  trying  to  mold  them  to  a  pattern  of  war  and  society 
that  long  since  has  disappeared. 

No  longer  do  noble  officers  command  their  peasant 
followers  by  divine  right.  Field  Marsha!  Count  Schwerin 
once  declared  that  Fear  and  Love  were  the  two  instru¬ 
ments  by  which  the  soldier  must  be  governed,  and  then 
added  that  unfortunately  Fear  had  to  perforin  the  lion’s 
share.  Frederick  che  Great’s  soldiers  were  the  lowest  of  his 
citizens.  Large  numbers  (tall  men,  especially)  had  been 
kidnapped  by  his  recruiting  officers.  To  keep  them  from 
deserting,  he  prescribed  in  his  instructions  to  his  generals, 
that  camps  should  not  be  made  near  woods,  since  woods 
made  escape  easy;  that  night  marches  should  not  be 
undertaken;  on  the  march  through  woods,  that  mounted 
guards  should  patrol  the  flanks  of  the  columns,  and  so  on. 
Frederick’s  army  was  a  jail  on  the  march. 

“Ail  thac  can  be  done  with  a  soldier,”  he  wrote  in  his 
Military  Testament,  “is  to  give  him  esprit  de  corps,  i.e. 
a  higher  opinion  of  his  own  regiment  than  of  all  the 
other  troops  in  the  country,  and  since  his  officers  some- 
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time'  have  U»  lead  lum  into  die  greatest  danger*  (and  he 
Carnot  he  influenced  by  a  sense  of  lionor)  he  must  be 
nuire  afraid  of  hit  officer',  than  of  tile  dangers  to  which 
is  exposed."  That  was  just  the  argument  of  Xerxes. 
Herodotus  tells  m.  but  die  democracy  on  the  match  that 
wav  Greece  in  war,  defeated  die  driven  hordes  of  Persia. 

Not  mjnv  yean  after  die  great  Frederick  s  death,  the 
revolutionary  mohs  of  France,  fighting  under  the  banner 
.  ^  "Libero  Equality.  Fraternity”  defeated  die  drilled 
Austrian  and  German  armies.  Incredible,  but  true.  True 
discipline  lud  liccn  developed  in  die  place  of  formal  disci¬ 
pline  and  patriotism  took  die  plate  of  the  cudgel.  The 
h-son  was  not  lost  on  Germany.  While  die  rest  of  die 
world  continued  to  imitate-  Frederick  die  Great  and 
r  Prussian  discipline.  Scharnhorsr  first,  and  then  Ptmcc 
William  of  Prussia  in  the  iSqo's  and  filtics.  carried  through 
reforms  di.it  encouraged  -a  high  degree  of  initiative  in  the 
officer  ranks,  at  least.  Hut  in  England  the  Duke  of  Well¬ 
ington  was  deeply  mortified  when  British  soldiers  were 
permitted  to  have  reading  rooms  and  educational  in 
)  lutiaion.  '  Such  centers,*"  ne  said,  "will  evenrttallv  onlv 
I  piovc  themselves  to  be  foci  of  mutinies.” 

Discipline  has  not  discarded  all  die  remnants  of  these 
tradition*.  Not  infrequently  the  citizen  soldier  of  todav  is 
i\  well  educated  as  his  officers.  He  lias  an  equal  endow¬ 
ment  of  jutriomm,  an  equal  understanding  of  die  cjusc 
>  for  which  he  servo  an  equal  devotion  to  duty'  and  coun- 
in  He  may  hr  inferior  to  die  officer  onlv  in  milirarv 
knowledge  anti  lie  seeks  to  remedy  this  with  an  eagerness 
that  needs  no  driving.  And  perhaps  lie  has  heen  accus¬ 


tomed  to  greater  independence  of  thought  and  action 
than  is  permitted  to  professional  army  officers. 

Tlie  citizen  of  today  is  not  suited  to  the  ancient  disci¬ 
pline.  and  fonunatclv  so,  for  die  ancient  dijciplinc  is  not 
suited  to  war.  Hi  will  resent  it  and  lute  it.  He  will  ac¬ 
cept  it  from  patriotism,  as  the  wont  of  else  honors  of  war. 
\k  hen  he  realizes  its  futility,  his  dislike  will  mm  against 
the  men  who  enforce  it — Im  officers.  Too  frequently,  he 
ls  not  analytical  enough  to  distinguish  between  the  system 
and  die  helpless  product*  of  it. 

The  voung  American  ts  disciplined,  although  not 
drilled.  He  hat  gone  to  school  and  arrived  dierr  prompdy 
in  time  for  classes  five  davs  a  week,  nine  months  a  vear. 
for  eight,  twelve,  or  sixteen  veais.  He  lias  been  given  study 
assignments  to  do  at  home  and  docs  diem  without  a 
preceptor  looking  over  his  shoulder.  He  has  learned  lead¬ 
ership  ami  cooperation  in  group  games.  I  1c  lias  driven  a 
motor  and  lias  learned  die  discipline  of  traffic.  He  comes 
m  the  army  with  the  elements  of  jusr  the  kind  of  disci¬ 
pline  die  army  ncctls,  that  is.  submission  to  necessary  au- 
dioiitv  and  independent  action  within  its  limits.  He 
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'The  grr.ll  Mollke  at tr tripled  lo  keep  bit  unitici 
front  matting  on  the  battlefield,  lo  no  trail.  Ilii 
gencrall  cloted  into  tnormnus  bnddltt.  Soldirrt 
ii  ere  nroutd  down  at  they  advanced  in  matt  forma¬ 
tions." 
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obeys  willingly  3nd  intelligently  when  he  knows  the  need 
for  obedience. 

Obedience  is  the  foundation  of  discipline,  but  obedience 
can  no  longer  be  blind.  At  one  time  it  was  literal  and 
formal.  It  tends  to  be  so  in  peace.  In  war,  with  superiors 
invisible,  with  conditions  often  different  from  those  as¬ 
sumed  when  orders  were  issued,  the  combatant  is  the  sole 
judge  of  how  best  to  obey.  His  formidable  duties  will 
only  be  performed  if  his  own  initiative  takes  control. 
The  back-seat  driver  cannot  be  heard  in  the  roar  of  battle. 

General  Cordonnier  relates  in  his  book.  Obedience  in 
Armies,  an  example  of  literal  (or  passive,  or  instinctive) 
obedience.  The  advanced  elements  of  the  French  3d  Di¬ 
vision  occupied  a  salient  along  the  south  bank  of  the 
Aisne  in  September,  1914.  The  retreat  was  still  on.  The 
roads  were  filled  with  convovs  of  fleeing  peasants,  women 
and  children.  A  German  battery  in  plain  sight  was  firing 
on  the  helpless  mass.  It  then  shifted  its  fire  and  adjusted 
on  the  advanced  elements  of  the  3d  Division.  A  battalion 
of  French  75’s,  occupying  the  heights  to  the  northeast, 
continued  to  remain  in  surveillance  to  the  north  without 
replying  to  the  German  fire,  although  the  German  bat¬ 
ters'  was  within  range.  Its  commander  turned  his  field 
glasses  on  the  German  batters'  and  limited  himself  to 
that.  It  was  not  in  the  sector  assigned  co  him,  so  he  did 
not  rake  it  under  fire;  he  allowed  it  to  massacre  his  com¬ 
rades  of  the  51st  Infantry.  He  was  obeying  orders  without 
argument  or  reclamation.  Such  obedience  may  do  for  an 
army  in  peace  but  it  is  worthless  in  war.  Obedience  in 
war  is  a  means  of  collaboration  and  is  not  an  end  in  itself. 

That  evening,  General  Cordonnier  was  ordered  by  his 
corps  commander,  General  Gerard,  to  withdraw  his  artil¬ 
lery  along  certain  routes  at  a  specified  time  and  to  assemble 
it  at  prescribed  points.  Mist  drifted  over  the  field  in  the 
dusk.  The  advanced  elements  along  the  Aisne  were  weak. 
There  was  danger  of  a  German  advance  in  the  mist  and 
growing  darkness  and  this  might  cut  off  the  withdrawal 
of  the  artillery  if  it  were  not  pulled  out  immediately.  But 
the  orders  had  prescribed  a  later  hour  for  che  withdrawal. 
General  Cordonnier  ordered  all  eightv-four  guns  out  at 
once  by  all  available  roads.  As  he  had  feared,  one  of  the 
bridges  over  the  Aisne  had  not  been  destroyed  completely 
when  it  was  blown  up  and  the  Germans  came  across  on 
his  flank  and  rear  in  force.  Had  he  complied  with  his 
orders  much  of  his  artillery  would  have  been  captured. 

“Cordonnier,”  barked  General  Gerard,  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  “when  I  give  orders,  I  expect  them  to  be  executed.  I 
fixed  an  itinerary',  the  assembly  points  for  guns,  von  did 
something  else;  I  do  not  permit  that.”  Cordonnier  had  not 
obeyed  orders  literally  and  in  consequence  had  saved  the 
division  artillery  and  part  of  the  corps  artillery'  from  cap¬ 
ture.  General  Gerard,  later  in  the  dav,  recognized  the 
virtue  of  General  Cordon  nier’s  disobedience  and  praised 
him  for  it. 

An  incident  a  week  later  showed  that  the  corps  com¬ 
mander  was  gaining  a  new  conception  of  obedience.  Tire 
retreat  had  been  halted.  Joffre  was  starting  his  counter-of¬ 
fensive.  The  3d  Division  was  holding  the  enemy  a  half¬ 


day’s  march  north  of  the  Marne.  Bridgeheads  had  been 
prepared  north  of  the  Marne  so  that  an  offensive  return 
could  be  launched  from  there.  But  Joffre’s  orders  were  to 
hold  in  place  at  all  costs. 

A  general  staff  officer  came  with  a  message  from  the 
corps  commander  ordering  the  3d  Division  to  yvithdraw  to 
the  Marne.  The  order  explained  the  dangerous  situation 
of  both  flanks  of  the  division.  Cordonnier  drought  he 
could  hold  and  continue  to  hold.  The  longer  he  thoughc 
about  withdrawing,  the  madder  he  got.  He  started  to 
complain  violently  to  the  staff  officer,  damned  General 
Gerard  and  all  the  wooden  heads  at  corps  command  post. 
Captain  Schweisgut,  the  staff  officer,  looked  pleased  and 
said:  “Give  me  back  the  order  and  act  as  if  you  never  had 
received  it.”  General  Cordonnier  expressed  his  astonish¬ 
ment.  General  Gerard  had  instructed  Captain  Schweisgut: 
“I  am  afraid  that  Cordonnier  will  insist  on  resisting  beyond 
the  capacity  of  his  troops.  Give  him  this  order  which  will 
show  him  the  situation  as  it  is.  If  after  the  authorization 
for  withdrawal  has  been  given,  after  he  has  been  informed 
of  the  dangers  he  runs,  he  kicks  about  it,  take  the  order 
back  and  bring  it  to  me.”  General  Cordonnier  kicked, 
held,  and  the  next  day  started  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating 
Germans. 

Tliis  astounding  evolution  in  the  corps  commander  s 
ideas  of  obedience  took  place  in  only'  a  week  of  war.  But 
how  far  he  had  traveled  from  the  conceptions  of  obedience 
and  orders  in  peace!  It  involved  complete  recognition  of 
the  right  of  the  man  on  the  ground  to  obey  according  to 
the  situation  with  which  he  was  confronted. 

As  armies  have  become  larger  and  fronts  solid,  a  curi¬ 
ous  reversal  in  the  echelons  in  which  independence  must 
be  granted  has  taken  place.  Formerly,  the  generals  prop¬ 
erly  were  allowed  a  great  degree  of  independence  of  ac¬ 
tion.  Now  the  actions  of  divisions,  corps  and  armies  take 
place  slowly',  over  day's  and  weeks;  the  radio,  telephone 
and  motor  transportation  between  higher  headquarters 
keeps  the  superior  staffs  informed  of  the  larger  situation. 
Orders  to  large  units  are  based  on  accurate  and  timeh'  in¬ 
formation.  But  in  squads,  platoons  and  companies,  al¬ 
though  their  action  may  take  place  within  a  mile  or  two 
from  their  superiors,  information  and  orders  cannot  be 
sent  or  received;  they  have  to  act  independently.  The 
corporal,  the  sergeant  and  the  lieutenant  have  to  be  given 
greater  freedom  of  action  in  their  spheres  than  the  general 

in  Initiative  or  Disobedience? 

Initiative,  like  liberty,  has  limitations.  It  is  essential 
that  initiative  does  not  become  disobedience.  Orders  dc 
not  execute  themselves  nor  debate  their  execution.  True 
initiative  consists  in  the  adaptation  of  the  order  received 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  at  which  it  must  be 
executed.  In  the  German  army'  modification  of  an  order, 
that  no  longer  fits  the  conditions  that  existed  when  it  wa< 
issued,  is  a  duty  and  is  not  considered  as  disobedience,  fi 
that  lack  of  discipline? 

A  division  was  ordered  co  attack  at  4:00  A.M.  In  its  as 
sank  the  previous  dav,  it  had  gone  far  bevond  its  objec- 
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tivc  am)  hail  lost  its  amllcry.  The  artillery  could  ihh  get 
up  and  support  die  attack  until  10:00  a.m  The  chief  of 
k  ujri.  «n  the  ground,  countermanded  the  order  and  directed 
'  the  attack  to  take  place  ac  10:00  a.m.  witen  it  could  Ik 
supported  He  knew  that  an  attack  without  artillm  sup- 
win  could  have  but  one  tem  It:  no  giound  gamed.  J 
nloodt  check,  and  futile  dead  and  wounded.  But  the 
chief  ol  'tart  '  order  was  tuuntcmt.unicd  by  die  division 
•  commander.  He  feared  to  explain  his  difficulties  tn  the 
corps  commander,  he  had  hern  trained  that  orders  should 
be  obeyed;  “theirs  hut  to  do  ami  die  “  The  attack  was 
launched  at  4:00  A.M  .  somewhat  disorganized  hv  the 
change  in  orsltrs  and  without  artillery  support  Not  only 
•as  it  stopped  with  the  loss  of  several  ihousand  men.  but 
<  tbr  enemy  counterattacked  and  regained  all  the  ground 
thev  had  Inst  the  previous  day.  Tta  division  h.nl  tn  be 
wtdidrjwn  and  its  replacement  Inst  five  thousand  men 
retaking  die 

That  was  discipline.  In  battle,  orders  often  arc  given 
that  jic  unexccu table  wltcn  received.  .Should  they  lie 
1  obeyed?  Situuld  mcti  be  killed  uselessly  simply  tn  support 
l  military  tradition  nf  obedience'  There  is  a  wav  out  with¬ 
out  disobedience  ami  lack  of  diviplmc.  The  french  arms 
bad  to  discover  it. 

At  Jolfrr  s  initial  consultation  with  lus  anny  com¬ 
manders.  called  August  3,  M314.  for  discussion  of  the 


turn,  t/ton^  in 
frtt  drtclnpmrnt  and 
%hd  in  the  nation  and  state. 

•I  in  moil  (aits  hr  mart  mitahU 
If,  t6r  taiki  of  military  tenice. 
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French  plan  of  attack.  the  liigh  commanders  amiomlv 
waited  fot  decisive  worth  which  were  to  1*  pronounced. 
They  licard  only  banalities.  Finally  General  Dubail  asked 
a  question:  What  should  be  done  m  cose  of  melt  or  such 
an  eventual  far?  Juffre  replied:  "This  plan  is  vmir  plan,  it 
is  not  mine."  Meaning — you  have  your  orders,  execute 
them  Chi  a  later  occasion.  General  Fran  diet  d'Lspcrcv, 
wIhi  knew  conditions  on  die  ground,  objected  to  certain 
orders  and  Icarcd  dint  they  could  not  be  obeyed.  Joflrc 
replied  that  it  was  d'Espem's  business  to  issue  die  orders 
and  die  soldiers'  to  obey  diem. 

Before  the  Nivcllc  offensive  in  April.  1917.  the  entile 
army.  except  the  Gcncrjl  himself,  knrw  there  was  little 
dunce  of  success.  They  knew  of  the  insufficiency  of  ar¬ 
tillery  support  and  that  rite  plan  to  form  reserves  from 
assaulting  units  on  die  field  of  batdc,  for  exploitation,  was 
only  a  dream.  Nivcllc  would  listen  to  no  objection  to  his 
plans,  either  from  his  staff  or  from  his  army  commanders. 
His  great  offensive  was  a  bloody  and  futile  disaster  and 
led  to  mutiny  in  die  French  army.  Tins  was  discipline. 
Nivcllc  issued  orders  and  tlicy  were  obeyed.  Result:  mu¬ 
tiny  -  indiscipline  complete. 

ratlin's  first  order  when  lie  succeeded  Nivcllc  in  com 
mand  of  the  French  armies  in  May,  1917.  was  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Nun.  Rnatrvt  to  mi  Arm  1. in  of  Gommakoghs 
Our  nibcers  for  three  years  have  erven  die  most  fierme 
proofs  of  courage  and  nevertheless  they  hesitate  ro  inform 
their  superiors  of  die  difficulties  dut  confront  tlinit  from 
fear  of  being  raxed  as  of  timorous  spirit  It  is  die  duty  of 
commanders,  by  their  attitude,  to  resist  this  tendency.  The 
superior  should  give  hu  subordinate  a  fnendls  welcome  and 
show  his  desire  to  aid  tmn  in  triumph  over  dtr  difficulties 
which  stop  him,  ask  for  useful  information,  and  even  provoke 
ir.  The  kttuilv  aitmule  of  die  comma nifrr  conforms  to  the 
most  noble  traditions  of  the  French  Army  It  docs  not  ex¬ 
clude  firmness-  The  prufasuuul  confidant  iif  dtr  offivrr  is  his 
superior.  The  superior  should  justify  this  confidence  which 
reposes  on  reciprocal  esteem  and  common  devotion  to  die 
country. 

Here  was  precisely  the  opposite  of  the  previous  attitude 
"You  have  vour  orders,  obey  them  "  Petain's  attitude  is 
practicable  with  officers.  To  whar  extent  can  it  be  earned 
into  the  ranks?  Should  every'  soldier  lie  encouraged  to 
coinc  to  hi>  officer  and  complain  of  die  difficulties  he  finds 
in  carrying  out  the  order  he  lixv  received?  Obviously  not. 
The  solution  lies  in  provoking  the  reaction  of  the  soldier. 

Napoleon  kept  perfect  account  of  die  state  of  mind  of 
Itis  men.  in  spite  of  appearances  to  die  contrary.  Afrer 


die  lulf-victury  and  icariul  butchery  of  Evlau.  when  h 
passed  among  his  troops,  in  the  middle  of  cries:  "Lise  die 
Emperor.”  many  soldiers  were  heard  to  call:  '  Long  live 
peace,"  or  “Give  us  bread  and  peace."  At  such  times 
Napoleon  rebuked  his  men,  but  in  actuality  lie  took  ac¬ 
count  of  dieir  humor.  At  odicr  times  lie  walked  among 
their  bivouacs  at  niglu.  sat  down  with  a  group  and  slurrJ 
their  bread  and  ch«se.  and  learned  their  state  of  mind. 
He  could  not  admit  that  lie  was  in¬ 
fluenced  by  such  considerations,  for 
that  would  have  injured  liU  author¬ 
ity.  But  he  sought  these  evideners 
and  rook  rhem  into  account,  enr- 
leeting  I  Kith  the  morale  and  getting 
at  the  source. 

General  Debrnev  relates  that  in 
March,  1918.  lie  had  received  die 
mission  to  form  the  First  Army 
and  dose  the  gap  the  German  of¬ 
fensive  had  driven  between  die 
Ercttdi  and  Rriridi.  There  wen- 
dan  of  desperate  fighting.  Out¬ 
ing  die  night  of  March  27th.  lie 
visited  the  utli  Division  in  .1  vil¬ 
lage  they  had  jusr  retaken.  With 
the  regimenal  commander  hr  cir¬ 
culated  among  die  groups  of  inrn 
and  stopped  bv  .1  strong  light  used 
to  care  tor  the  wounded,  so  as  to 
show  himself  clearly.  He  was 
quickly  surrounded  bv  a  consider 
able  circle.  1  Ic  explained  the  situa¬ 
tion,  told  the  men  tliev  would  have 
to  1 10I1 1  for  two  day*  before  rein 
(orvmients  would  arrive.  As  he 
spoke  Ilf  examined  their  faces  and 
found  again  the  determination  of 
Verdun.  He  was  jure  they  would 
hold. 

During  the  second  battle  of 
Guise,  at  the  end  of  October.  1918, 
die  preparation  for  the  attack  on 
die  barn b re  canal  did  not  go  well.  The  troops  complained 
of  incessant  bombardment  with  gas  shell.  The  Army 
Commander  knew  that  the  action  of  German  artillery  liad  \ 
diminished  gready,  so  he  went  to  the  front  lines  anal 
quickly  saw  that  the  troops  had  no  confidence  in  dicl 
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laccrst  of  die  attack  because  die  preparatory  measures 
I  jremed  incomplete  to  them.  The)'  were  right  A  phrase 
i  of  his  instructions  had  been  ambiguous  and  had  been  in- 
[  correedy  interpreted.  He  rectified  the  fault  and  “die  cn- 
|  dmsi.iMH  of  these  brave  men  was  restored  immediately. " 
The  soldier  becomes  a  first-rate  tactician  in  war.  He 
knows  when  artillery  support  is  lacking,  wlicn  lie  should 
have  act id  suppoit.  how  muds  tanks  help.  The  same  man. 

mf 


tit  commander  turned  bit  field  giants  on  the  German  bat- 
ltr)  JM‘t  limited  himself  to  that.  It  uat  not  in  the  sector  at- 
tigitrd  to  him.  so  be  did  not  take  it  under  fire,  be  allotted 
it  to  massacre  bis  comrades.” 


who  without  complaint  will  stay  with  his  machine  gun 
until  he  is  killed  to  protect  the  withdrawal  of  the  main 
fcree.  knowing  it  to  be  necessary,  will  be  m urinous  if  re¬ 
quired  to  risk  his  life  in  a  poorly  planned  and  unsupported 
operation  As  Liddell  Hart  remarked  so  justly:  "The 


mutinies  of  tyi  j  were  to  duns'  diat  die  incapacity  of  gen¬ 
erals  and  their  waste  of  human  livrs  are  die  most  porenc 
factors  in  disturbing  tile  spirit  of  discipline." 

August  8.  1018,  was  declared  the  "black  da\  of  the 

history  of  the  German  Army  in  this  war'*  bv  Ludendorff, 

because  of  die  breakdown  of  discipline.  On  thru  day 

"whole  bodies  of  our  men  surrendered  to  single  troopers 

or  isolated  squadrom.  1  became  convinced  that  we  were 

now  w  ithout  diat  safe  foundation  for  the  plans  of  General 

Headquarters,  on  which  I  iiad  ltidictto  been  able  to  build.” 

Unfulfilled  promises  iud  destroyed  the  confidence  of  the 

German  Army.  Ar  thar  lime  their  inferiority  of  Humbert 

was  not  greater  dun  allied  inferiority  had  been  in  March 

and  May.  With  discipline,  they  emdd  hate  continued 

the  war  for  a  long  period.  Without  it,  the  German  armies 

melted  twice  as  fast  at  could  be  accounted  for  by  casual- 
• 

»jgg 

(  oMMisvtR  ok  Commander? 

Tlic  commissar  system  of  the  Russian  Amsy  is  an 
original  disciplinary  development  of  recent  times.  Initially, 
commissars  were  installed  as  co-commanders  in  die  Red 
Anns  during  die  Revolution  because  die  proletariat  had 
no  trained  military  commanders  and  were  forces!  to  dc- 
jicnd  upon  C/urist  officers  whose  loyalty  tlury  distnisted. 
Hie  lack  of  education  of  rhr  Russian  soldier  made  po¬ 
litical  and  educational  training  necessary  to  give  him  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  fight.  This  duty  devolved  upon  the  com¬ 
missar.  Hence  lie  became  an  educational  and  morale  of¬ 
ficer.  independent  of  die  commander,  as  well  as  a  reporter 
on  the  loyalty  of  die  military  chief. 

Tlic  disadvantage  of  the  commissar  system  lies  in  di¬ 
vided  authority.  Discipline  and  moral  leadership,  die  most 
important  function  of  command,  was  taken  from  die 
commander  s  control.  Tlie  commissar  has  a  separate  drain 
of  rommatid,  independent  of  die  military  hierarchy.  I  hc 
commander  must  please  die  commissar  as  well  as  his  own 
chiri.  Divided  authorin'  makes  cooperation  difficult  and 
divided  loyalty  on  the  part  of  die  men  leads  to  disunion. 

Tlic  system  was  adojstcd  by  the  Spanish  Government 
army  in  the  Civil  W  ar.  It  must  be  given  credit  for 
maintenance  of  a  morale  that  survived  two  and  one  half 
scars  of  unparalleled  hardship  and  almost  uninterrupted 
defeat.  Rut  it  must  be  clurged  with  the  destruction  of 
initiative  and  authority  of  Government  commanders  and 
with  the  resulting  military  incompetence.  From  die  west¬ 
ern  jKiint  of  view,  it  wnuid  lie  itnife  suitable  to  make  the 
commissar  the  commander  and  supply  him  with  a  com¬ 
petent  military  staff. 


From  the  two  armies  supplied  with  commissars  can  be 
learned  tin*  tremendous  importance  of  morale  anti  patn 
otic  training.  In  western  armies  it  i\  largely  neglected.  In 
Hie  German  ami  Italian  armies  it  is  given  in  the  pre- 
inilitury  training.  Soldiers,  in  the  democracies,  are  as¬ 
sumed  to  come  to  Hie  army  with  patriotism  and  cndiusi- 
asm  for  the  cause.  Their  initial  endowment  is  insufficient. 
Thev  need  further  education.  To  support  the  discipline  of 
war,  tlirv  must  lie  given  an  overmastering  faith  in  then 
cause  that  will  survive  all  the  hardships  and  disintegrat¬ 
ing  influences  of  modem  batUe  and  Iwsulc  propaganda. 
A  minor  staff  officer,  called  tlic  '‘morale  officer."  who 
supervises  athletics  and  die  like,  is  merely  an  avoidance 
of  tl»c  problem  Tl>c  maintenance  of  the  discipline  of 
morale  is  as  im|v>rtaiit  as  the  planning  of  military  ora¬ 
tions.  It  requires  rhe  primary  attention  of  the  com¬ 
mander.  Patriotic  and  morale  training  must  be  organized 
with  as  much  attention  as  is  devoted  to  food  and  mu¬ 
nitions.  It  is  Hie  basis  of  the  will  to  hght 

Titr  P.\rst>r  or  ri««  Wooden  Sot  dims 
"Disciplinary  drill”  seems  to  have  been  left  far  behind. 


But  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  experienced  officer  wfio  does 
not  believe  in  tiic  disciplinary  value  of  drill.  Originally  | 
devised  for  barrlc.  it  has  been  retained  in  armies  tor  ele- : 
mencary  disciplinary  mining.  It  appears  to  be  die  best  I 
means  vet  devised  of  developing  group  unity  and  die  ex- 1 
pertanry  of  obedience  in  the  cam-  stages  of  training.  In  I 
aimics  where  drill  lias  hern  made  an  end  in  itself.  it  ha*  I 
defeated  its  purpose.  Too  much  of  it  develops  either  re*  | 
scntmrnt  or  boredom,  or  an  automatism  that  destroy* 
initiative. 

In  the  German  Army  there  is  little  drill  after  the  rc- 
cruir  stage  of  training.  Drill  is  exceedingly  simple.  The 
parade  step — die  miv-callcd  goose  step — of  the  German  I 
Army  is  a  mic  disciplinary  drill.  Its  parent  inapproprutc- 
ncss  (u  battle  has  prevented  giving  disciplinary  drill  in  I 
Germany  rhr  over-emphasis  rnar  has  characterized  train-  i 
mg  in  the  British  and  American  armies.  In  Germany,  die 
nation  that  Americans  like  to  think  of  as  regimented  and 
drilled  out  of  all  semblance  of  initiative,  the  "mechanical 
heads.”  as  Sdurnhorst  called  them,  did  not  triumph.  1  he' 
did  in  our  democratic  army. 
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Perhaps  a  new  dav  ha*  arrived  with  die  recent  adoption  that  mi  in  he  fulfilled,  cost  wlwt  it  uuv,  die  will  to 

of  simplified  drill.  Many  will  mi«  the  clein-cm  artifictal  sacrifice;  die  jmssihilits  of  tulhlimg  die  duts  res]  ui  ted; 

evolutions  of  drill.  The  stubbornness  of  tlw  "mechanical  and  a  competent  hierarchy  of  leadership, 

heads  may  yet  destroy  a  rrlonn  one  hundred  vears  over*  "The  only  lasting  discipline  is  due  which  conics  irom 
due.  free  and  voluntary  acceptance  of  rise  obligations  of  those 

*  *  *  who  luve  part  in  collective  action."  (General  McGlach- 

Dtrr.il  obedience,  like  formal  drill,  has  no  application  lin.)  Discipline  i*  die  means  of  bringing  die  moral  forces 

la  discipline  tn  war.  It  is  necessary  to  cultivate  die  habit  into  plav;  to  die  wtength  of  each  is  added  die  force  of  all. 

of  reasoning  about  orders  t evened.  Tlsc  tradition  that  an  "After  inspiration,  that  which  i*  most  beautiful  is  devo- 

nrder  shall  not  be  discussed  or  argued  until  alter  it  has  dim;  after  the  poet,  comes  the  soldier."  It  is  of  voluntary 

been  obeyed  is  as  absurd  in  war  as  battalion  parade  submission,  abnegation  and  sactifuc  that  discipline  is 

on  die  battlefield.  composed  and  it  i*  these  that  make  it  truly  the  glory  of 

The  foundations  of  discipline  ate  the  sentiment  of  duty  the  soldier  and  rhe  principal  force  of  armies. 


HARBOR  DEFENSES 

AND 

NAVAL  STRATEGY 

By  MAJOR  BRYAN  L.  MILBURN 
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A  striking  feature  of  the  discussion  that  has  been 
amused  by  the  current  interest  and  concern  in  our  prob¬ 
lem  of  national  defense  is  the  mivronccpiinn,  or  ratlicr 
lack  of  conception,  even  among  military*  men.  js  to  the 
mac  to!c  of  harbor  defenses. 

Ik  lure  drawing  anv  conclusions  as  to  wjut  extent 
harbor  defenses  arc  nccessars .  it  is  well  that  we  first  can- 
odcr  what  thev  ate,  their  powers,  limitations,  and  relation¬ 
ship  ID  our  naval  and  military  forces. 

What  sri  Harbor  IXsrMtsr 


Ihri  or  defense.!  arc  administtativc  and  tactical  com¬ 
mands  organized  to  pmvide  an  effective  seaward  defense 
of  impoitanc  strategic  areas  ol  cnir  coastal  frontiers.  It  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  Iktwccii  die  terms 
bxrbor  defense  and  tossi  defense,  Co4st  defense  is  the 
term  applied  to  operations.  milirarv  or  naval,  in  defense  of 
die  coast 

In  general,  die  strategic  coastal  areas  which  Itaibot  de¬ 
fenses  ate  organized  to  protect  derive  then  importance 
tmm  die  fact  that  they,  or  the  installations  they  contain. 

ore 


Util 


pm- 

harbor 


(i)  Vital  to  naval  operations. 

(a)  Vital  to  armv  operations,  in  dclcnsc  of  the  coast. 
(3)  Of  great  importance  though  not  necessarily  vital 
to  nasal  or  military  operations  (such  areas  svould  include 
iportant  industrial.  population,  or  |xilitical  centets). 
Coastal  areas  may  tall  into  one  or  more  of  these  calc¬ 
ic  should  also  be  noted  dtat  dir  impottaiKc  of  a 
hor  orcnasral  area  in  the  second  category  w  ill  probably 
Bdcprnd  primarily  upon  us  |>robahlc  value  to  the  invader 
K  For  example,  the  lurliors  of  Portland.  Portsmouth,  or 
I  even  Host  1  to,  mav  nor  Isc  vital  to  the  Navy,  but  would 
I  orsertl>elrss  provide  excellent  preliminary  objectives  for 
an  expeditionary  force  bent  upon  capturing  Narragansett 
Bay.  which  is  vital  to  the  Navy.  In  other  w*ords.  the  Nar- 

■  tagnnsetr  Has-  area  must  not  only  tie  provided  with  a  sea¬ 
ward  defense  to  prevent  direct  capture  but  a  similar  dc- 

■  fence  of  one  or  more  of  the  other  furbots  mentioned  mav 
K  become  a  vital  factoi  in  anus  operations,  to  prevent  die 
,  u/fiKM.'r  rapture  of  Narragansett  Hay. 

In  considering  probable  initial  ohjccrivcs  of  a  hostile 
!  expeditionary  force,  it  should  lie  home  in  mind  tlut  one 
nr  more  good  harbors,  with  adequate  facilities  to  permit 
I  landing  tanks,  artillery  motnr  transportation,  and  other 
I  ifnpcdimrnu.  arc  mdisiicnsablc  to  an  invading  force  of 


anv  consrcjiientc. 

Each  harbor  defense  consists  of  one  or  more  forts, 
normally  provided  in  time  ot  peace  with  certain  perma¬ 
nent  means  of  defense  which  mas  include:  fixed  ami 
mobile  scat  1  last  gum  of  vjnous  types  and  caliber,  fixed 
and  mobile  searchlights,  fixed  and  mobile  antiaircraft 
amllcrv,  submarine  mines,  and  die  necessary  installations 
and  equipment  requited  for  die  control  and  conduct  of 
for  Tlie  fixed  armament  and  accessories  of  a  harbor  dc- 
femt  mav  be  considered  as  irs  basic  armament  about 
which  is  grouped  such  railway,  tractor-drawn,  and  anti- 
ainrah  amllcrv,  aviation  and  other  mobile  elements  as 
the  situation  mav  require. 

The  primary  armament  of  a  harbor  defense  must  be  so 


instant  leakiness  jjOl  action 
ntalzci  Italborl  defense* 
the  shontjeit  suJ>J>ott 
0^  the  freld  jj  olees 


located  svirh  respect  to  the  installations  or  facilities  rt  dr- 
fends  as  to  prevent  damage  to  them  bs_  naval  Ixnnbaid- 
mcm  and  in  the  ease  of  a  hatbor  employed,  or  likely  to 
be  employed,  by  the  licet,  to  protect  it  when  within, 
entering,  or  debouching  from  the  harbor.  Only  lung-range, 
large-caliber  armament  can  accomplish  such  .1  mission. 
Secondary  armament  comprising  lapid-fitc  batteries  of 
various  caliber,  including  any  155-umt.  mobile  guus 
available,  is  normally  emplaced  so  that  fire  mav  be 
btoiiglu  to  licat  on  last,  lightls’  anttmcd  or  unarmed 
vessels  and  landing  boats  and  to  protect  any  submarine 
mines  which  have  been  installed.  Harbor  defense  troops 
normally  install  and  operate  the  controlled  type  of  mine, 
winch  can  lie  planted  in  suitable  locations  and  exploded 
when  desired.  On  tire  other  hand,  die  Navy  installs  the 
contact  tyjsc.  which  is  normally  installed  in  channels  or 
areas  where  friendly  vessels  do  not  operate.  Both  con¬ 
troller!  and  contact  mines  can  be  swept  and  are  of  limited 
value  unless  covered  bv  gunfire.  Flus  fact  was  conclusively 
demonstrated  in  the  Russo-Japanese  Wai.  the  World 
War.  and  again  during  die  recent  Japanese  invasion  ol 
China. 

J-isT  of  the  nineteen  permanent  lurbor  defenses  within 
rhe  continental  United  Stares  luve  been  designated  as 
training  centers  and  contain  rise  bulk  of  troops  now  as¬ 
signed  to  the  nineteen  harbor  defenses.  Most  of  rise  other 
haritor  sfcfensi-s  are  provided  with  small  caretaking  detach¬ 
ments.  By  dies  arrangement  die  turning  of  both  regular 
and  civilian  components  is  facilitated,  the  maximum 
economy  is  effected,  the  more  important  harbor  defenses 
ate  given  a  basic  strength  which  may  be  readily  expanded 
and  tlie  armament  of  the  others  is  maintained  in  service* 
able  condition  so  tliat  m aiming  personnel  mav  be  assigned 
ill  ease  of  emergency. 

POSVLRS  AM)  LjMHAIIUNS 

Tlie  primary  tatget  of  lurboc  defense  armament  is 
hostile  naval  craft  Admiral  Malian,  the  father  of  Ameri¬ 
can  naval  strategy,  once  cud  that  ”a  ship  can  no  more 
stand  up  against  a  fon  costing  the  same  money  than  die 
fort  could  run  a  race  with  tlie  ship.  ’  The  ability  of  mod¬ 
ern  harbor  defenses  tn  repel  a  purely  naval  attack  is 
universalis  recognized  and  is  based  tqioii  the  following 
considerations: 

( 1)  Harbor  defense  guns  have  more  stable  platforms 
and  better  facilities  fur  fire  control;  hence,  arc  inherend) 
mote  accurate  dtan  naval  guns. 


TH1  COAS1  ARTILLERY  JOURNAL 
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A  RAlLVi  AY  BATTERY  READY  FOR  ACTION 
Rntluay  gum  are  important  at  tort  in  ibt  drama  of  mail  defemt  „f  our  nation 


(а)  Titty  have  better  and  more  accurate  spotting  facili 
lies. 

(3)  Ihc\  generally  hast  4  more  abundant  ammuni¬ 
tion  supph  Snip  cjh  cam  nnlv  .1  limited  amount  of  am¬ 
munition. 

(4)  T!tc\ ,  and  die  ammunition  they  use,  anr  desig¬ 
nated  primarily  lor  defense  against  naval  targets.  On  the 
other  hand,  ships  and  their  ammunition  aic  designed  pri¬ 
marily  (or  attack  o(  other  ships — -not  land  targets. 

(5)  Tlicv  can  normally  be  reinforced  bv  mobile  guns 
and  additional  equipment  more  leadilv  dun  ships  attack¬ 
ing  a  fort;  certainly  in  tire  usual  ease  where  the  ships  are 
removed  (rum  thtir  home  base. 

(б)  1  he\  rogether  with  tltcit  luc  coturol  instruments, 
installations,  and  ammunition  supply,  can  be  given 
gieatcr  concealment  and  securin'.  Wnile  the  guns  ashore 
may  be  subjected  to  acnal  attack,  die  drip  will  also  en¬ 
counter  this  an«l  additional  annoyances,  including  arracks 
bv  submarines  and  other  naval  craft  and  mines,  winch 
were  so  effective  at  rbc  Dardanelles 

fire  advantage*  ol  fixed  armament  in  general  can  be 
summed  up  as  follows; 

(1)  It  is  reads  for  use  on  short  notice;  and  tins  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important  in  coast  Jcfcnsc. 

(a)  A  large  and  suitable  ammunition  supply  can  be 
provided  and  adequately  protected. 

( 3)  bomb  jnd  gas-proof  shelters  nuv  be  provided  for 
personnel,  guns,  ammunition,  powder,  command  ami 
fire-control  stations. 

(A)  Communications  and  firr-control  equipment,  m- 
eluding  extensive  baselines  resumed  for  accurate  long- 
range  lire  at  naval  vessels,  mas  lie  permanently  installed. 

(5)  Q®*  mounts  can  be  made  stable  enough  tn  jxt- 
nur  accurate  long-range  fuc. 

Hut  the  installation  of  fixed  armamenr  in  lutboi  de¬ 
fenses  has  several  recognized  disadvantages. 

(1)  It  is  expensive  However,  as  in  other  cases  the 
controlling  consideration  is  whether  it  is  necessary  to  an 


adequate  national  defense  and  such  a  decision  cannot  hr 
postponed  until  war  breaks.  Some  of  our  harbor  defenses 
are  now  being  strengthened  and  improved  in  accordance 
«irh  an  apposed  Live-Year  Program. 

(2)  Once  installed,  fixed  armament  is  decidedly  im¬ 
mobile.  Cura  can  be  rrmovcJ.  as  they  wetr  during  the 
World  W'ar.  but  otherwise  fixed  armament  and  its  occcv 


sory  installations  are  definitely  committed  to  a  single  lo¬ 
cality.  Yet  mans  feel  that  this  is  a  decided  advantage, 
for  il»c  harbor  or  utility  requiting  piotcvttnn  cannot  move 
out  and,  as  Admit jI  Xlah.111  indicated,  the  |*ermaiicnt 
emplacement  of  armament  prevents  its  lusty  and  indis¬ 
criminate  transfer  for  pulmcal  reasons.  This  does  not. 
however,  satisfy  the  pissiblr  contingency  of  having  arma¬ 
ment  permanently  installed  in  one  place  when  a  greater 
military  need  of  it  arises  in  another. 

(3)  Another  disadvantage  is  that  harbor  defenses  cam 
not,  or  at  least  do  not.  cover  all  harbors  or  areas  which 
require  protection  against  naval,  even  major  naval  attack 
Hie  construction  of  permanent  harhor  defenses  has  not 
kept  nocc  with  changes  in  rise  strategic  importance  of 
coastal  areas,  particularly  tn  the  south  and  on  die  Pacific 
coast.  This,  of  course,  is  a  quest  win  primarily  of  imuf 
ficicncy  rather  than  itilieirnt  unsuitability  and  can  lie 
solved  to  some  cxrent  by  die  establishment  of  temporary 
lurlxir  defenses  consisting  of  mobile  155-mnv  gun  and 
railw.is  units  and  otiict  available  armament.  Owing  to 
considerations  of  economy,  permanent  harbor  defenses 
ait-  necessarily  limited  to  those  harbors  and  areas  of  great¬ 
est  strategic  importance. 

(4)  Modem  harbor  defenses  are  intended  to  "prevent 
ingress  bv  svarcr.  land  or  air"  into  the  aicas  dies  arr  organ¬ 
ized  to  cover.  To  accomplish  this  multiple  mission  pro¬ 
vision  Iras  I  seen  nude  to  reinforce  titem  to  die  extent 
necessary  with  air.  antiaircraft  and  odicr  mobile  units 

Harbor  defenses  have  not  ahvav  hern  successful  in 
resisting  combined  land  and  naval  attacks  Sebastofml 
(«&o).  Charleston  (1863),  Port  Arthur  (iipaq),  Tsmg- 
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oo  (1915)  and  d*-  harbor  defenses  at  the  cnwancr  to  the 
Gulf  0 if  Riga  (1917).  most  of  which  were  vital  objectives, 
fell  111  this  manner.  In  each  instance,  the  hathor  defense 
repelled  the  purely  naval  attack  only  to  fall,  after  varying 
periods  of  delay,  from  the  land  side.  While  provision  has 
been  nude  for  reinforcing  hatbor  defenses  with  armament 
and  units  capable  of  providing  an  all-around  defense,  their 
hated  armament  is  necessarily  designed  Inr  primary  etn- 
plm’innit  against  naval  targets. 

Tlie  German  eacout  batteries  on  the  Belgian  coast 
accomplished  then  mission  in  spire  of  frequent  naval  and 
aerial  attacks,  hilt  will  harbor  defenses  lie  able  to  with 
wand  the  aerial  attacks  of  rl»c  future'  Oinsidcrahlc  prog¬ 
ress  ha.'  been  nude  in  piosiding  structural  and  otlicr  pas¬ 
sive  protection  lor  magazines,  hte-conuol  and  other  uv 
trailations  of  more  modem  batteries  and  provision  has 
been  nude  for  increasing  the  active  means  of  antiaircraft 
defense  in  important  harbor  dclcnses.  hot  protection  of 
the  guns  themselves,  and  their  manning  derails  is  a 
problem  which  has  110c  been  satbfactonls  solved  in  uuns 
cases. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  some  sort  of  structural  pro¬ 
tection  for  guns  and  manning  detjih  will  be  necessary  to 
withstand  the  aerial  attacks  that  will  inevitably  accompans 
m.i|or  operations  against  fortified  areas.  Some  of  die  guns 
emplaced  bv  rhr  Germans  at  Heligoland  and  T.dngtao 
were  mounted  111  protective  turrets.  Some  guns  at  Heligo¬ 
land  were  mounted  in  cupolas,  others  had  circular  shields 
to  provide  overhead  protection.  Shields  such  a*  these  mas 
provide  the  oidv  suitable  protection  for  guns  delivering 
nigh  angle  fire  such  as  mortars  and  antiaircraft  gum.  A 
Still  different  type  of  construction  employs  a  “casemate 


built  around  die  gun  but  not  revolving  with  it.  with  wall 
openings  reduced  to  die  minimum  requited  fot  die  uav 
erse  and  service  of  cite  pete  and  die  elimination  of  exces¬ 
sive  pressure  and  gases  within  the  structure. 

With  these  powers  and  limitations  of  heritor  dclcnses 
in  mind,  let  us  consider  dicit  particular  relationship  to 
the  Navy-  and  our  mobile  forces  in  coast  defense. 

Rn  \tu»n  to  rut  Navi 

In  any  problem  ol  national  detente .  our  immediate 
interests  ate  those  at  sea  With  j  tew  negligible  ex¬ 
ceptions.  troops  cannot  pcncuau:  our  contmciiul  bonnets 
nor  invade  our  overseas  possessions  unless  thev  arc  trans- 
|* uteri  or  conducted  bs  hostile  fleets  Tile  liostilc  fleet 
then,  is  initially  our  most  important  ducal.  It  is  out 
Navr's  principal  fob  to  meet  and  dcfrit  or  at  least,  con¬ 
tain  rlu-  hostile  licet.  How  slull  tlut  mission  be  accom¬ 
plished?  Naval  authority  is  agreed  that  such  a  mission  rc- 
quucs: 

( 1 )  Concentration  of  forces. 

(a)  Strategic  freedom 

(5)  Relief  from  direct  defense  of  die  coast. 

(4I  Protected  bases  and  lines  of  communication. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  each  of  rise  sc  requirements.  Hsc 
principle  of  mast  applies  cqiulls  10  naval  and  military 
warfare.  To  divide  die  licet  or  to  parcel  it  out  into  small 
detachments  denies  ir  die  driving  and  fighting  power  tliat 

HKiriSII  ANTIAIRCRAFT  OFFENSES  A I 
HONGKONG 

/  lute  f»ed  A  A  gum  guard  the  F.mfiire’t  c  bate  ext 
far-easten 1  chy  from  air  attack. 


"SOMEWHERE  ON  THF.  BRITISH  COAST" 

7  bii  i i  a  tample  of  late-type  Hritith  toait  defeme  ainianieut.  The  petiunurl  mamting  this  harhette-mnunt  iniriui/ 
gnu  are  afforded  partial  xpliuter  prntettiou  by  a  Heel  "apron." 


alone  on  brine  decisive  icsults.  In  fact,  such  stutte)  in¬ 
vites  diuncr,  fur  even  a  snuffer  lotve  which  retrains  con¬ 
cern  rated  -.an  defeat  separate  detachments  of  a  larger 
fleet  in  <lct.nl.  This  was  demonstrated  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  \\',»r. 

But  concentration  alone  does  not  bring  naval  victory. 
It  is  essentia!  that  the  fleet  first  gain  jnd  maintain  stra¬ 
tegic  freedom.  It  muu  be  able  to  move  toward  the  cncniv 
fleet  or  to  a  locality  from  winch  it  can  operate  against 
that  fleet  “Mobility/  said  Scliufield,  "is  the  .soul  of  naval 
warfare.'  There  i*  only  one  trasau  for  placing  gun*  on 
chips  and  tltat  is  tn  give  them  mobile  fire  power,  A  fleet 
that  has  lost  its  ninbilits  has  lost  its  power.  In  tycf  Russia 
specifically  assigned  one  fleet  to  St.  Petersburg  the  other 
to  l\»rt  Artlnir ,  and  there  the*  staved  as  “floating 
fortresses  until  too  lace  to  perform  their  proper  role. 

It  being  agict-d  tltat  rise  fleet  must  concentrate  its  forces 
and  gain  and  maintain  strategic  freedom  for  successful 
action,  the  coiollatv  i'  tltat  it  must  lie  relieved  from  rr- 
sponsihilitv  for  tltc  direct  defense  of  the  roust  If  a  fleet 
is  to  Ik  parceled  nur  tn  perform  a  floating  defense  of  the 
coast  line,  it  obviously  has  dissipated  its  lighting  strength 
and  lost  us  strategic  freedom  ’Of  what  use,"  asked 
Malian,  “is  a  fleet,  if  it  is  m  be  thus  whittled  away?" 

1  letc  it  is  that  harbor  defenses  lend  valuable  support  to 
rise  Nat  v.  By  furnishing  an  effective  scawatd  defense  for 
important  1  turbo rs.  tbrv  belp  nuke  it  possible  for  rbr 
licet  to  concentrate  and  gain  the  necessary  strategic  free¬ 
dom  for  offensive  action  lit  transmitting  the  rrp>rt  of  the 
\’.irinn,i|  Coast  Defense  Board,  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  said  “It  was  dnr  to  the  thoroughly  defended 
position  of  rise  Japanese  lam  tltat  the  Japanese  fleer  was 
free  to  seek  out  and  watch  its  ptojsrr  objective — die 
Russian  licet — without  fear  of  iiitcmipiioti  or  recall  to 
guard  its  home  ports,"  “Strategic  freedom  said  Admiral 


Schofield,  "is  largely  a  matter  of  coastal  fortifications  ,u  . 
home." 

But  a  nas  i  at  sea  is  concerned  not  alone  with  relief  front 
coast  defense.  To  operate  effectively,  the  fleet  must  hast 
defended  hatbois  within  range  where  vessels  mav  anchor 
make  repairs,  and  obtain  rise  ncc£ssarv  fuel  and  supplies. 

Bases,  said  Maban.  art-  rbr  indispensable  super-Strut- 
turcs  ii|mn  wlucb  naval  offense  is  raised. 

Tbc  influence  of  advanced  bases  on  I  hr  various  con¬ 
ferences  for  limitation  of  armament  has  |>cen  apparmt. 
lapan  sin ccssiullv  protested  file  further  extension  of  im¬ 
provement  of  naval  bases  m  the  Far  Hast.  It  is  significant, 
nowevex,  thar  fins  jgrcriurnt  did  nor  extend  to  the  srrs- 
tegic  position  of  Great  Britain  at  Singapore  which  dumb 
n.itrs  the  passage  hcttvccn  the  Indian  Ocean  and  else 
China  Sea  and  completes  an  almost  world-wide  system 
*>f  bases  which  have  long  been  a  vital  factor  in  British 
naval  suDtcmacv.  Gibraltar  in  particular  has  been  an  im¬ 
portant  tacror  m  Knttsli  nasal  successes  m  tlic  past,  for  it 
permits  rltr  Hrct  to  be  shiftrd  between  tbc  Atlantic  and 
the  Mediterranean,  in  n|*rutioiU  along  British  trade  routes 
to  tlic  Fast.  Wirii  reference  to  the  American  Navy  the 
I  auania  ( .anal  occupies  a  similar  |xtsiti<jii.  In  fact,  an 
cssciiii.il  element  of  our  naval  stiategv  is  tlic  ability  to  con- 
ernrnne  out  fleet  in  cither  ocean  b\  means  of  die  Canal. 
The  Canal  is  in  effect  a  double  base  which  must  be  pro- 
trcii  d.  Pearl  Huibut.  our  mn<t  important  advanced  base 
111  the  Pacific,  if  properly  protected,  denies  an  ettemv  a 
nccvssuiy  Irosc  in  operating  against  tlu-  Panama  Canal 
and  out  western  coastal  frontiers,  and  affords  our  fleet  a 
bare  2,000  miles  from  onr  coast  from  which  to  operate 
againsr  the  cncnn  fleer 

Tlic  role  of  harbor  defenses  with  respect  to  naval  bases 
n  obvious  am  hose  is  of  limited  value  unless  protected, 
h  is  oik  of  tlic  prescribed  functions  of  the  Army  to  de¬ 
fend  permanent  naval  bases,  and  harbot  defcnsci  arc  an 
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important  element  of  tiut  defense.  Tlie  Panama  Canal, 
for  example,  must  be  protected  bv  armament  of  range 
arid  caliber  sufhiicut  not  only  to  prevent  damage  to  the 
lucks.  power  plants  anti  elements  within  arul  along  thr 
canal  hut  tn  permit  the  order  l  \  Jrbouchmcnr  of  naval 
i  forces  and  other  friendly  vessels  at  either  end  of  tile  canal; 
it  provides  what  we  might  tall  a  naval  bridgehead. 

We  luve  assumed  tiut  the  Navy  will  take  the  offensive 
But  what  it  tlie  licet,  because  interior  strength  or  other 
circumstances,  is  forced  into  a  defensive  mission?  In  such 
in  event,  suitable  harbors  in  which  the  fleet  can  tcotgan- 
ite  and  gam  time  ore  essential  and  proper  protection  <»! 
tlicsc  luruors  becomes  even  mote  vitally  Uii|iort.iiU.  How 
ever,  it  should  Ik-  noted  that  such  protection  can  easily  in¬ 
jure  die  defense  as  a  whole  should  it  encourage  protracted 
immobility  of  the  fleet.  Tire  general  principle  still  Isolds 
that  a  fleet  t  umor  accomplish  its  mission  without  of 
fcnuvr  action. 

Tlie  naval  strategv  emplovcd  hv  both  forces  dunng  the 
World  War  plainly  indirares  the  influence  and  role  of 
harbor  defenses  in  coast  defense.  (See  Map  i).  Tlie  pri¬ 
mus  mission  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  as  expressed  bv  its  com¬ 
mander,  Admiral  )cllicoc,  was  to  defeat  the  German  I  ligh 
Seas  I  Icet.  As  m  out  Spanish -American  War.  strong  po¬ 
litical  pressure  was  exerted  tn  parcel  out  the  navy  into 
floating  coast  defenses.  Sounder  strategy  prevailed,  how¬ 
ever  and  the  Grand  Fleet  concentrated  and  gained  tlie 
neceswy  fteedom  to  engage  the  High  Seas  Fleet.  But  the 
German  licet  preferred  to  remain,  at  least  temporarily, 
under  protection  of  its  haibor  defenses  -  "hid  under  their 
protection.'  as  one  Bluish  naval  ofliccr  expressed  it.  An 
importnnr  element  of  these  defenses  was  the  heavily  forti¬ 


fied  artificial  harbor  at  Heligoland.  Fifty  miles  off  the 
coast  which,  strangely  enough  had  been  ceded  to  Ger¬ 
many  by  England  in  iBgo.  I  he  Germans  retained  a  small 
fleer  in  rhe  Baltic  and  a  concentration  of  forces  through 
die  strongly  lortilied  Kiel  Canal  was  always  possible. 
Admiral  von  Tirpttz.  father  of  the  German  Navy,  claims 
lie  urged  the  offensive  from  the  beginning  hot  sas »  in  I  us 
memoirs  “having  regard  for  our  numerical  inferiority.  %ve 
must  strive  to  give  battle  within  a  tca.wnablc  distance,  at 
die  most,  not  ovet  nw  knots  from  Heligoland." 

At  am  rate,  die  German  ships  remained  near  tlieir  de¬ 
fenses  for  rhe  time  being  and  there  die  Grand  Fleet  ss  is 
unwilling  to  venture.  So  it  did  the  ncxr  hest  thing.  It 
hived  on  S.  i|ia  Flow  to  present  rhe  escape  ol  die  German 
fleet  through  the  noriliciu  exit  of  die  North  Sea.  Tins 
long  distance  blockade  continued  until  die  German  fleet 
ventured  out  to  the  indecisive  Battle  of  Jutland,  after 
which  it  wtdtJtcw  to  its  bases.  There  it  remained,  except 
for  unimportant  u|xrrations,  until  revolution  wtWtsm 
wh.it  the  British  fleet  had  been  unable-  to  accomplish,  fhc 
fact  tint  German  harbor  defense  troops  were  a  pjrr  of  the 
German  Navy  ami  accordingly  engulfed  in  tlie  same 
undermining  influences  did  not  liclp  the  situation  any. 

In  the  meantime,  however.  Germany  had  senired  al¬ 
most  decisive  results  with  her  submarine  campaign.  Im¬ 
portant  factors  in  that  campaign  weic  the  advanced  bases 
established  on  the  Belgian  Coast.  I  lie  harbors  of  /cc- 
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cimltug  submat  tnc*  Jiui  mines  anil  j  land  based  air  torcc. 
yivo-c  suGCmiit  ubitxla  overcome  or  out  of  the  picture, 
the  invader  is  now  faced  with  die  cxttcroe  difficult*  of 
establishing  himself  ashore.  I  hat  picture — the  entire 
ptCTurc  -stating  a  possible  invader  in  the  face,  is  the 
i  wrongest  coast  defense  we  luce  and  it  is  and  must  be  the 
basis  of  our  national  strategy 

But  let  in  suppose  that  successive  obstacle*  at  sea  are 
overcome  and  that  the  Army's  task  of  pie-venting  in 
vumoii  is  at  hand.  While  definite  steps  luve  been  taken  to 
invite  the  ju-ompt  concentration  and  employment  of  out 
1  military  strength,  tlic  fact  remains  tlut  only  limited  held 
forces  will  be  available  on  tbc  outbreak  of  war.  Ellis  con¬ 
dition  demands  that  strategically  important  points  on  our 
•  iost.ll  frontiers  be  secured  from  direct  attack  and  that  am 


frontier  defense  as  a  tvftolc  must  gain  die  maximum  time 
foe  the  mobilisation  of  out  full  military  sttength  with  a 
minimum  allotment  of  troops. 

Permanent  lurbor  defenses  arc  a  direct  application  of 
else  principle  of  Econoim  of  Force.  They  furnish  a  rvpr 
of  defense  which  is  strong  in  the  essential  elements  of  po¬ 
sition.  obstacle*  and  hie  power,  rims  dies  require  only 
a  minimum  allotment  of  firrces.  as  do  anv  properly  organ¬ 
ised  st rent'  points  in  otlier  defensive  operations.  Thev 
luve  been  called  ’’the  policemen  »t  tlic  mam  gates"  but 
this  analogy  should  be  amplified  to  include  the  suggestion 
that  only  if  these  policemen  have  the  proper  guns  and 
equipment  can  they  hold  the  gates  for  the  necessary  time. 

Map  2:  I  b>  Sttu  I  turn itfo  Bay  tlfiilrgK  area 
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Map  4;  Situation  on  Brlgiau  toail  during  the  I I'orld  II  at 
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while  a  larger  number  ol  policemen  nor  so  armed  ami 
equipped  would  be  ineffective. 

Could  anv  number  ol  troops.  lacking  proper  lire  power 
and  equipment  ptnvide  a  seaward  defense  at  the  whole 
Chesapeake  Bay  area,  which  includes  Hampton  Roads  and 
important  naval,  military,  or  commercial  laulnies  at  Nor- 
folic,  Newport  News,  Portsmouth,  l .angle v  I'iclci.  Wash¬ 
ington.  and  Baltimore?  And  vet  the  Harbor  Defenses  of 
Chesapeake  Bav  provides  such  a  defense  from  a  single  area 
and  with  a  fotix  that  ts  but  a  fraction  of  nut  military 
strength.  The  same  holds  true  for  other  strategically 
located  harbor  defenses 

Tlw  forces  employed  so  effectively  in  Gennan  harbor 
defenses  during  the  World  War  certainly  did  not  *cri 
ousts'  drain  her  manpower,  In  Spire  of  Russian  mistakes 
and  |)onr  leadership,  the  ]apaucsc  at  all  times  cmploved 
more  forces  at  Porr  Arthur,  and  fnr  five  months  preceding 
its  surrender  the  defenses  diverted  four  of  the  Japanese 
line  divisions  from  field  operations. 

But  it  is  in  their  instant  readiness  fix  action  that  perma¬ 
nent  harbor  defenses  lend  their  strongest  support  to  die 
field  forces  in  coast  defense,  Bv  such  immediate  readiness 
for  action ,  lurbor  defenses  prevent  die  direct  seizure  of 


impottant  harbors  ami  tuut|>cl  the  enemy  to  resort  to  dif¬ 
ficult  landing  operations  elsewhere  and  lo  timc-cnusuniiug 
processes  of  reaching  the  objective  bv  circuitous  unites 
ashore. 

Assume,  for  example,  that  the  harbor  defenses  of  San 
Francisco  furnish  an  effective  seaward  defense  for  tliat 
harbor.  An  invader,  in  order  to  take  this  important  ob¬ 
jective  must  establish  a  large  lieachhcad,  say.  at  Monterey 
Bav  or  farther  south,  and  must  then  fight  his  wav  nortli* 
ward  over  difficult  terrain  (See  Map  a).  If  our  mobile 
forces,  including  tlvnsc  establishing  temporary  harbor  de¬ 
fense*.  arc  unable  to  prevent  tire  cncmv  from  gaining  a 
foothold  ashore,  tliev  will  at  least  have  tunc  tn  intervene 
lietween  die  beachhead  and  the  tibjetrivc. 

Had  not  Tsingtao,  the  principal  objective.  Isecn  stronglv 
held  bv  harbor  defenses,  the  Allied  troops  in  iqi}  would 
certainly  not  have  landed  at  Mangknw.  too  miles  aw.iv 
and  permitted  vooo  Gennan  uoops  co  hold  up  a  force 
of  jo.rwo  for  three  months.  While  die  fatal  delay  at  the 
Dardanelles  which  ensued  between  die  naval  arrack  on 
the  i8th  of  March  and  the  first  landings  on  die  a^th  ni 
April.  1915,  can  lie  charged  largely  til  faulty  ptep.i ration, 
the  fact  tciuains  that  the  antequated  defenses  guarding 
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rhe  direct:  approach  to  Constantinople  made  the  difficult 
landing  operations  necessarv  and  afforded  the  Turkish 
field  forces  the  time  and  opportunity  for  a  successful  de¬ 
fense.  In  fact.  General  von  Saunders,  hailed  as  the  savior 
of  Turkey,  did  not  arrive  on  the  scene  until  after  the 
initial  naval  attacks  had  been  thrown  back. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  scene  of  major  operations  in  the 
World  War  for  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  harbor 
defenses  fic  into  the  scheme  of  a  nation’s  coast  defense  as 
a  whole.  The  Schlicffen  plan  was  a  brilliant  conception, 
but  whv  did  not  the  Germans  make  a  real  envelopment 
— striking  Paris  from  the  sea,  or  at  least  cutting  the 
Allied  line  of  communications  across  the  Channel?  British 
seapower,  of  course,  is  the  answer.  But  consider  now  the 
Allies.  Why  did  thev  waste  time  and  manpower  in  a 
stabilized  situation  where  decisive  results  appeared  hope¬ 
less?  The  German  north  flank  rested  near  Nieuport,  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  sea  which  the  Allies  controlled.  (See  Map  3) . 
Since  a  protected  area  from  which  to  launch  a  flank  attack 
had  already  been  secured,  why  not  strike  German  bases 
and  lines  of  communication  directly  from  the  sea?  A  plan 
to  this  very  end  was  proposed  in  1915  and  discussed  at 
length  by  the  Allies.  A  still  more  elaborate  plan,  referred 
to  as  tire  Great  Landing,  was  proposed  and  discussed  in 
1917.  Neither  plan  was  translated  into  action.  Bad  weather 
and  iack  of  troops  were  mentioned  as  prohibitive  features, 
but  the  strong  German  defenses  on  the  Belgian  coast  wete 
really  the  important  con  si  deration.  “It  is  interesting  to 
note,”  says  Admiral  Bacon,  writing  of  the  1915  plan, 
“how  the  installation  of  a  single  battery  of  12-inch  guns 
at  Knoche,  fifteen  miles  from  the  proposed  plan  of  land¬ 
ing  (Ostend)  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  operation,” 

But  there  was  a  possibility  of  a  still  wider  envelopment. 
President  Wilson  asked  Admiral  Sims,  American  naval 
representative,  why  the  Allies  did  not  invade  the  German 
homeland  direct  from  the  sea  and  thus  bring  tbe  war  to  a 
quick  and  decisive  termination.  Admiral  Sims  replied, 
"A  sea  attack  alone  upon  German  forts  could  noc  succeed 
against  the  concealed  guns  of  modern  defenses.” 

It  was  specifically  provided  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
that  Heligoland  be  dismantled,  a  sufficient  tribute  to  its 
strategic  importance- — as  indeed  also  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
being  rebuilt.  In  so  far  as  known  it  was  not  necessary  for 
Heligoland  to  fire  a  single  shot  at  hostile  ships. 

Tliis  instance  of  Heligoland  being  so  effective  without 
the  necessity  of  becoming  actively  engaged  suggests  the 
similar  role  performed  bv  Fort  Monroe  during  the  Civil 


War.  As  so  well  expressed  bv  \fajor  Genera!  Embick  in 
an  article  in  the  Coast  Artillery  Journal  several  vears 
ago,  “here  was  a  Federal  outpost  thrust  well  forward  in 
the  heart  of  the  Confederacy,  held  bv  a  small  force  at  no 
time  a  serious  drain  on  the  strength  of  the  Federal  armies, 
which  closed  to  the  Confederacy  throughout  the  war  the 
entrance  to  Hampton  Roads  and  the  James  River;  made 
it  possible  for  the  Federal  government  to  maintain  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  invaluable  communications  of  die 
Chesapeake;  afforded  an  advanced  base  for  joint  expe¬ 
ditions  against  the  Carolina  coast  and  for  operations  of  the 
armv  of  the  Potomac  against  the  capital  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy;  and  vet  Monroe  was  not  attacked,  the  Confederates 
deeming  it  too  strong.  These  momentous  results  were  a 
consequence  of  its  mere  existence.” 

Such  instances  as  these  reaffirm  Admiral  Mahan’s 
statement  that  “coastal  fortifications  earn  fully,  in  the 
battles  thev.mav  never  fight,  the  cost  of  their  construction 
and  maintenance.” 

Summary 

In  anv  problem  of  national  defense,  our  first  concern  is 
the  hostile  fleet.  Our  Navy’s  principal  mission  is  to  defeat 
or  contain  that  fleet.  To  do  so,  it  must  concentrate  and 
gain  and  maintain  strategic  freedom.  Neither  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  unless  the  fleet  is  relieved  from  responsibility 
for  the  direct  defense  of  the  coast.  Any  operations  of  a 
fleet  are  also  limited  by  its  bases.  Harbor  defenses,  by 
furnishing  an  effective  seaward  defense  of  important 
harbors  and  bases,  furnish  essential  support  in  each  of  these 
respects. 

Tire  best  coast  defense  we  have  is  an  invader’s  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  many  difficulties  that  beset  an  overseas  ex¬ 
pedition-resistance  at  sea,  in  the  air  and  along  the  coast. 
If  this  picture  fails  to  deter  a  prospective  invader,  harbor 
defenses  will  secure  important  bases  against  direct  attack 
and  compel  him  to  resort  to  difficult  and  time-consuming 
operations  ashore.  Harbor  defenses  thus  hold  where  hold¬ 
ing  is  important.  They  thereby  release  ocher  forces — 
naval  and  military — for  a  test  of  strength  at  sea,  in  the 
air,  or  ashore. 

It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  with  Admiral  Schofield, 
who  said:  “Ordinarily  we  think  of  coastal  fortifications 
as  defending  positions  and  of  their  effects  as  limited  by  the 
range  of  their  guns.  Their  effect  on  national  strategy  is  of 
far  greater  importance  than  this  conception  of  their  func¬ 
tion  would  indicate.” 


☆  ☆  ☆ 


Tlu-  technique  of  dealing  with  die  press  has  been 
woikcti  wu  in  such  fine  detail  due  hardly  anv  military 
organization  is  without  its  press  officer,  no  matter  how 
amateurish  lie  may  be.  .Since  newspapers  usually  codperati- 
willingly,  the  press  officer  always  manages  to  get  some¬ 
thing  into  prim,  Esen  a  bane  schedule  of  post  activities 
ur  a  rosier  of  prominent  perrons  attending  some  funcdoil 
ordinarily  results  in  ncwspjper  publicity.  But  getting  on 
the  atr  is  anutlict  star)-. 

The  radio  usually  finds  a  publicity  officer  as  awkward 
as  a  trennt  at  his  hrst  inspection.  If  he  is  at  all  aim,  lie 
mas  manage  to  get  die  post  nr  organization  he  represents 
some  mention  on  a  news  broadcast— just  as  he  gets  an 
item  into  the  paper.  But  that  is  not  a  complete  use  of  the 
ratlin,  as  he  well  knows,  and  he  will  then  want  to  do  a 
better  |ob  of  tadio  pul  die  its  Here  die  regulations  ate  of 
little  lielp  to  him.  for  die  instructions  for  a  camp  intel¬ 
ligence  ufficcr  in  one  of  the  Attny  Extension  Onuses  say. 
in  part.  "...  radio  iatiluics  of  the  area  will  all  be  of 
use  to  him  if  lie  knows  how  and  when  to  ute  these 
agrnies.  .  . 

True  enough1  Bur  how? 

\cr  for  those  few  who  know  how  to  work  with  it,  tadio 
is  no  more  formidable  than  the  press.  Station  managers 
arc  as  anxious  to  do  their  part  as  newspaper  editors,  but 
they  require  something  different  from  a  publicity  lundmn 
or  a  tip  off.  Tlsc  spot-news  coverage  newspapers  relish 
gets  only  seam  attention  iront  the  radio;  a  brief  bulletin 
on  a  newscast  is  the  best  that  can  be  hojicd  for.  A  public¬ 
ity  officer  merely  wastes  hts  time  if  he  calls  up  rise  local 
station  to  report  that  the  boys  are  doing  some  sensational 
firing  out  on  die  range  and  demands  coverage.  Rifle  fire 
doesn't  make  good  program  material,  except  pcrliaps  on 
gang-busting  skits,  and  die  radio  people  cannot  drag 
broadcasting  apparatus  out  to  the  target  range  on  a 
moment's  notice.  Moreover,  the  hour  the  boys  arc  doing 
their  shooting  may  have  been  contracted  fot  bv  a  paving 
program. 

Radio  sells  tune  |iist  as  newspapers  sell  advertising 
space  The  schedules  jtc  arranged  in  advance.  In  order 
to  get  time  fot  Army  publicity,  it  is  necessary  to  arrange 
— perhaps  a  considerable  time  in  advance  fot  a  military 
program.  Therefore  a  public  relations  officer  who  is  going 
to  put  tlsc  Army  on  the  air  is  a  man  who  is  going  to  start 
earlv  And  he  is  going  to  deliver  more  or  less  dcfiritich 
n-bedulrd  events. 

He  most  also  rralize  rlut  commercial  radio  in  general 
doesn’t  know  much  abour  the  Army.  A  member  of  a 
radio-station  staff  knows  what  can  lie  broadcast:  bur  un¬ 
less  he  happens  to  l»c  a  Guardsman  or  a  Reserve  officer,  lie 
won't  know  just  wlut  the  Arms  docs  tiut  might  be  suit¬ 
able  material  for  a  broadcast.  The  suldirr  know«  what  the 
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Army  has  and  does  but  doesn't  know  what  part  of  it  ran 
be  put  on  die  air.  1  hat  puts  it  up  to  the  Army,  through 
a  "radio  officer" — who  may  also  handle  press  relation* 
— to  bring  the  Anus  and  commercial  radio  together. 

When  the  radio  officer  sees  a  newsworthy  01  entertain¬ 
ing  event  enming  up  he  should  let  die  radio  station  know 
about  it.  He  should  talk  it  over  with  the  manager,  trs  t» 
Interest  him  in  it.  And  he  should  lie  sure  to  do  this  far 
enough  ahead  nf  rime  ro  that  die  station  manager  doesn't 
schedule  every  period  of  the  dav  on  which  the  event  is  to 
take  place.  With  such  notice,  die  station  will  at  least 
menrion  rhe  event  on  a  news  broadcast  and  perhaps  a 
program  can  lie  arranged. 

In  die  ease  of  encampments,  maneuvers,  and  other  sjie- 
eta!  activities,  the  radio  officer  who  appears  at  the  local 
station  manager’s  office  a  month  or  mote  in  advance  of 
die  event  stands  a  fjir  dunce  of  getting  some  rime  on 
die  air. 

A  program  offered  in  complete  form — reads  for  pro¬ 
duction — is  easier  to  sell  than  an  urudomed  idea,  with 
production  left  to  the  station.  The  radio  officer  can  ex- 


pect  cooperation  from  the  management  and  much  help, 
but  the  job  is  a  big  one.  A  daily,  or  even  a  weekly,  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  large  undertaking. 

Not  only  must  a  program  be  planned  far  in  advance; 
there  must  also  be  a  substitute  ready  for  every  detail  in 
anv  program.  This  means  that  the  officer  in  charge  of  a 
program  must  be  prepared  for  any  emergency.  A  station 
can  fill  in  time  on  short  notice,  but  it  does  not  like  to  do 
so.  When  it  schedules  a  broadcast  from  Camp  Blank  it 
naturally  likes  to  have  a  broadcast  from  Camp  Blank. 

A  radio  officer  can  follow  one  of  two  general  courses  of 
action,  or  he  can  follow  a  course  that  comprises  elements 
of  both.  He  can  (i)  find  and  suggest  subjects  for  cover¬ 
age  ro  the  local  station  or  stations;  or  (2)  he  can  prepare 
complete  programs,  possibly  a  series  of  them. 

The  first  course  of  action  is  fairly  easy  and  simple. 
From  his  own  experience  as  a  listener  the  radio  officer 
knows  some  of  the  qualities  needed  to  make  a  broadcast 
“broadcastable.”  Band  music,  of  course,  is  the  old  stand¬ 
by.  Ceremonies  can  be  put  across  with  the  help  of  good 
narration,  for  they  are  in  themselves  colorful.  Interviews 
aiso  have  a  well-defined  place.  But  best  of  all  is  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  the  Army  does  something. 

Instead  of  bringing  the  station  manager  a  bald  idea,  if 
vou  are  the  radio  officer,  elaborate  on  it.  Do  not  merely 
suggest  a  program  to  deal  with  gas  masks  and  chemical 
warfare.  Work  out  a  skit,  say  an  air  raid  plus  sound  ef¬ 
fects^ — chemical  bombs  dropping  while  gas-mask  drill 
goes  on  in  the  background.  A  broadcast  dealing  with  this 
subject  at  the  1938  Nebraska  National  Guard  camp  fea¬ 
tured  a  soldier  talking  to  the  audience  in  the  normal 
fashion  and  then  donning  a  gas  mask  and  speaking 
through  it.  The  horror  element  was  not  stressed.  It  was  a 
businesslike  explanation  and  made  an  effective  program. 

A  program  featuring  infantry  weapons  should  not  be 
confined,  for  example,  to  a  simple  description  of  the 
37-mm.  gun.  On  the  contrary,  a  problem  should  be 
■worked  out.  Tell  what  the  gun  crew  sees  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  depict  the  approach  of  a  tank,  and  have  the  crew 
run  through  the  process  of  firing  a  problem.  A  tank  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  replete  with  rumblings,  with  the  tank 
crew  telling  what  it  sees  ahead,  and  might  well  include 
the  drama  of  a  gun  jammed  at  a  crucial  moment. 

Routine  activities — as  well  as  special  events — at  even,' 
Army  post  offer  opportunities  for  series  of  programs. 
Such  a  series  could  cover  doings  all  the  wav  from  the 
mess  hail  to  guardhouse  and  from  rifle  range  to  parade 
ground. 

All  this  takes  imagination.  But  a  little  originality  com¬ 
bined  with  full  knowledge  of  the  Army  should  make 
for  interesting  and  informative  radio  programs. 

In  anv  case,  a  radio  officer  must  make  early  contact 


with  the  local  radio-station  manager  to  undertake  the 
most  important  step — -selling  the  idea.  If  the  radio  officer 
has  an  attractive  list  of  suggested  programs,  and  if  he 
can  convince  the  station  manager  that  the  event  will  be 
of  wide  general  interest,  he  won’t  find  the  selling  verv 
difficult. 

If  there  is  likelihood  of  other  stations  having  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  program,  a  group  presentation  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  It  is  possible  that  arrangements  can  be  made  to 
.originate  the  program  on  the  local  station  and  to  re¬ 
broadcast  from  others.  For  this  chain  stations  will  use 
their  own  facilities.  A  program  might  even  be  produced 
and  broadcast  over  Army  short-wave  for  rebroadcast  by 
radio  stations  within  its  range,  but  here  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  approval  is  necessary. 

The  radio  officer,  once  he  has  landed  some  time  on  the 
air,  may  work  up  his  program  in  great  detail  and  have 
every  angle  covered.  But  when  he  actually  gets  on  the 
air  he  may  find  everything  going  wrong — in  fact  things 
go  wrong  far  more  often  than  they  keep  to  schedule. 
Therefore  the  announcer  must  be  prepared  to  “ad  lib.” 
Anyone  subject  to  “mike  fright”  must  be  kept  off  an 
assignment  of  this  sort.  The  job  requires  an  officer  with 
an  agile  tongue  and  complete  understanding  of  all  that 
is  going  on  about  him.  He  must  never  be  caught  napping 
after  a  program  has  been  launched.  Programs  of  the 
man-on-che-street  type  may  be  used  and  in  these  the 
program  director  must  be  able  to  ask  intelligent  questions 
and  have  them  ready  to  spring  as  opportunity  offers. 

Throughout  all  radio  word-pictures  there  must  be 
movement  and  a  touch  of  drama.  For  instance,  you  can¬ 
not  just  say  that  “the  troops  are  moving  out.”  Describe 
the  movement,  give  it  color,  make  a  story  of  it.  Give  a 
word-picture  of  the  whole  panorama  and  explain  how  the 
present  scene  fits  in. 

It  is  especially  essential  that  the  narrator  take  for 
granted  that  his  listeners  know  nothing  much  about  the 
Army.  Therefore  technical  terms  are  definitely  out,  except 
for  a  few  generally  accepted  ones.  This  is  not  such  a 
handicap  as  it  might  seem,  for  we  are  trying  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  Army. 

The  radio  publicist  gets  into  trouble  by  airing  his  pri¬ 
vate  views  or  grinding  an  axe- — not  even  an  Army  axe. 
A  news  broadcast  is  not  the  proper  place  for  such  activi¬ 
ties.  What  listeners  want  is  a  straightforward  account  of 
what  is  going  on,  not  a  patriotic  pep  talk  with  three 
cheers  for  the  Armv,  Navy,  and  Marines.  A  radio  officer 
must  not  expect  to  get  fifteen  minutes  of  undiluted 
praise  of  the  Army  into  every  fifteen  minutes  of  broad¬ 
cast  time.  His  material  muse  have  real  news  or  entertain¬ 
ment  value.  The  advertiser  who  devotes  his  entire  time 
to  boosting  his  product  doesn’t  have  any  listeners.  The 
Armv  is  in  the  same  position.  Moreover,  station  managers 
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Mau-ou-lbe-slrrrl  t)/>c  iutrrritu  tilth  troofn  arriling  at  turnmrt  rucamfmtnl  of  lift  Srbrmhii  Satioual  Guard 

will  ix»r  cany  a  program  of  this  snrt  lot  the  Armv.  They  available  to  even  ijiImi  listener  in  flic  state.  Not  all  til  ‘ 
might,  on  the  other  hand,  carry  the  advertising  pane-  the  nine  Nebraska  stations  could  cany  all  the  programs, 
gyric  because  it  is  paid  for.  but  even  radio  station  in  the  state,  with  one  exception, 

riurrt  is  no  time  of  the  day  or  night  wltcn  vou  can  did  cam  at  least  four.  Tlx-  station  not  participating  was  . 
plant  an  unattended  microphone  jure  anywhere  in  an  hound  bv  a  policy  which  forbade  carrying  a  program 
Army  post  and  expect  to  pick  up  an  interesting  pro  original  mg  through  a  competitor's  facilities,  and  was  ■ 
gram  The  only  possible  exception  is  the  bandstand  dur-  virtuallv  forced  to  prepare  one  broadcast  of  its  own  , 
mg  a  concert.  This  means,  of  course,  that  the  microphone  originating  at  the  camp.  Competition  between  radio  i 
needs  the  sctviccs  of  a  director-announcer  to  take  care  of  'carious  is  just  as  keen  as  between  ncwspatxTs — they  can-  < 
stage  and  explanation.  With  proper  staging,  Atrm  pro-  not  afford  to  ignore  live  program  material, 
grams  will  compare  favorably  with  mans  orher  air  fca-  Thus  every  station  in  Nebraska  carried  at  lease  one 
tnres.  program  dealing  with  National  Guard  camp  aciivitiev  i 

Tile  essential  techniques  and  some  of  die  problems  Phis  was  the  first  time  that  any  even  got  such  complete 
involved  rn  arranging  for  radio  publicity  arc  well  il  coverage  in  that  state— even  the  Governor's  Day  cetr-< 
lustrated  by  the  successful  experiments  conducted  in  monies  usuallv  get  no  more  than  a  special  program  on  l 
connection  with  the  1937  Fourth  Army  Maneuvers  and  one  station,  the  Guard  program,  in  fact,  gave  nunv‘ 
the  1938  Nebraska  National  Guard  encampment  at  Camp  Nebraskans  their  first  radio  Conner  with  die  military 
Ashland,  The  second  of  these  more  closely  parallels  the  After  it  had  been  decided  to  offer  a  program,  the  pm 
situation  with  winch  post  publicity  officers  have  to  deal,  posal  was  submitted  to  all  radio  stations  in  die  state.  A 
It  also  confirmed  die  findings  of  the  first,  more  general  lo.tjoo-watt  Lincoln  station  was  prevailed  upon  to  act  as  - 
experiment.  rhe  key  or  originating  station  with  permission  to  rebtoad-' 

The  1938  Nebraska  National  Guaid  encampment  went  cast  die  program.  Periods  open  on  the  originating  »ra- 
on  die  ait  widi  a  series  of  thirteen  programs  of  fifteen  tinn's  schedule  wen:  listed  and  otlicr  station  managers 
minutes  cadi  and  a  concluding  program  of  one-half  were  requested  to  indicate  lime  preferences.  From  those 
hour.  preferences  else  periods  of  broadcast  were  chosen. 

Coverage  was  so  complete  dial  die  broadcasts  were  A  brief  resume  of  die  programs  wait  out  so  that  station 
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managers  could  choose  those  they  preferred  if  thev  were 
unwilling  co  carrv  all  of  them.  The  training  schedule  for 
the  National  Guard  encampment  furnished  the  basis  of 
the  program.  It  was  mimeographed  and  distributed  in 
this  form: 

Broadcasts  from  National  Guard  Camp 

August  8-21,  1938 

Monday,  August  8 
11:00-11:15  AM 

Description  of  troops’  arrival;  Man-on-street  type  inter¬ 
view  in  various  companies  as  men  pitch  camp. 

T uesday,  August  9 
11:00-11:15  AM 

Interview  with  quartermaster  and  supply  officers,  origi¬ 
nating  from  quartermaster  office.  It  is  always  of  interest 
to  civilians  to  hear  how  many  miles  of  cookies  troops  will 
eat,  and  so  on. 

Wednesday ,  August  1  o 
11:00-1 1:15  AM 

Interview  with  medical  officers  and  description  of  field 
hospital.  General  public  always  finds  sanitation  and  dis¬ 
ease-prevention  interesting. 

Thursday,  August  11 
11:00-11:15  AM 

Interview  with  howitzer  officers  and  explanation  of 
howitzer  company’s  duties.  Few  people  know  much  about 
the  howitzer  and  its  place  in  modern  war. 

Friday,  August  12 
11:00-11:15  AM 

Description  of  gas  and  chemical  warfare  demonstration. 
Gas  bombs  and  grenades  will  be  exploded  and  troops  will 
run  through  the  gas.  For  demonstration,  tear  gas  is  used. 
This  should  be  interesting. 

Saturday,  August  73 
8:00-8: 15  AM 

All  the  infantry  troops  in  a  full-field  inspection,  and 
then  parade  following  the  inspection.  This  should  be  in¬ 
structive  and  interesting. 

Sunday,  August  14 
2:30-3:00  PM 

Band  concert  by  noth  Medical  Regiment  band.  This 
program  will  include  only  military  music. 

Monday ,  August  1 

5:3°'5'-45  PM 

On-the-spot  description  of  a  formal  guard  mount. 
Mounting  the  guard  is  one  of  the  most  colorful  of  mili¬ 
tary  ceremonies. 

Tuesday,  August  16 
11:00-11:15  AM 

All  infantry  units  in  field  exercises.  Description  of  ex¬ 
tended  order  and  combat  principles.  Impressive. 


Wednesday,  August  i-y 
11:00-11:15  AM 

On  this  dav  troops  march  at  dawn  on  a  two-day  ma¬ 
neuver.  They  will  be  designated  as  the  Red  Army  and 
the  Blue  Army.  One  defends  a  position  near  the  State 
Fisheries,  the  other  attacks.  This  broadcast  will  be  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  actual  attack  as  it  takes  place  from  an  ad¬ 
vanced  position. 

Thursday,  August  18 
1 1  :oo  am 

This  will  be  a  fifteen-minute  remote  broadcast  from  a 
spot  where  the  troops  march  bv  on  their  return  to  camp 
after  the  maneuver  is  over.  Should  be  very  colorful. 

Friday,  August  ig 
8:00-8:15  AM 

Infantry  troops  in  riot-duty  exercises.  Description  of 
the  movements  with  backgrounds  of  actual  instruction 
and  comments  by  instructors  and  men. 


I 


Saturday,  August  20 
8:00-8: 15  AM 

The  infantrv  regiment  holding  battalion  inspections, 
inspections  are  always  interesting. 


Sunday,  August  2 1 
2:00-2:30  PM 

A  description  of  the  Governor’s  Day  ceremonies.  This 
is  Army  Show  Day.  Should  be  .immensely  colorful. 

The  '  “cue”  sheet  is  important  for  the  coordination  of 
programs,  for  no  radio  station  wants  to  publicize  another. 
Station  XYZ  does  not  care  to  broadcast  a  program  which, 
following  the  opening  bugle  call  and  the  theme  music, 
begins:  “Station  BUZZ  present  an  official  program  of  the 
Nebraska  National  Guard.  ...”  The  cue  sheet  is  the 
device  that  gives  the  local  outlets  a  share  of  credit.  The 
cue  sheet  used  last  summer  follows: 


BUGLE  CALL  AND  MUSIC  WILL  ORIGINATE 
THROUGH  ( key  station J 

IMPORTANT: 

CUE  SHEET: 

NEBRASKA  NATIONAL  GUARD  PROGRAMS 

AUGUST  8-21,  inclusive 

OPEN  ON  ZERO  AS  SCHEDULE:  (EXAMPLE: 
11:00:00)  WITH 

BIZ:  BUGLE  “ FIRST  CALL” 

MUSIC:  " STARS  AND  STRIPES  FOREVER,” 
FADE  AFTER  TEN  SECONDS  FOR 

LOCAL  ANNOUNCER:  “(Local  station)  presents  an 
official  program  of  the  Nebraska  National  Guard  origi¬ 
nating  at  the  Guard  camp  near  Ashland,  Nebraska,  and 
coming  to  you  through  the  facilities  of  stations  (key 
station )  and  ( local  station ).” 
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Ml.’ SIC  UP  AFTER  TWENTY  SECONDS  I  KON! 

FADE:  CONTINUE  FULL  FOR  TEN  SECONDS 
FADE  GUARD  CAMP  ANNOUNCER:  INTO 
SHOW 


and  the  show  takes  up  front  camp  as  hirudcast  through 
the  originating  iuiim  ami  rcbnuilair  thtuugh  the  |<Ki| 
station. 

Flic  closing  cue  signals  die  etui  of  the  program  ar*} 
the  local  announcer  take*  over  for  hit  local  ’  pilin'*  ,* 
takes  over  permanently  if  tlsc  dosing  music  is  iu 
omitted. 

Only  twn  of  tlresr  Nebraska  broadcasts  failed  to  go  <iff 
.n  scheduled.  Tlie  two-dav  maneuver  was  called  oil  he- 
came  of  bad  weather,  and  ir  was  necessary  to  mhitrtute 
lor  these  periods. 

The  Nebraska  National  Cuarrl  broadcasts  were,  in 
LOCAL  ANNOUNCER  This  is  stanon  general,  favorably  received  b\  tire  public.  Studio  heads 

Nchratka.  an  official  outlet  for  Neb-  widw,,t  ,'tcclx‘on  approved  of  them,  and  the 

pieces  of  fan  mail  received  echoed  rise  maiugerical  ap¬ 
plause.  I  lie  nature  of  the  progtaim  Ivad  much  to  do  with 
this  favorable  treeptinn.  For  one  thing,  no  program  sav- 
tsicd  of  propaganda;  all  were  held  to  straight  reporting. 
Throughout  tfic  senes  tire  commentator  confined  himself 
m  sctbal  repotting  on  the  scenes  covered. 

In  sum.  die  Army  must  have  “tadio  officers"  to  plan 
usable  programs,  get  radio  time,  and  work  closclv  with 
the  stations  that  put  them  on  T  he  Army’s  radio  programs 
must  be  dramatic,  they  must  entertain;  they  must  avoid 
propaganda.  Die  Ncbiaska  National  Guard  ptograim 
liavc  psunicd  the  wav.  The  Army  is  mining  a  her  t| 
it  kerps  off  tire  air. 


CLOSING  CUE 

GUARD  CAMP  ANNOUNCER  ’This  jwogram. 
authorized  by  Adjutant  General  H  ).  Paul,  is  an  official 
presentation  of  tire  Nebraska  National  Guard  and  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  National  Guard  Camp  at  Ashland, 
through  tire  facilities  of  ( ley  lUtian  )  and  affiliated  Ne¬ 
braska  stations." 


4f  .  . 

raska  National  Guard  program,  by  command  of  Ad¬ 
jutant  General  Paul." 

(Note)  GUARD  CAMP  ANNOUNCERS  CLOS^ 
ING  Cl  E  WILL  COMI:  14  minutes  $u  seconds  from 
first  note  of  bugle  call  on  1 5-minute  shows  jn  min¬ 
utes.  jo  seconds  from  first  note  of  bugle  on  Italf-hoor 
shows.  In  other  words,  yout  local  announcer  will  hase 
30  seconds  for  local  identification. 

As  tire  cue  sheet  indicates,  a  fadeout  comes  after  ten 
seconds  of  theme  music.  Tim  permits  tire  local  an¬ 
nouncer  to  name  hts  own  station  in  the  opening  an¬ 
nouncement.  After  rwrntv  seconds  tire  music  resumes 


Tbt  German  Aim)  utilises  heavy  machine  gum  nu  dual  mount i  in  defense  against 

Ivu- flying  attack  planes. 


%e  £k\j  ^la^cet 

By  LIEUTENANT  WALLACE  M.  NELSON, 

U.  S.  Marine  Corps 
and 

LIEUTENANT  EDWIN  P.  PENNEBAKER 

U.  S.  Marine  Corps  ( Aviation ) 

☆  ☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆ 

The  “sky  target”  is  a  moving  imaginary  point  in  the 
sky  positioned  in  the  elements  of  azimuth,  altitude,  range, 
speed,  and  direction,  by  an  airplane  in  another  portion  of 
the  skv.  The  action  of  tracking  the  plane  with  the  director 
causes  the  gun  to  fire  at  the  offset  target.  As  the  plane  is 
tracked  recording  instruments  make  records  of  the  relation 
of  the  center  of  burst  to  the  position  of  the  sky  target. 
The  problem  of  determining  hits  remains  essentially  the 
same. 

The  skv  target  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  sleeve  target 
but  gives  a  means  for  experimental  firing  not  feasible  at 
present.  This  includes  fire  at  higher  speed  targets,  in¬ 
coming  gliding  targets,  and  certain  maneuvering  cargets. 
The  sky  target  can  also  be  adapted  to  supplant  the  sleeve 
target  entirely. 

In  brief,  the  operation  of  the  sky  target  consists  of  track¬ 
ing  the  actual  plane  and  firing  in  another  portion  of  the 
sky.  The  plane  thus  becomes  a  free  target  without  safetv 
restrictions — it  is  a  wartime  target.1 

2The  November- December,  1938.  Coast  Artillery  Journal  car¬ 
ried  an  excellent  article.  ‘‘Something  to  Shoot  At."  by  Major  S.  L. 
McCroskey,  C.A.C.  The  author  clearly  stated  the  deficiencies  of 
the  sleeve  target  and  the  reasons  why  something  better  is  desirable. 
The  sky  target  Iras  not  been  directly  compared  to  the  radio  con¬ 
trolled  target  since  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  oi  each  in 
relation  to  the  other  are  quite  obvious.  It  is  believed  that  either — 
or  both— methods  would  prove  very  helpful. 
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SKY  TARGET 


The  theory  of  firing  and  recording  the  fire  in  another 
portion  of  the  skv  is  quite  simple.  Referring  to  Figure  i , 
oi  and  02  represent  the  positions  of  the  recording  theodo¬ 
lites;  X  represents  the  position  of  the  guns,  or  and  X, 
of  course,  are  ordinarily  very  close  together. 

All  instruments  are  oriented  along  the  baseline.  Then 
as  tire  plane  is  tracked  by  the  recording  theodolite  let  us 
assume  that  a  device  has  been  introduced  which  causes  the 
movement  of  the  tracking  telescope  from  the  baseline 
toward  the  plane  to  produce  an  equal  and  opposite  move¬ 
ment  of  the  camera  lens,  thus  making  angle  a  equal  angle 
b,  and  angle  c  equal  angle  d.  Thus  we  actually  take  a 
picture  of  the  skv  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  baseline  and 
at  an  equal  distance  from  it. 

Bv  causing  the  azimuth  bugs  of  the  guns  to  move  op>- 
posite  to  their  present  motion  bv  an  equal  amount  (either 
mechanically  or  electrically)  ,  we  cause  the  guns  to  shoot 
toward  the  recorded  point  in  the  skv,  since  angle  e  will 
equal  angle  f. 

ft  is  possible  to  track  the  plane  quite  accurately  and  for 
all  practical  purposes  the  skv  target  can  be  assumed  to  be 
in  the  center  of  the  camera  film.  The  bursts  then  are 
referred  to  the  skv  target  for  determination  of  whether 
thev  are  hits. 

To  produce  this  result  two  devices  must  be  provided: 
first,  one  that  will  cause  the  tracking  scope  and  the  camera 
lens  of  the  recording  theodolite  to  move  equal  amounts  in 
opposite  directions  from  the  baseline  as  the  plane  is 
tracked;  and  second,  a  device  that  will  cause  an  equal  and 
opposite  movement  of  the  azimuth  bug  on  the  guns. 

The  development  of  two  such  devices  should  not  be 
insuperably  difficult.  The  value  of  the  sky  target  would 
justify  the  work  of  development. 

Outlined  briefly  below  is  a  schematic  arrangement  to 
accomplish  the  desired  end  in  so  far  as  the  cameras  are 
concerned.  Undoubtedly  this  arrangement  can  be  greatly 
improved  upon,  but  the  writer  is  satisfied  as  to  its  me¬ 
chanical  practicability.  A  means  of  support  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  pivots  involved  has  been  worked  out,  which  permits 
entire  freedom  of  movement  of  the  tracking  scope  and 
camera  in  360  degrees  of  azimuth  and  go  degrees  in  ele¬ 
vation.  However  in  the  interest  of  brevity  a  discussion  of 
pivot  support  is  omitted. 

In  the  schematic  diagram  (Figure  2),  broken  lines  rep¬ 
resent  the  azimuth  train  and  solid  lines  the  elevation  train. 

Two  elevation  and  two  azimuth  handwheels  are  shown, 
in  as  much  as  in  this  particular  arrangement  these  hand- 
wheels  are  fixed  and  as  the  tracker  moves  around  to  keep 
on  the  target  in  azimuth,  one  set  of  handwheels 
would  be  more  convenient  for  him  than  the  other. 

As  the  azimuth  handwheel  is  turned  about  axis 
a,  bevel  gears  transmit  this  motion  to  pinion  b  and 
pinion  c.  As  these  pinions  rotate  about  a  vertical 
axis  they  rotate  discs  d  and  e  in  opposite  direction.  As  disc 
d  rotates  it  moves  the  standard  f  which  is  mounted  upon  it. 
Sleeves  on  this  standard  constrain  the  elevation  disc  g  to 
move  around  the  vertical  axis  h.  If  the  tracking  telescope 
is  mounted  on  the  elevation  disc  g,  it  follows  that  proper 
movement  of  the  azimuth  handwheel  will  cause  the 
tracking  telescope  to  remain  on  the  target  in  azimuth. 


Figure  1 
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Figure  2 


Since  the  direction  of  rotation  of  disc  e  is  reversed  front  b.  This  motion  results  in  similar  vertical  motion  of  the 

that  of  disc  d,  if  we  consider  the  camera  to  be  similarly  standard  /.  On  the  edge  of  this  standard  next  to  the  de¬ 
mounted  on  elevation  disc  j,  it  follows  that  the  movement  vation  disc  g  is  a  rack  gear  which  engages  the  gear  teeth 

of  the  azimuth  handwheel  will  cause  the  camera  to  move  on  the  circumference  of  the  elevation  disc  g.  Then  as  rack 

equally  in  amount  and  opposite  in  direction  to  the  track-  f  moves  vertically,  disc  g  moves  about  horizontal  pivot 

ing  telescope.  If  the  camera  and  telescope  are  laid  parallel  p  and  imparts  an  elevation  angle  to  the  telescope  which  is 

on  the  baseline  initially  (or  converged  at  a  distant  point  mounted  on  it.  A  similar  sequence  operates  the  move- 

on  the  baseline)  the  desired  result  is  obtained.  ment  in  elevation  of  the  camera. 

As  the  elevation  handwheel  is  rotated  around  axis  /,  The  device  to  cause  the  director  to  track  the  plane  and 
bevel  gears  transmit  this  motion  to  shaft  m  which  has  ^le  glin  fire  on  the  target  appears  simple  enough.  The 

screw  threads  which  engage  in  corresponding  threads  in  motion  of  the  electrical  azimuth  bug  could  be  reversed 

the  center  of  the  disc  d.‘  Disc  d,  being  prevented  from  electrically  or  mechanically;  or  else  a  reversing  gear  could 

rotating  by  the  hand  on  the  azimuth  handwheel,  is  thus  ^e  inserted  between  the  mechanical  azimuth  bug  and  the 

constrained  to  move  vertically  on  axis  m  along  the  pinion  S00-  The  idea  seems  simple  enough  to  require  no  illustra- 

_  tion.  The  quadrant  elevation  and  fuze  transmitted  by  the 

2 A  movement  of  the  azimuth  handwheel  will  obviously  cause  disc  director  and  received  by  the  gun  would  naturally  remain 
A  to  move  up  or  down  the  shaft  m  f  if  the  elevation  handwheel  is  same. 

considered  fixed!  thus  causing  a  movement  in  elevation.  However  — ,  ‘  ,  .  ,  , 

this  sketch  is  only  intended  as  a  rough  schematic  to  indicate  one  1  he  use  or  the  skv  target  would  necessitate  more  corn- 

means  of  accomplishing  the  desired  result  and  this  apparent  diffi-  plicated  recording  equipment  and  particularly  trustworthy 
culty  could  easily  be  avoided  bv  anv  one  of  several  mechanical  r,  „  °  . 1  1  ,  .  >  .  - 

means.  trackers.  Can  oration  or  the  equipment  before  firing 
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would  be  4  definite  problem.  Visual  cccord*  could  »nll 
be  taken  b>  an  adapuunn  ot  the  mechanism  slxiwu  in 
figure  2.  but  the  worth  ol  parallel  records  might  not 

Warrant  it. 

hi  so  (or  at  spotting  tt  ttnermed,  spotting  scopes  with  a 
l  JcvivC  similar  to  that  used  for  die  recording  theodolite 
would  be  necessary.  However  pan  remits  diow  spotting 
m  be  more  ui  a  hindrance  dun  a  help,  and  much  valu¬ 
able  ilata  would  result  without  dealing  with  spots. 

The  tracking  telescope  operator's  accuracy  could  lie 
cheeked  hs  providing  a  checking  scope,  or  In  taking  an 
f  additional  camera  record  of  tire  plane  itself.  In  the  latter 
ease  a  method  might  Ik  evolved  lot  making  corrections  fix 
slight  inaccuracies  n|  tracking  by  applying  the  variation 
between  «1k  plane  and  the  film  center  ot  the  checking 
carnet  a  to  the  film  center  of  the  recording  camera  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  CXJncCted  film  center  Howevci.  with  well  trained 
tracker*  personnel  tracking  inaccuracies  ate  negligible  and 
can  he  disregarded. 


Tlic  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  tracking  tele¬ 
scope  and  camera  could  Ik  so  devised  as  to  penult  optional 
use  ol  the  sleeve  target,  introduction  ot  a  reversing  gear 
(or  tts  mechanical  equivalent)  would  cause  the  tracking 
scope  and  camera  to  move  togedvr  in  azimuth,  as  well 
as  elevation.  Tins  optional  arrangement  would  also  serve 
to  give  a  means  of  checking  die  mstruinent  and  tratrimg 
die  tucking  operators. 

The  use  ot  die  akv  taiget  would  liting  mam  advantages. 
Am  ty[K  of  plane  can  be  user!  provided  it  obtains  the 
desired  ceiling.  This  eliminate*  the  necessity  °f  using 
only  high-powered  craft  to  obtain  requisite  speed  and 
altitude — a  t\  pc  of  plane  thjt  is  not  always  avatablc  for 
lowing  sleeves. 

All  in  all.  tliis  device  his  possibilities  great  enough  to 
warrant  experimentation.  U  nuv  be  found  impracticable 
to  make  it  a  standard  article  of  gun  batters  equipment, 
but  it  wruild  undoubtedly  open  up  a  new  held  of  expefi- 
mcnul  liting  closch  akin  to  wartime  conditions. 


Hundreds  of  Coast  Artillery  Resent  officers  and  organizations  representing  all  three 
components  of  the  Army  participated  in  a  recent  antiaircraft  field  problem  tn  South¬ 
ern  California.  Among  lire  units  engaged  uere  the  hid,  H'llh,  ')~">tb.  9~6tb.  and 
911th  Coast  Artillery  ( A  A );  the  id,  62  VA,  and  626th  Coast  Artillery  (HD):  and 
the  2Hst  Coast  Artillery  (AA),  California  Sational  Guard.  The  picture  shout  a 
tommand  post  during  the  exrrciie.  Left  to  right:  Colouel  Paul  I).  Hunker,  execulitt 
for  Resents.  Southern  California;  Colonel  Frauds  H.  Lincoln,  executive,  Sbtlh 
Coast  Artillery  District :  Colonel  E  A  Lr am,  commander  of  the  provisional  brigade: 
and  Colouel  E.  .4.  Stockton,  Jr.,  umpire. 
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The  Rains  of  November 
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The  Muntuj  Country .  j  linrntjnt — J  Fnmeire.  .In  l 

(October  2  yNovember  24,  1  ytj6 ). 

The  old  gentlemen  clanking  with  medals,  who  might 
have  been  observed  passing  down  the  street  incongruously 
called  Cabbage-Market,  and  so  on  through  the  lull  of  the 
K.K.  Hofbutg,  between  the  great  paired  frescos  of  The 
Coin*  Forth  to  ILittle  and  The  Victorious  Return  these 
men  were  not  depressed.  In  spite  ol  the  unluppv  con¬ 
ditions  in  Italy,  the  loss  of  various  small  alliances  near 
tlir  Rhttir  and  I’o.  and  tile  irritating  certainty  that  the 
linghsh  had  sent  a  man  to  Paris  to  discuss  sep-atate  peace 
these  gentlemen,  the  members  of  the  Aulic  Council, 
could  consider  rhe  position  of  their  country  as  excellent. 

Tor  there  was  plenty  of  time  for  Austria  to  work  out 
Ixt  Continental  polmco-nnlitaiv  problem.  For  rhar  mat¬ 
ter,  tlir  Aulic  Council  had  time  for  everything;  it  was 
immortal,  could  afford  to  regard  battles,  campaigns,  even 
entire  wars  as  incidents.  Iu  juntor  member  nad  l>ecn  in 
uniform  for  more  than  forty  seats,  and  iu  their  aggregate 
of  neatls  ten  cent  tines'  military  experience,  live  high 
councillors  had  learned  that  the  Victorious  Return  be¬ 
longs  ultimately  to  that  nation  whsch  can  exert  unremit¬ 
ting  pressure  across  broad  reaches  of  live  map  and  calendar. 
Use  French  intelligence  was  sharp  and  often  finely  tem¬ 
pered,  hut  leichiiinnig,  lunatic;  lacking  that  essential 
diviphnc  111  cooperation  without  which  its  most  spectacu¬ 
lar  successes  were  interjections,  whose  points  finally 
blunted  and  turned  from  live  nun  unreal  stability  of  j 
system  based  on  the  law  of  averages. 

Tlic  summer  campaigns  of  die  Rhine  armies  were 
mrr,  rhe  council's  resources  free  for  the  one  field  in  which 
tlk-  results  had  hern  unsatisfactory — Italy.  The  French 
1  had  achieved  certain  successes  there  (it  appeared  to  die 
!  old  gendemen)  by  die  typical  Gallic  trick  of  concentrat¬ 


ing  j  first-class  effort  in  a  second-class  field.  The  Austrian 
commanders  in  Italy  bad  been  dins  far  men  not  quite  or 
not  vet  worthy  of  places  at  die  courted  table — Beaulieu, 
appointed  for  his  implacable  Itatrcd  of  those  revolution¬ 
aries  whu  had  wrecked  his  fine  house  at  lodoigncs,  using 
the  priceless  collection  of  maps  and  books  to  kindle  the 
fires  wherewith  tliey  melted  down  his  antique  medals 
for  gold;  Wurmser,  who  had  really-  no  reputation  hut  that 
for  courage,  gamed  as  an  officer  of  lighr  horse 

Yet  there  were  not  wanting  signs  that  rhe  pressure 
transmitted  through  even  these  relatively  incompetent 
ducts  was  having  its  effect  in  Italy  or  perhaps  the 
French,  dime  creatures  of  erratic  impulse,  were  display¬ 
ing  theit  normal  capacity  for  surrounding  themselves 
with  lutteds.  Materially,  die  results  were  the  same; 
troops  drilling  iu  Rome,  the  Papacy  certain  soon  to  de¬ 
nounce  its  treaty  with  the  Directors;  the  Genoese  bank 
ing  interests  so  unfriendly  to  France  that  she  had  been 
forced  to  srnd  soldiers,  tile  King  of  Sardinia  v  toads  pullu 
taring  with  bandits  who  had  been  soldiers,  Naples  stir¬ 
ring;  Venetian  jicasants  coming  to  the  Austrian  omposts 
svirh  gossip  ol  a  French  army  much  sick  and  with  no 
reinforcements. 

If  the  full  weight  of  the  Empire  could  now  lie  applied 
to  thr  thin  shell  of  French  soldiery  around  Mantua,  there 
should  be  a  crash;  and  thanks  to  dir  cordon  system,  the 
means  were  at  hand  for  such  an  application.  When  Graf 
Wurmser  made  his  late  unfortunate  effort  to  relieve 
Mantua  a  member  ol  the  great  cnuucil  itself  Itail  already 
Ikrcn  tailoring  to  construct  the  cordon  inside  his — Freiherr 
Alvinzy  von  Bcrbcrck,  wl»o  had  been  a  soldier  at  fifteen 
and  was  now-  sixty,  very  young  fur  a  general  command, 
but  a  man  of  ability'  bey  ond  his  years.  Hr  had  raised  die 
Tyrolean  Landsturm  to  die  number  of  jo, 000  and  as 
senibled  ir  ,ir  Neumarkr  (Map  a),  then  gone  ui  Gore  in 
tlic  Friuli  to  superintend  the  training  of  some  new  Croat 
and  Serb  regiments,  with  whom  were  brigaded  the  troops 
wise  bad  came  in  from  Galicia,  veterans  of  die  Polish 
atrnv  taken  into  the  Austrian  service  when  dicir  country 
was  cxtinguislied.  General  Davidovich,  a  scout  fellow, 
could  lead  die  Tyrol cn  down  on  Trent.  Alvinzy  himself 
should  go  straight  across  rise  Venetian  flat.*  on  Verona, 
with  his  Croats,  Serin  and  Poles,  to  whom  were  added 
die  men  General  Quosdanovkb  used  from  tlir  lur 
disaster — 27.000  all  told. 

All  die  better  that  it  would  be  a  winter  campaign 
With  snow  in  tlic  Alp?  of  Savoy  the  French  could  hardly 
undertake  sending  men  down  the  long  walk  from  Stras- 
liourg  ik  Lyon,  and  they  had  none  nearer  Italy. 


On  the  night  of  October  25th  a  man  was  captured  on 
the  outposts  of  Massena’s  division,  whose  skulking  man¬ 
ner.  military  hack  and  ignorance  of  Italian  proclaimed  him 
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secret  messenger  or  <pv  flic  search  gave  no  mult, 
Marhicu  Dumas,  the  athletic  mulatto  who  was  brigadier 
tliclt,  1 1 .u I  hit  suspect  stripped  jih!  ttcrl  to  a  table,  then 
bmughi  in  a  couple  of  camp  butchm  with  their  bloody 
anmns  and  cleavers,  indicating  where  llm  should  nuke 
die  fast  cut.  The  messenger  was  not  that  much  nl  a  hero; 
he  shrieked  a  conlcvtion  and  a  dose  o!  purge  having  ex- 
rrarred  rhe  metal  capsule  from  its  hiding  place.  Bonaparte 
learned  the  Austrian  plan. 

W  urmscr  was  to  make  his  sortie  from  Mantua  on  No¬ 
vember  24.  a  month  hciKe,  a  month  tu  operate  on  die 
divided  Austrian  armies.  As  soon  as  Massena  s  scouis  re¬ 
potted  Alviiwy  iu  movctncJU  toward  the  Btenta.  order* 
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for  the  counter-stroke  went  out.  Bonaparte  would  hold 
him  at  Bassano;  Vaubois,  who  had  the  biggest  of  the  di¬ 
visions.  was  to  attack  Davidovich  “in  such  a  manner  as  to 
take  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  throwing  him  back  on 
Neumarkt  with  his  organizations  broken,”  then  come  fast 
down  the  Brenta  onto  Alvin zy’s  rear. 

On  November  3d  Vaubois  delivered  his  attack  against 
the  Austrian  head  of  column  on  the  road  beyond  Lavis. 
It  was  both  fierce  and  long-sustained,  but  the  whitecoats 
had  nearly  three  to  one  of  him,  enough  to  make  good 
their  defense  at  the  point  of  contact  and  still  spare  men 
to  send  under  Wukassovich,  that  stern  Slav  fighter,  in  a 
circuit  to  the  French  flank  by  the  valley  of  the  Avisio. 
The  brigadier  there  had  scouted  his  front  in  the  morning 
and  found  nothing  and  his  force  was  now  weak  with  de¬ 
tachments  for  the  main  battle,  from  which  came  onlv 
gloomy  news.  In  the  closing  twilight  Wukassovich  hit 
him  by  surprise;  the  brigadier  was  taken  with  half  his 
men,  a  battalion  wiped  out,  Vaubois ’s  flank  turned  and 
the  French  sent  tumbling  in  on  Trent,  tired,  dismayed, 
the  spell  of  victory  broken  that  had  been  theirs  since  the 
dawn  of  Montenotte. 

Bonaparte  in  Verona  was  roused  before  dawn  to  hear 
the  news.  This  was  worse  than  Sahuguet’s  failure  after 
Bassano,  looking  like  weak  moral  fiber;  but  it  might  be 
cancelled  by  a  change  of  plan.  Vaubois  was  to  let  go 
Trent  and  make  his  defense  at  the  defile  of  Caliano,  where 
stood  the  La  Pietra  castle  so  boldly  taken  in  that  last  cam¬ 
paign.  Bonaparte  himself  would  beat  Alvinzy  in  a  battle 
at  the  crossings  of  the  Brenta,  circle  the  hills  up  that 
stream  as  he  had  circled  them  down  and  fall  on  Davido¬ 
vich’s  rear.  Massena  was  to  fall  back  from  Bassano  on 
Vicenza,  bur  keep  contact  with  Alvinzy ’s  vanguard,  to 
attack  him  as  soon  as  the  Austrians  were  astride  the  river; 
Division  Augereau  moved  out  in  close  support  of  Mas¬ 
sena. 

The  clash  came  on  7  November,  Massena  attacking 
violently  at  the  first  light  of  day,  winning,  and  driving 
the  Austrians  back  to  the  left  bank  under  heavy  loss. 
Bonaparte  himself,  riding  in  with  Division  Augereau  to 
finish  them,  encountered  enemy  elements  on  the  road 
straight  east  out  of  Vicenza,  lower  down  than  he  had  ex¬ 
pected,  hut  drove  them  also  in  on  Bassano  without  diffi¬ 
culty.  It  was  now  falling  dark,  hut  the  reserves  were 
ordered  up  to  win  the  bridges  and  pound  the  beaten  im¬ 
perials  hack  across  the  Friuli  before  they  could  rally. 

But  as  this  reserve  marched  up  through  the  village  of 
Carmagnano  the  whole  night  blazed  with  flanges  of  fire 
and  they  were  counter-attacked  at  the  bayonec.  Alvinzy, 
a  trickier  tactician  than  Bonaparte  imagined,  had  crossed 
on  a  wide  front,  over  a  new-built  bridge  at  Fontaniva  as 
well  as  at  the  permanent  Bassano  structure,  and  all  the 
day’s  fighting  had  been  done  against  onlv  one  of  his 
wings.  The  men  in  Carmagnano  were  part  of  the  other — 
Croats,  with  wonderful  stomach  for  combat.  Bonaparte 
swung  Augereau  around  and  brought  him  down  on 
them,  but  they  would  not  give  up,  not  even  when  a 


batten'  of  shell-guns  came  up  to  smash  them  in  the  face, 
not  rill  they  were  all  dead. 

But  now  it  was  midnight  and  past,  the  bridgeheads  to 
the  far  bank  not  won  yet — and  at  this  moment  came  a 
Job’s  messenger  from  the  north.  Two  of  Vaubois’s  demi- 
brigades  had  panicked  in  the  defile  of  Caliano;  he  had 
been  heavily  defeated.  His  formations  were  streaming 
down  the  Adige  with  Davidovich  coming  along  like  a 
cloudburst  behind;  might  be  in  Verona  or  Peschiera  by 
the  next  noon. 

III 

Bonaparte  had  not  slept  that  night  and  did  not.  Long 
ago  he  had  suspected  Vaubois,  a  count,  as  one  of  those 
dry  formalists  of  the  old  regime,  but  thought  the  man 
had  head  enough  to  outweigh  a  dessicated  heart,  which 
was  true  while  the  troops  were  going  forward  against  num¬ 
bers  something  like  their  own  at  contact  points.  The  first 
defeat,  at  Lavis,  showed  he  neither  had  nor  could  inspire 
his  men  with  sans-calotte  recklessness,  and  already  on  the 
15th  the  young  archangelic  Brigadier  Joubert  had  been 
sent  up  to  be  his  inspiration. 

Now  Bonaparte  went  himself,  riding  all  night;  found 
Vaubois’s  men  camped  on  the  high  plateau  of  Rivoli, 
overlooking  the  Adige  roads,  with  their  general  trying  to 
bring  them  out  of  the  dumps  by  discipline  and  Joubert 
by  encouragement,  two  methods  that  did  not  march  to¬ 
gether.  7  he  men  were  ordered  paraded ;  the  commander 
in  chief  addressed  them,  special  attention  to  the  two 
demi-brigades  that  had  broken; 

“Soldiers!  Iam  not  satisfied  with  vou.  You  have  shown 
neither  discipline,  constancy  nor  courage.  You  let  your¬ 
selves  run  away  in  panic  terror  from  a  position  where  a 
handful  of  really  brave  men  would  have  stopped  an  army. 
Soldiers  of  the  39th  and  85th,  you  are  not  French  soldiers. 
Chief  of  Staff,  have  it  inscribed  on  the  standards  of  these 
men,  ‘They  are  no  longer  of  the  Army  of  Italy!’  ” 

Down  the  line  old  veterans  caught  their  breath,  burst 
into  protest  and  tears,  as  the  general  rode  away  from 
them  with  his  face  set  like  ice. 

IV 

Tile  mechanical  problem  was  less  easily  solved  than 
the  emotional.  One  could  privately  make  Joubert  com¬ 
mander  and  Vaubois  commander’s  clerk  of  the  division 
that  had  belonged  to  the  latter — not  publicly,  men  must 
be  made  to  feel  personal  responsibility  for  the  Caliano  fail¬ 
ure.  One  could  order  up  a  battalion  of  garrison  troops; 
send  Massena  the  mountain  expert  to  gauge  the  position 
at  Rivoli.  All  of  these  are  palliatives;  on  the  grand  scale 
there  was  nothing  but  concentrate  and  wait  for  an  Austrian 
blunder — 21,000  men  at  Verona,  against  whom  Alvinzy 
strode  with  27,000;  8,000  at  Rivoli,  facing  Davidovich’s 
20,000;  9,000  holding  the  outlets  of  Mantua  against 
Wurmser’s  23,000.  The  last  was  not  due  to  move  for 
three  weeks  more  and  could  he  counted  on  to  hold  that 
schedule;  and  Bonaparte  felt  himself  equal  to  demolish¬ 
ing  Alvinzy,  but  only  if  the  latter  blundered  before 
Davidovich,  coming  down  the  gorges  certain  as  a  glacier. 
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united  with  him  or  air  die  french  communication*. 

Tlie  tear  piard  spied  toward  Vicenza  like  uuesling 
hounds;  on  the  morning  of  Novembet  rath  they  Drought 
word  Alvinzv  had  puslird  Ills  advance  across  the  slow 
stream  Alponc  and  taken  srarion  on  a  spot  of  mountain 
jiltring  across  rhr  mad  at  Caldicro.  Here  was  tire  blunder 
a  chance  to  smash  that  licad  of  column  before  die  Austrian 
guns  came  duuugh  the  neck  at  Alponc’s  bndge;  Bona- 
pane  issued  a  proclamation: 

Soldiers'  The  liberty  of  Italv,  the  luppinrss  of  France 
depend  upon  vour  courage.  Your  generals  will  do  their 
duty;  when  the  dnitm  hear,  soldiers'  remember  to  be 
worths’  of  yourselves.  I  have  only  two  words  to  sav;  dies 
will  be  enough  for  Frenchmen:  Italy!  Mantua!  Once 
more  bcliave  as  you  luve  beluved  before  and  Europe  will 
no  longer  contest  with  vou  the  title  of  die  hravesr  and 
most  powerful  nation  of  the  world." 

Die  drums  bear,  then,  the  columns  marched.  At  dusk 
they  prodded  in  the  Austrian  pickets;  ai  dawn  drove  for- 
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with  j  northeast  wind  that  blew  it 
into  tlic  faces  of  the  Cauls.  M.mcnj’s 
Jrivc  suddenly  faltered,  Im  front  col¬ 
lapsed,  one  battalion  surrendered  com¬ 
plete  Augcreau  was  Hanked,  ami 
with  rite  gale  pounding  thru  hacks, 
the  defeated  French  went  stumhling 
into  Verona.  That  night  Bonaparte 
could  hear  them  talking  in  tlic  streets; 
"We  can't  light  this  war  alone.  That 
army  against  us  there  is  tlic  one 
lourdan  and  Moreau  should  have 
taken  cate  of.  What’s  the  use  of  beat¬ 
ing  diem?  Tlic  Austrians  will  fust 
send  down  Jnod1er,,* 
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Waul,  Masse na  on  the  left  where  die  ground  was  high. 
Augrreau  on  die  right  in  a  nu/c  of  svalls,  gardens,  and 
vino.  It  was  hard  hghring  tinder  sullen  November 
cluudi,  thmugh  pouring  rain,  with  every  point  a  fortress. 
Toward  noon  tilings  began  to  look  dirt  v;  dir  French  guns 
could  not  ger  in  die  front  through  the  mud,  the  Austrian 
Wen-  all  in  position,  and  the  pressing  attacks  found  Al- 
viiury  had  worked  the  same  tactical  trick  as  at  the  Brenta. 
*  double  streugdi  vanguard  on  a  wide  front.  Bonaparte 
I  mtnsclf  was  in  the  fighnng  at  noon,  leading  regiment. 
I  brigade  even  squad  Caldicro  was  taken,  rr taken,  taken 
K  *gaio  three  tunes;  but  the  ram  now  froze  to  sleet  am!  hail. 


V 

Night  of  despau.  the  old  gentlemen  ui  tlic  K.  K. 
I  f  of  burg  were  right.  Night  of  despair.  Botiapanc  to  die 
Directory — - 

“Here  we  are.  abandoned  tn  the  middle  of  Italy  The 
killed,  tile  wounded,  arc  die  elite  of  die  army,  those  wins 
remain  arr  blunderers  in  whom  tlic  men  have  no  confi¬ 
dence.  Tlic  heroes  of  Lodi  and  Castiglione  arc  dead  or  jm 
the  hospital,  loubcrt  Lauries.  Lanussc.  Victor.  Murat 
Kampon,  Pijon,  all  were  wounded  Perhaps  rhe  hour  of 
Augcreau.  of  Massen n  or  Benhier.  or  of  my  own  death 
will  strike  next." 

Night  of  despair;  in  Venice  die  papers  said  "Fund 
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francese  can  accomplish  nothing  against  the  leaden  ob¬ 
stinacy  of  these  Croats.”  Man  for  man  they  equalled 
the  French;  Alvinzy  was  not  a  blunderer,  our  people 
waver,  inconstant  in  defeat — nothing  now  remains  but  to 
use  the  last  dregs  of  their  declining  morale  in  some  wide 
fantastic  blow  that  will  give  them  a  winning  advantage. 

Night  of  15  November,  24th  Brumaire;  all  quiet  in 
Verona,  but  any  Juliet  who  leaned  from  her  balcony  had 
seen  armed  men  standing  in  the  street.  The  drums  tapped 
low  and  quick;  they  marched,  out  through  the  western 
gate  toward  Milan.  Retreat?  “No,  comrade,  no,”  a  gren¬ 
adier  was  heard  to  say.  “Watch  that  little  corporal  of  ours; 
he’ll  flank  them  a  hot  one.” 

He  was  right;  a  kilometer  from  the  Milan  gate  the 
guides  filed  south,  then  east  of  south  down  the  Adige; 
by  break  of  day  they  were  at  Ronco  (Map  3),  crossing 
tbe  narrow  wooden  bridge  that  Chasseloup-Laubat  had 
built  during  the  night.  Sluggish  Alpone  flows  into  the 
Adige  just  below;  the  triangle  between  the  two  streams 
and  up  to  the  post  road  is  all  marsh  which  will  bear  men 
only  rarely,  crossed  by  causeways  of  tbe  height  of  a 
meter  and  the  breadth  of  ten,  each  causeway  single-lined 
with  trees.  Halfway  up  the  easternmost  the  village  of 
Areola  stands  beyond  Alpone,  with  a  stone  bridge  from 
causeway  to  street;  where  tbe  western  dike  meets  firm 
land  on  its  way  to  Caldiero,  there  is  another  town,  Porcile. 
Division  Massena  turned  sharp  left  at  Ronco  up  the 
Porcile  causeway,  onto  the  flank  of  the  Austrian  army 
where  it  lay  crammed  between  Verona  and  the  Alpine 
spurs;  Division  Augereau  hurried  toward  the  Austrian 
rear,  by  way  of  Areola. 

It  did  not  get  through.  Alvinzy,  himself  contemplat¬ 
ing  a  flank  swing  through  a  narrower  circle,  had  posted  in 
the  town  a  Colonel  Brigido  with  two  regiments  from  the 
Seven  Mountains  of  Hungary,  men  whose  hearts  were 
granite.  Augereau  brushed  their  outposts  aside  but  at  the 
bridge  hung  in  swaying  combat  with  them,  while  flankers 
moved  among  the  tussocks  or  sank  shrieking  where  the 
quagmires  sucked  them  down.  Augereau  seized  a  flag  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  column,  bellowing 
“Cowards!  Do  you  fear  death  so  much?”  and  gained  a 
few  yards,  the  fierce  fearless  man;  but  the  time  loss  was 
fatal.  Alvinzy  had  been  warned;  at  noon  a  fresh  brigade 
of  Croats  under  General  Mittrowsky  arrived  from  his  re¬ 
serve,  more  deployed  as  skirmishers  along  the  river  banks 
to  fire  into  the  flank  of  tbe  French  column — their  rush 
was  stopped. 

But  Areola  must  be  won  or  there  was  no  victory;  one 
more  defeat  would  shatter  the  army,  body  and  soul. 
Bonaparte  galloped  his  horse  down  the  road;  dismounted 
among  wounded  and  dying,  organized  another  column, 
recklessly  taking  the  lead  in  person.  Lannes,  Junot,  Mar- 
mont,  Dallemagne,  pushed  past  to  protect  him  with  their 
bodies  and  the  column  flung  itself  into  the  smoke  with  a 
yell.  There  was  a  shock  of  cannon;  more  smoke  through 
which  came  a  counter-column  of  Croats,  dish-faces  red 
with  fury.  Marmont  heard  a  shout,  “The  General!”  and 
looked  round  to  see  Lannes  being  carried  back  with  a 


second  and  ghastly  wound  while  Bonaparte  was  waving 
his  arms  from  the  quicksand  beyond  the  lip  of  the  cause¬ 
way.  With  the  aid  of  the  general’s  young  brother  Louis. 
Marmont  got  him  out  and  back  along  the  causeway,  a 
few  feet  ahead  of  the  onrushing  Croats,  whose  tight 
column  crumped  as  a  big  gun  fired  into  them  right  past 
tbe  shoulder  of  the  retreating  Bonaparte. 

The  afternoon  was  a  tangle  of  murderous  skirmishing 
interspersed  with  charges  from  alternate  sides — all  failures. 
At  twilight  it  looked  as  though  the  French  had  won  when 
a  little  force  under  Guyeux  came  up  Alpone’s  farther  bank 
and  pushed  the  exhausted  Austrians  from  Areola,  but  it 
was  too  late- — Bonaparte  had  already  given  orders  to  re¬ 
cross  the  Adige  during  the  night. 

VI 

There  was  a  council  of  war  at  imperial  headquarters 
in  the  evening— -Alvinzy,  Quosdanovich,  Weyrother, 
Mittrowsky,  very  grave.  Bonaparte  had  been  held  for  the 
day  at  Areola,  but  was  on  their  flank  and  rear;  if  they 
turned  to  face  him  another  flank  would  be  exposed  to 
whatever  force  might  debouch  from  Verona;  their  losses 
in  Areola  had  been  dangerously  heavy;  at  Porcile  one 
brigade  had  fired  into  another  and  nearly  2,000  men  had 
been  taken  prisoner.  The  sense  of  the  meeting  was  toward 
retreat;  but  a  peasant  was  led  in  at  this  moment  who  said 
Guyeux  had  evacuated  Areola.  Faces  brightened;  Alvinzv 
ordered  his  trains  back  to  Vicenza,  but  gave  Mittrowskv 
another  brigade,  ordering  him  to  attack  through  Areola  on 
Ronco  in  the  morning,  while  divisional  general  Provera 
led  another  column  from  Porcile  on  the  same  point  and  a 
strong  front  held  toward  Verona. 

The  day  came  in  with  icy  rain,  under  which  Mittrow¬ 
sky,  advancing  along  his  causeway,  bucked  head-on  into 
a  new  attack  by  Augereau.  The  Croats’  charge  was  the 
fiercer;  after  a  few  moments’  swaying  combat  the  French 
were  pushed  back  into  Ronco.  But  here,  on  a  little  firm 
ground,  Bonaparte  had  planted  riflemen  either  side  the 
causeway.  They  riddled  the  onrushing  Croats  from  both 
wings;  Augereau  rallied  with  the  bayonet  and  drove  them 
right  back  to  the  Areola  bridge.  There  Mittrowskv 
gathered  supports  and  rallied  in  turn,  the  fighting  hung 
equal,  long  intervals  of  slow  skirmishing  alternate  with 
reasonless  bursts  of  savage  hand-to-hand. 

On  the  other  causeway  Provera  ran  into  a  cloud  of 
French  riflemen  who  picked  off  all  the  officers  at  his  head 
of  column;  the  men  huddled,  lost  momentum  and  at  that 
moment  were  violently  struck  by  Massena.  They  broke, 
were  borne  back  through  Porcile,  losing  many  prisoners. 
But  beyond  Porcile  Massena  dared  not  go  till  Areola  was 
won,  and  it  had  not  yet  been  won,  nor  nearly,  when  dark 
and  the  driving  rain  sent  the  French  back  once  more  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Adige. 

VII 

That  night  it  was  Bonaparte  who  held  anxious  con¬ 
ference.  Davidovich  had  attacked  Joubert  during  the 
dav  and  taken  Rivoli  from  him,  but  as  usual  with  Aus- 
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irians,  halted  to  organize  his  ground  and  get  up  the  sup¬ 
ple  men.  Joubert  thought  the  defiles  below  Rivoli  could 
be  held  long  enough  to  give  one  more  day’s  purchase. 
Last  chance;  the  besiegers  o£  Mantua  were  called  on  for 
a  draft,  marching  up  through  the  wet  night,  the  defenders 
of  the  Legnago  bridge  brought  in  a  circuit  round  Areola 
ro  take  it  far  from  the  rear.  Last  chance,  but  chance  even 
if  the  last,  that  one  more  fight  would  break  the  Austrian 
nerve.  Massena  had  beaten  them  twice;  their  losses  at 
Areola  had  been  frightful,  far  heavier  than  ours,  for 
their  system  made  them  stand  in  line  as  targets  while  we 
hid  behind  trees;  Mittrowsky’s  brigade  had  been  almost 
wiped  out  at  Ronco. 

Last  chance;  Bonaparte  planned  to  the  final  inch  and 
bullet.  Marmont  should  take  fifteen  heavv  guns  and 
cannonade  the  Porcile  causeway  from  beyond  the  Adige 
along  which  Massena  should  attack  again,  with  only  half 
his  division,  sending  the  rest  to  replace  Augereau  against 
Areola.  Augereau  should  cross  at  Albaredo  and  come  up 
the  far  bank  of  the  Alpone  on  Areola’s  rear. 

Last  chance  and  a  miscy  day,  the  18th  of  November, 
with  Marmont’s  artillery  pounding  through  the  fog.  He 
had  the  range  to  a  nicety,  there  was  no  more  stuff  left  in 
the  Austrians  of  Provera’s  command,  and  Massena’s  lead 
brigade  easily  won  Porcile.  In  front  of  Areola  the  other 
brigade  failed;  the  Croats  drove  them,  coming  on  in 
pursuit  so  hotly  Bonaparte  ordered  the  Ronco  bridge 
blown  up.  He  was  premature;  Massena  had  a  demi-bri- 
gade  hidden  in  a  willow  copse,  which  charged  into  the 
Croats’  flank  and  rear,  hove  them  into  the  marsh,  killed 
or  took  prisoner  three  thousand  men.  Lower  at  Albaredo 
Augereau  was  in  difficulty,  making  some  progress  but 
not  fast  enough  to  win  victory  by  night,  the  last  night 
Davidovich  would  allow. 

Last  chance;  Bonaparte  summoned  a  iieutenant  of  hus¬ 
sars,  a  giant  black  from  the  islands,  Hercules  Domingue. 
Take  four  trumpeters,  said  the  general,  and  twentv-five 
horsemen.  Ride  wide  around  the  Austrian  left  where  they 
face  Augereau;  blow,  shout  and  charge. 

It  was  five  o’clock,  dusk  and  a  lull  in  the  battle  when 
the  Austrians  heard,  far  and  then  near,  along  their  rear 
the  trumpets  call;  down  through  the  misc  came  this 
monstrous  blackamoor  with  pounding  hooves  behind.  The 
wing  battalion  broke;  Augereau  fell  on  again,  more  bat¬ 
talions,  taken  front  and  flank  as  he  turned  in,  broke,  the 
whole  line  rolled  up,  they  fled.  Augereau  went  singing 
on  into  Areola;  Massena  joined  him,  the  Austrians  were 
driven  from  the  field,  heartily  beaten  at  last. 

Next  daybreak  the  Army  of  Italy  marched  into  Verona 
by  the  opposite  gate  from  which  they  left  it;  marched  out 
again,  joined  Joubert,  utterly  crushed  Davidovich.  When 
Wurmser  made  his  sortie  from  Mantua,  three  of  the 
French  divisions  were  ready  for  him;  he  was  thrown 
back  into  the  city  with  heavy  loss,  and  now  touched  the 
pit  of  despair,  since  he  had  begun  to  eat  the  cavalry  horses 
a  month  before,  had  ten  thousand  sick  and  four  thousand 
dead  of  the  fevers. 


VIII 

F eldmarschal  Alvinzy  non  Berberek  to  Graf  Nostitz, 
President  of  the  A ulic  Council: 

After  the  late  battle  even  Vicenza  was  no  longer  a 
sure  position  and  we  were  under  the  sad  necessity  of 
retreating  from  it  that  night.  Our  losses  have  been  so 
heavy  as  to  be  indescribable.  In  this  command  I  have 
not  left  15,000  men. 

Louis  Bonaparte  to  his  friend  Fleury: 

It  was  a  war  of  officers;  all  the  brave  ones  are  dead  or 
wounded;  there  are  now  demi-brigades  commanded  by 
lieutenants  and  battalions  bv  quartermaster-sergeants. 
The  soldiers  are  not  the  same;  they  want  peace;  there 
is  no  more  energy,  no  more  fire  in  them;  all  the  brave 
ones  are  dead. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  Mme.  Bonaparte: 

A  whole  month  and  no  letters!  I  no  longer  love  you; 
I  detest  you.  You  are  malevolent,  awkward,  stupid. 
What  business  is  so  important  that  it  keeps  you  from 
writing  to  your  lover?  Who  is  this  personage,  this  new 
lover  of  yours,  who  absorbs  all  vour  time,  so  that  vou 
can  give  your  husband  no  attention?  Josephine,  be  care¬ 
ful;  one  of  these  nights  tire  doors  will  fly  open  and  I 
will  stand  before  you. 

i  -f  1 

Night  in  Midwinter 

The  Mantua  Country ,  5  Nivose — 7^  Pluviose,  An  V 
(December  ^-February  2,  179/ )■ 

The  heavy  guns  had  been  drowned  in  the  lagoons 
round  Mantua  when  Marshal  Graf  Wurmser  came  down 
to  take  his  beating  at  Castigiione.  There  were  no  more 
in  Italy,  and  without  them  the  siege  was  only  a  blockade; 
and  on  the  south  side  not  even  that  while  Austrian  cavalry 
mounts  remained  uneaten.  They  carried  riders  swift 
through  the  lines  into  that  open  triangle  between  the 
Mincio  and  Po  which  was  known  as  “the  Seraglio”  from 
the  opulence  of  its  fields  and  women.  But  the  Seraglio 
was  now  bare  and  brown  as  a  miser’s  cupboard,  the  horses 
disappearing  into  the  stew-pot  at  fifty  a  day,  and  Colonel 
Graham  asked  permission  to  get  away,  conceiving  an 
English  military  observer  would  be  of  more  service  with 
the  field  armies  than  cooped  up  in  a  fortress.  The  old 
Marshal-Count  gave  him  godspeed  and  a  ciphered  letter 
for  the  Aulic  Council;  disguised  as  a  countryman,  the 
Englander  slipped  through  on  Christmas  night  and  away 
to  Venice,  with  a  string  of  garlic  over  his  arm. 

There  was  a  French  special  envoy  in  the  city,  Major 
Marmont  of  their  staff,  seeking  alliance  with  the  Most 
Serene  Republic,  but  Graham  understood  he  was  to  get 
nothing  beyond  the  favors  of  certain  ladies  who  were  af¬ 
fected  by  his  fine  military  swagger.  The  Ten  and  the  fami¬ 
lies  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  French  alliance;  were 
honest  men  of  business,  which  is  based  on  international 
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credits  and  respect  for  financial  establishment  what 
would  happen  to  tbett  commercial  connections  d  dicy 
struck  hands  with  these  outlaws  of  the  Bourse,  who 
emptied  bank  vaults  into  their  pockets?  No;  and  again 
No.  Modena  had  made  such  an  alliance  under  the  shadow 
of  tlic  tTammoncane  bayonets  and  now  Modena's  family 
was  deposed.  Modena  I ud  Into  turned  into  a  department 
of  a  gone  rack  Cupadinc  Republic .  with  lawyers,  laz- 
zjtront.  and  thieves  in  the  palace,  giving  orders  to  tlicit 
betters.  No,  that  tough  old  Empire  bound  die  snow- 
caps  had  known  defeats  before,  but  always  returned 
stronger  than  ever  to  punish  doubr. 

Yet  French  drums  bear  in  Verona  streets,  French  gum 
stood  at  Padua  bridge.  Che  w  piano  v*  uno.  if  Venice 
helps  Austria  it  must  be  bv  stealth.  Slvlv,  then,  pass 


through  co  Rome  General  Colli,  late  of  H»  Sardinian 
Majesty's  service,  to  rake  command  of  the  new  armv  the  [ 
Pope  is  raising;  secrcdv  furnish  arms  for  drat  force. 
When  die  Pope  s  troops  move  it  will  lie  time  to  help  tlicm 
stab  tlic  French  in  die  back.  < 

Perceiving  an  Englishman  could  do  nothing  in  Venice  | 
till  Austria  had  a  victory.  Colonel  Graham  pressed  on  to 
Trent,  where  lie  found  activity  and  an  impressive  atmos-  I 
phcrc  of  liojsc,  chief! v  based  on  the  arrival  of  new  officers 
and  men  from  the  Rhine.  Alvinzy  von  Berberek  was  pre- 

Oan  operation;  had  much  reinforcement  on  hand, 

■an  sharpshooters,  useful  in  broken  country,  more  i 
of  those  same  stout  Croats  who  fought  so  well  at  die 
bridge  of  Areola.  Nothing  hut  ineluctable  chance  and 
the  reasonless  panic  before  black  Hercules'  handful  of 
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dragoons  had  cost  them  victory  there,  thev  felt — men, 
plan,  leadership  were  justified  by  the  event. 

Staff-officer  Wvrother  accordingly  plotted  the  new 
campaign  on  the  same  scheme  as  the  last,  with  improve¬ 
ments  onlv  in  detail.  A  main  force  should  clutch  the 
French,  while  a  subsidiarv  one  slipped  past  cheir  wings 
to  relieve  Mantua,  pick  up  Wurmser’s  men  and  fall  on 
Bonaparte’s  rear  with  the  new  Papal  army  aiding.  General 
Provera  should  lead  the  relievers,  10,000  strong,  moving 
bv  Padua  (Map  4)  and  the  river  crossings,  since  he  must 
conduct  a  great  convoy  of  provision,  and  the  fladand 
roads  would  be  needed  in  that  wild  winter  weather.  Gen¬ 
eral  Bajalich  to  take  6,000  by  the  foothill  road  on  Verona, 
striking  early  to  draw  the  French  reserves  to  their  center 
and  make  them  think  this  campaign  was  planned  like  the 
last.  Alvinzv  himself,  28,000  under  arms,  would  come 
down  the  Adige  from  Tyrol  as  main  army.  The  Empress 
has  broidered  their  standards  with  her  own  white  hands. 
March,  therefore,  under  God,  for  Kaiser  and  Fatherland, 
though  the  dour  Graham  pinches  snuff  and  writes  home 
he  would  “entertain  Sanguine  hopes  of  Success  if  the 
quality  of  the  Troops  were  better.”  It  is  the  second  week 
of  January,  1797. 

II 

During  the  latter  days  of  November  and  the  month  of 
December  a  dribble  of  reinforcements  had  come  down 
the  passes.  The  10,000  men  from  the  Rhine  who  had  been 
promised,  or  half-promised  to  Bonaparte  in  Italy  were  still 
lacking;  but  those  who  came  were  enough  to  restore  the 
men’s  spirits  by  giving  them  a  chance  to  strut  before  re¬ 
cruits  who  regarded  them  as  the  heroes  of  the  world.  Local 
Italian  levies  had  set  more  soldiers  free  by  taking  over 
constabulary  duties;  the  army  had  been  reorganized  in 
four  big  divisions,  slightly  over  8,000  men  each,  with  a  re¬ 
serve  of  3,000.  Augereau  was  at  Ronco  to  watch  the 
lower  Adige  crossings;  Massena  in  the  center  at  Verona, 
where  headquarters  were;  Serrurier,  now  recovered,  taking 
over  the  siege  of  Mantua  from  Irish  Kilmaine,  who  was 
being  recalled  to  lead  a  division  in  the  expedition  by  sea  to 
his  native  isle.  Vaubois  had  been  relieved  from  command 
of  the  northern  flank — “a  brave  man,  who  would  be  a 
hero  in  command  of  a  besieged  fortress,  but  not  suited  to 
such  a  campaign  as  this,”  Bonaparte  reported — giving 
place  to  the  electric  Joubert,  with  his  angled  brows  and 
sharp  eyes  underneath,  like  a  heraldic  eagle.  General 
Rey  had  the  reserve,  at  Desen zano;  Lannes  was  moved  up 
to  command  Dallemagne’s  old  detachment  of  storm 
troops,  the  latter  being  sent  home  with  a  bad  wound  which 
did  not  heal  and  a  sword  of  honor. 

The  enemy  were  moving;  on  the  9th  of  January 
Augereau  reported  heavy  concentrations  in  the  country 
between  the  Brenta  and  Adige,  and  that  same  day  one 
of  his  outlying  parties  lost  two  guns  and  some  prisoners 
in  a  sudden  onset  near  Padua,  while  Austrians  in  force 
approached  Vicenza.  This  looked  like  a  repetition  of  the 
attack  that  led  to  Areola.  Bonaparte  ordered  Rev’s  reserve 
up  to  Valeggio,  Victor  with  a  brigade  from  the  Mantua 
siege  out  to  Castellaro,  more  artillery  up  to  Joubert. 


Augereau  was  to  slide  toward  Massena,  looking  toward 
3  concentration  at  the  center  of  the  long  line,  but  was  to 
keep  strong  rear-guards  out  down  the  Adige. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  early,  an  Austrian 
column  was  made  out  on  the  foothill  highroad,  moving 
on  Verona — Bajalich’s  force,  whose  strength  and  compo¬ 
sition  the  French  did  not  yet  know.  Good  scouting 
showed  their  front  excessively  narrow;  in  the  afternoon, 
Bonaparte  threw  in  Massena’s  whole  division  and  part 
of  Augereau  against  the  front  and  flank  of  this  ribbon  of 
men  at  the  heights  of  Caldieto.  It  was  over  12,000  against 
less  than  6,000;  by  twilight  the  white-coats  were  badly 
broken,  had  lost  their  guns,  600  prisoners,  over  a  thousand 
casualties.  There  was  no  effort  at  rally  or  rear-guard; 
Bonaparte  instantly  realized  that  this  push  at  his  center 
was  only  a  featherweight,  but  was  still  puzzled  as  to 
which  of  his  wings  the  Austrian  main  body  was  approach¬ 
ing.  Joubert’s  report  for  the  day,  clear  and  precise  as  the 
edge  of  a  diamond,  said  his  positions  at  the  Corona  defile 
had  been  attacked  all  day  by  fresh  relays  of  troops.  Auger- 
eau’s,  muddled  and  badly  written,  spoke  of  a  long 
Austrian  column  in  motion,  fighting  at  the  Legnago 
bridge,  and  a  cavalry  picket  that  had  broken  through  the 
Austrian  screen  near  there  to  identify  two  pontoon  trains 
behind  the  head  of  Provera’s  move. 

Marmont’s  understanding  was  intellectual  where  Au- 
gereau’s  grew  out  of  emotion,  and  the  former  had  edu¬ 
cation  enough  to  systematize  observations.  Bonaparte 
sent  him  down  to  the  Adige  front,  and  himself  mounting 
in  a  carriage,  rode  to  and  fro  along  the  river  bank  most  of 
the  night  and  all  the  next  day,  questioning  peasants, 
noting  the  small  indications  of  war — a  burned  barn,  the 
distant  throb  of  guns,  pickets  and  refugees.  Marmont’s 
report  and  what  he  himself  saw  totted  up  to  the  same  re¬ 
sult — the  force  facing  Augereau  was  a  small  army  with 
a  big  train.  Joubert,  on  the  other  band,  said  he  had  had 
to  fight  all  morning  to  hold  himself  at  La  Corona,  and  in 
the  afternoon  had  been  driven  from  it  by  two  powerful 
columns,  one  working  round  his  right  by  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  one  round  his  left  behind  a  mountain 
there.  He  was  withdrawing  as  the  message  was  written; 
meant  to  hold  the  southern  edge  of  the  plateau  of  Rivoli 
with  its  village  till  night  fell,  then  pull  out. 

Bonaparte  countermanded  this  last  directive;  the  plateau 
and  the  whole  plateau,  must  be  held  to  the  last  man. 
Rey  was  ordered  up  on  Joubert  as  fast  as  he  could  go; 
as  soon  as  Massena’s  men  finished  their  evening  soup, 
they  were  to  set  out  on  a  hot-foot  night  march  for  the  same 
place.  Above  all,  every  gun  within  reach  was  to  go  up  at 
a  pace  to  kill  horses.  Tomorrow  would  be  the  big  battle 
and  it  would  be  at  Rivoli;  even  with  Massena  and  Rey 
fully  in  hand,  the  French  would  be  outnumbered,  would 
have  no  possible  advantage  but  in  artillery,  for  if  Bona¬ 
parte  knew  his  Austrians,  their  own  cannon  would  be 
delayed  by  snow  and  mountain  screes.  As  the  last  words 
of  these  orders  left  his  lips,  the  general  mounted  and  rode 
north  into  the  gloom  with  the  Company  of  Guides  around 
him. 


V  Ihill/e  •»/  Ritoli 


HI  fl.ink,  bv  way  of  die  narrow  anil  winding  ravine  of  In* 

Aivinzy  bar!  correctly  judged  l-j  Corotu  and  the  Rivoli  caiulc.  \Vuluuovich  should  covet  this  advance  wait  can- 
plateau  as  die  last  French  defensive  nucleus  in  the  inotin-  non  and  musket  from  beyond  the  rivet,  crossing  with  the 
tains.  He  planned  to  flood  them  out  by  the  same  tactic  bayonet  if  he  could. 

of  heavy-headed  columns  across  a  broad  front  he  had  used  A  ndge  run*  north  from  tltc  upper  point  of  the  Rivoli 
so  successfully  at  the  Btenta  and  Caldicro  in  the  last  triangle.  Monte  Magnetic.  black  with  wind-tortured 
campaign.  There  were  to  be  six  columns  here,  with  tltc  nines.  Here  had  stood  a  French  flank-guard  ihc  das  be 
smallest  ol  the  six.  3.000  men  under  Wukassovich,  work-  tore,  it  was  now  lightly  held  bv  a  few  battalion*  forming 
mg  along  tlve  cast  bjnk  of  the  Adige,  and  tltc  Prince  of  tlie  link  between  Reus*'  column  and  the  three  of  tltc 
Rcuss  (Quosdanovich  acting  as  brain)  leading  the  largest  Austrian  center,  now  spread  across  a  stretch  of  low  ground 
8.noo  strong,  down  die  main  road  on  the  right  bank  at  die  foot  of  the  wide  northwest  lace  of  the  triangle, 
through  the  Corona  defile  Both  had  pierced  the  French  known  as  the  heights  of  Trombalora.  Ocskay,  Kobloc 
outer  defenses  that  evening  of  |anuary  13.  in  the  dusk  Liprav.  headed  these  dure  columns,  their  men  5,01x1 
they  camped,  while  die  amiv  staff  rode  forward  to  nuke  each;  they  would  make  the  main  atrack.  Behind  thrm 
plans  for  the  morning’s  hnttlr.  as  dicy  Lis  In  the  valley  west  of  Monte  Magnone  tlut 

Tl>c  French,  bs  their  campfire,  were  evidently  in  line  night  the  giant  slmuldcr  ol  Monte  Baida  jutted  against 
along  die  northwest  face  of  tltc  triangular  Risoli  plateau  the  stars;  bevond  that  shoulder,  through  another  valley 
(Map  5) ;  let  Reus*  keep  to  his  road,  which  would  bung  deep  with  snow,  the  tixdt  Austrian  column  toiled  for 
him  to  the  Rivolj  hctgfic  clear  lichuid  the  Gallic  right  ward — 5,500  men  under  a  colonel  wlin  bore  the  cm*ad- 
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ins;  name  of  Lusignan.  This  force  was  to  circle  the  whole 
plateau;  in  the  morning,  at  the  height  of  the  fight  in  the 
center,  mount  it  bv  wav  of  an  casv  track  behind  the 
French  left  rear  while  the  Prince  of  Reuss  took  the  sans¬ 
culottes  from  their  right  rear. 

Evening  reports  said  the  guns  could  not  be  pulled 
through  the  heavy  snows,  the  horses  were  exhausted.  The 
men  were  grumbling  over  this  and  over  their  dinner  of 
stockfish  soup  while  their  officers  growled  they  had  been 
“spoiled  by  the  constant  accompaniment  of  cavalrv  and 
artillery”  so  they  could  do  nothing  for  themselves. 
Against  these  disadvantages  was  the  fact  that  the  French 
were  clearly  much  inferior  in  number;  and  everyone 
thought  Alvinzy’s  plan  a  masterpiece. 

Far  in  the  south,  beyond  the  range  of  eve  or  ear,  cav¬ 
alrv  were  riding  and  cannon  throwing  flakes  of  fire  across 
the  dark  at  the  bridge  of  Legnago. 

IV 

It  was  two  in  the  morning,  with  disingenuous  lights 
from  moon  and  snow  slanting  across  faces  haggard  with 
fatigue,  when  Bonaparte  reached  Rivoli  plateau  and  rode 
from  point  to  point,  inspecting  the  enemy  campfires 
that  lay  “like  a  belt  of  stars”  around  the  heights.  From 
their  location  Aivinzy’s  arrangements  were  clear  and  the 
huge  numbers  he  would  bring  to  the  field  in  the  morning. 
Massena  was  still  out  on  the  roads ;  there  was  no  report  at 
all  from  Rey.  A  courier  was  dispatched  to  the  latter, 
slightly  changing  arrangements.  His  leading  elements 
were  to  come  on  with  the  cannon  to  the  plateau,  the  rest 
to  switch  leftward  out  to  Garda  on  the  lake,  acting  from 
that  point  against  the  column  of  Lusignan  when  it  made 
the  wide  sweep  which  was  its  evident  purpose.  How 
much  artillery  had  we?  Thirty  guns,  not  counting  Rey’s. 
Good,  said  the  general,  and  himself  arranged  their  place¬ 
ment. 

His  circuit  of  the  camps  had  now  brought  him  to  the 
northern  angle  of  the  plateau.  Even  among  the  tricky 
shadows  it  was  clear  that  if  that  southerly  spur  of  Monte 
Magnone,  known  as  the  height  of  San  Marco,  could  be 
recovered  and  held,  the  connection  between  Reuss’  column 
and  that  of  Ocskay,  the  next  in  line  would  be  broken, 
which  would  disjoint  the  Austrian  attacks.  Let  it  be  done, 
now,  at  once,  before  dawn.  Joubert  had  the  brigade  of 
General  Vial  roused  from  their  cloaks,  got  them  into  line 
and  sent  them  forward.  By  four  o’clock,  under  the  first 
pale  steelv  light  of  a  crisp  winter  day,  the  day  of  25 
Nivose,  January  14,  there  had  been  a  battle  on  those 
heights  and  the  heights  were  French. 

This  left  Bonaparte  with  a  line  long  and  excessively 
thin,  from  the  Trombalora  crest  to  that  of  San  Marco. 
Just  after  daybreak  it  was  assaulted  by  Alvinzv’s  three 
center  columns,  Ocskay,  Koblos,  Liptay,  Croats  and  Ty¬ 
rol  ers  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Bonaparte  thought  to  break 
them  with  a  counterstroke  and  artillery  fire  from  the 
wings.  Ocskay  was  stopped  but  the  other  two  columns 
would  not  break,  pushing  in  on  the  French  left  so  hard 


the  85th  demi-brigade  gave  wav  and  the  rest  of  the  line 
had  to  fall  back. 

It  was  eight  o’clock;  Liptav  worked  round  the  new  left 
flank  and  it  looked  as  though  everything  were  going,  but 
now  the  first  demi-brigades  of  Division  Massena  came 
onto  the  field,  with  their  commander  swearing  himself 
blue  in  the  face  and  banging  the  recreants  of  the  85th  over 
the  head  with  the  flat  of  his  sword.  His  men  had  marched 
all  night,  but  battle  worked  on  them  like  a  cordial;  they 
flew  ar  the  Austrians  with  the  bayonet  and  hurled  them 
down  the  slopes,  Liptav  and  Koblos  driven  in.  Now  as 
battles  do,  this  one  stabilized  down  to  long-range  shoot¬ 
ing  and  a  period  of  realignment,  with  more  of  Massena 
coming  in  all  the  time. 

At  eleven,  Alvinzy’s  three  center  columns  came  on 
again,  Ocskay  this  time  against  the  San  Marco  crest, 
which  he  won  in  a  rush.  Liptav  and  Koblos  again  won 
the  edge  of  the  plateau;  the  French  line  was  an  angle, 
with  both  wings  wavering,  Lusignan ’s  men  coming  into 
view  in  their  rear,  and  the  outpost  that  had  held  the 
Incanale  defile  flying  to  where  Bonaparte  stood  to  say 
8,000  Austrians  of  Reuss’  command  were  at  their  heels. 
Ail  around  the  Austrians  were  clapping  their  hands  in 
applause  of  their  own  effort;  a  band  struck  up  the  Racoczy. 
In  the  French  lines  “Faces  grew  long;  the  men  said  little, 
but  all  looked  at  the  general.” 

He  never  blinked.  “We  have  them  now,”  he  said 
calmly,  and  ordered  counterattacks  all  along  the  line.  The 
earliest  demi-brigades  of  Rev  were  with  him,  deployed 
along  the  south  front  of  the  plateau  with  their  guns  to 
hold  Lusignan,  the  rest  away  behind  that  column  firing 
into  its  rear;  Massena  was  partly  fronting  Ocskay,  partly 
faced  rear  against  the  head  of  the  Incanale  ravine.  As 
Reuss’  big  column  emerged  to  the  flat  crest  with  its  band, 
the  head  received  a  violent  musketry  fire  from  both  flanks; 
a  battery  of  guns  raked  it  from  right  ahead,  and  down  on 
the  mass  galloped  a  young  Major  Lasalle,  not  yet  twenty- 
one,  with  a  regiment  of  hussars  at  his  back.  The  leading 
ranks  went  down,  the  next  stopped,  the  rear  elements 
packing  forward  into  a  dense  crowd  which  was  furrowed 
by  another  discharge  from  the  guns  as  Lasalle  drew  aside, 
and  another  charge  from  Lasalle  as  the  gnns  reloaded.  A 
cannon-ball  touched  an  Austrian  ammunition  wagon  in 
the  midst  of  this  mass;  the  powder  exploded,  the  crowd 
became  a  screaming,  panic-stricken  rabble,  into  whose 
rear  Lasalle’s  squadrons  pounded  with  red  sabres. 

At  the  peak  of  the  plateau  Ocskay  had  driven  into 
Massena’s  line,  but  as  a  narrow  salient  that  slowed  under 
increasing  fire  from  front  and  flank.  As  the  movement 
touched  halt,  Bonaparte  threw  in  Lasalle  here  also.  Ocskay 
broke,  and  without  a  moment’s  pause,  Joubert  and  Mas¬ 
sena  wheeled  through  the  place  where  he  had  stood  into 
the  flank  of  Koblos’  column,  breaking  that  and  Liptav 
too  in  one  great  sweep.  Lusignan  had  been  held;  now 
Joubert  swung  tight  around  the  pivot  to  take  him  in 
flank,  while  Rey  closed  on  his  rear,  capturing  the  whole 
column.  Bv  five  o’clock  Alvinzv  had  lost  10,000  men  in 
killed  and  prisoners;  those  he  had  left  were  a  mob. 
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Young  LjvjIIc,  wlw  I tn I  ridden  on 
into  the  backs  of  Ocskav's  men.  came 
into  lieadquarters  late  to  make  hi*  re¬ 
port.  aiul  stood  for  a  moment,  white 
and  shaking  with  fatigue.  Ronapartc 
looked  up.  then  pointed  to  die  comer 
svlicre  eleven  battle  standards.  stiff  with 
the  gold  embroiders1  worked  into  them 
bv  tl»c  Em  picas  of  Austria  lav  in  a 

"Sleep  there.''  lie  sjiJ.  "You  have 
die  right.'' 

For  himself  there  was  neither  sleep 
not  rest.  Tlie  evening  report  from  Au- 
geteau .  who  knew  how  to  do  everything 
on  a  battlefield,  but  nothing  till  he 
readied  one,  confessed  tltac  Proven  had 
hoodwinked  him.  stealing  a  crossing  of 
the  Adige  ar  Anghiari  while  pretend¬ 
ing  to  fight  foi  one  at  Legnago.  Guv- 
cux's  brigade  had  lanced  into  Isis  flank 
gujrd  and  broken  it  up,  taking  500 
prisoners,  but  that  was  a  local  action, 
behind  the  screen  of  which  Proven 
slipped  away  toward  Mantua.  Au- 
gercaii  lud  captured  or  killed  everyone 
tlsc  Austrian  left  at  the  Adige  bridges, 
bur  this  did  not  help  die  fact  that  Pro¬ 
ven  was  a  dav  ahead  on  him.  Hut 
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Miip  6:  Al unluti  jud  euiirnui 

meant  old  Serrurier,  with  onlv  about  8.000  men  would 
presendy  have  to  face  a  sally  from  Wtirmser's  24.000  in 
the  cits  while  Proven  dropped  on  the  back  of  bis  neck 
with  9.000  men  more — too  much. 

Bonaparte  fortified  himself  with  a  daih  of  brandy  and 
dictated  vwift  orders — Linnet  operating  independently 
in  the  south  country  with  his  brigade,  to  pick  up  the 
force  under  Victor,  fall  on  Proven's  tear,  delay  him. 
slow  Isis  march.  Augercau  in  pursuit  of  Proven.  Rey  to 
be  under  Joubert's  orders,  Jon  Kerr  to  keep  after  Alvinzy. 
don't  let  him  rally.  Division  Massena  wav  paraded 
and  its  four  freshest  demi-bngadev  chosen  out  for  another 
frantic  night  march;  die  rest  ol  these  ured  men  were  10 
sleep  only  till  cock-crow,  then  follow  on.  All  must  arrive 
at  Mantua,  tlurtv -five  miles,  during  die  circle  of  die 
sun,  before  Proven  could  cover  the  eighteen  miles  of 
better  roads  that  stood  between  him  and  the  fortress. 

On  die  north  and  cast  of  die  wide  lagoon  spteail  round 
Mantua  (Map  6)  by  die  Minciu  ate  two  hamlets,  die 
town  of  San  Giorgio,  die  Duke's  julacr  of  La  Favorita, 
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l**h  now  turned  into  forts.  San  Giorgio  was  the  weaker; 
iuud  it  tfirougli  the  hazy  dawn  oif  the  ibdi  January 
came  a  regiment  of  Austrian  horse  for  a  surprise  at- 
jII  wrapped  in  white  mandes,  the  special  uiufotm 
rk  of  the  French  Bcrchcim  hussars,  who  were  with 
•Victor.  A  sergeant  had  left  Scmiricr's  lines  to  gather 
our* I  for  bieakfast,  taking  >  dmmmrr-boy.  his  tambour 
(jstr  his  vbnuldcr.  As  the  riders  came  uutring  duough  the 
lino  of  mist  dm  sergeant  (name  now  wiped  from 
i")  gazed,  then  shouted.  "Those  arc  not  our  men! 
eir  uniforms  ore  too  new.  Beat.  Boy!" 

The  drum  rolled  alarm:  down  came  the  Austrians  with 
i  shout.  and  righr  over  the  valiant  pair,  but  inside  San 
:»o  the  French  had  time  to  stand  to  amn  in  their 
rear  and  greet  the  null  with  a  salvo  of  cannon  that 
tied  half  the  Austrian  saddles.  Proven,  swinging 
behind  with  his  main  bodv,  obliqued  rapidly  past 
linsr  La  Lavorita  while  Wiirmscr  poured  through  tire 
rss  gates  against  the  same  post. 
fit  slay  earlier  they  might  have  broken  through  to 
etion;  but  now  Bonaparte  was  in  La  Favorita  with 
throe  hair  skmi-brigadc*  of  desperate  marchers  from 
Mrocna.  Victor  had  joinctf  after  missing  l.urors  in  con¬ 


fused  enuntrr-mjrches.  Serruncr  usumcratutked  Wurnv- 
ser  s  liead  of  column  and  druse  it  in;  Bonaparte  formed 
line  between  La  Favorita  and  San  Giorgio,  and  pushed 
Victor  into  Proven’s  center  .it  the  bayonet  before  the 
latter  could  arrange  his  formations.  There  the  57th  gained 
tile  name  of  ‘The  Terrible"  sull  borne  on  in  battle  flags; 
under  Victor's  leadership  tlicy  tote  through  the  Austrian 
lines,  rolling  them  back  both  directions — right  into  the 
anm  of  Augcrcau.  Linnes,  and  the  rest  of  Massena,  who 
hod  closed  round  during  the  night.  By  two  in  the  after- 
noon,  neither  flight  noe  fight  was  any  longer  possible  few 
the  relieving  column.  Provera  surrendered  complete. 

No  mote  hope  for  Wu trover,  the  horse-meat  svas  all 
gone.  On  the  id  of  February,  less  dun  direr  weeks  later, 
seven  men  around  a  litdc  baroque  table  in  La  Favorita 
signed  terms  tlut  surrendered  Mantua,  Italy,  and  all  chey 
contained  to  France.  Bonaparte  was  present,  but  incognito, 
saving  nothing  till  the  papers  lud  been  drjwn.  Tlie 
Austrian  envoys,  wlui  liad  not  seen  him  bet  trie,  did  not 
realize  till  he  put  his  name  to  the  documents  that  this 
voting  man  was  the  tenable  soldier  who  with  56.000  men. 
had  capmred  40.000  of  theirs  in  this  Iasi  campaign,  not 
to  mention  those  dead. 


[Tit*  Fnd| 


By  Staff  Sergeant  H.  E.  Smith 

DEML  (RS) 
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GUNNER 
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Possibly  because  its  armament  placet  it  some  distance 
back  nf  infantry  from  lines  ill  uem.li  vrarfate.  the  (oust 
AniUny  Coips  is  sometimes  mistakenly  regarded  bv  the 
mail  m  die  street  as  a  "safe"  branch  of  the  military  service. 

I  liar  its  fixed  positions  in  rear  of  the  fighting  linev  can 
produce  outstanding  individuaU  wlio  win  military  decora 
tions  for  exceptional  heroism  is  not  anv  too  well  known. 

Consider  the  fact  that  in  France  in  itjtH  mi  fewer  than 
fifteen  men  of  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  of  the  American 
Hxpcditioitarv  F  orces  achieved  die  srgiuil  honor  of  win¬ 
ning  tile  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  second  highest 
award  for  heroism  within  die  gift  of  the  United  Stares. 
Moreover,  of  those  fifteen  awards,  a  ttto  were  made  |x»t- 
hummivlv,  those  three  recipients  having  liccn  killed  in 
action  or  fatally  wounded  in  the  performance  of  rhcir 
deeds  of  valor 

hirst  Lieutenant  Herbert  W  Hall,  a  Bosmman  serving 
in  die  ^di  Artillery,  Coast  Artillery  Corps.  was  in  charge 
of  a  rrainlnad  of  ammunition  being  sent  to  two  8-incli 
howitzer  batteries  operating  against  the  enemy  near  I  hia- 
s-ourt  on  September  17.  iyif>.  Tbr  light  railway  track  liad 
been  destroyed  bv  enemy  shellfire,  so  Lieutenant  Hall  se¬ 
cured  a  detail  of  engineers  and  wuikcd  with  them  to  repair 
tl*e  track.  Tile  German  anillrn  located  the  spot  and  hani- 
meteJ  it  unmercifully.  The  engineer  officer  was  killed  bv 
an  exploding  shell  during  tins  terrific  fire.  Hall  assumed 
full  charge,  continued  tike  work  under  the  continuing 
barrage,  showing  utter  disregard  for  personal  danger  and 
so  inspiring  die  men  of  the  detail  bv  his  calmness,  cour¬ 
age,  and  decision  that  the  repair  was  soon  effected  and 
the  vitally  necessary  ammunition  wenr  forward. 

Second  l  ieurenant  Leonard  C  Hoskins,  who  hailed 
from  Faer  Lis  Vegas.  New  Mexico,  served  in  the  ^id 


Artillery.  Coast  Attiliciv  Corps,  and  was  one  ol  tlic  three 
DSC  men  who  received  that  award  posthumously.  He 
left  shelter  during  a  terrific  enemy  artillery  bombardment 
to  fearlessly  enter  .1  shell-swept  area,  and  was  killed  bv 
shellfire  w  hile  leading  surur  of  his  wounded  men  back  to 
safety.  Lieutenant  I  loskm's  Distinguished  .Service  Cross 
was  presented  to  his  father.  Mr.  D.  T.  Hoskins  of  Fast 
La»  Vegas. 

A  dtstmgiiLshcd  Artillery  officer,  svbo  already  lud  won 
the  C  ongressional  Medal  of  Honor  a>  a  young  lieutenant 
in  the  Philippines  in  i&yy,  was  the  highest  ranking  Grast 
Artilleryman  to  win  the  DSC  in  France.  He  was  Colonel 
Charles  E.  Kilbournc  Coast  Artillery  G»rpv  who  was 
.it  the  time.  Sc|itctnbcr  ta,  itjtH.  serving  as  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Hytli  Division  rhnnighcNit  the  lighting  near  Thi- 
jucoun  from  September  1a  to  the  end  of  that  month,  he 
icpcaiedlv  exposed  himself  to  machine-gun  ami  artillery 
fire  during  the  continuing  advance  of  Ins  division,  dis¬ 
placing  unusual  calm  judgment  and  strong  determina¬ 
tion  in  reorganizing  combat  lines  and  getting  troop 
forward  rn  rlieu  objective.  Colonel  Kilbmtmc.  a  resident 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  subsequently  was  promoted  to  rise 
grade  of  brigadier  general  in  France  and  commanded  tlic 
}6th  Artillery  Brigade  to  Mich  go»xl  effect  that  be  was 
,dso  awarded  tlic  Distinguished  Service  Medal 

G>i|knral  Clyde  VV  I  mton  of  Battery  L.  qad  Artillery 
(  xu st  Artillery'  Corps,  displayed  a  remarkable  murage  and 
Jcvotion  to  duty-  as  a  telephone  lineman  in  elurge  of  the 
exposed  wires  nf  rhe  communications  section  of  Ins  barters 
during  the  strung  German  attack  hear  Suippes  on  July 
and  15.  1918.  Agjm  and  again  this  vexing  Coast 
Artillcrv  soldier  from  Akron.  Michigan,  wenr  out  into 
tlie  shell-swept  open  in  order  to  repair  breaks  in  the  wire 
and  keep  communications  open.  On  the  second  day  nf 
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die  battle,  while  again  out  in  the  open,  he  wn  stniclc  In 
4ti  atony  H  I:  shell  and  scsctclv  wounded  hue  dropped 
out  of  action  only  under  vehement  protest. 

A  Newark  "Cimnnlmcr.  Sergeant  Frank  W.  MochlcT. 
ilv>  uf  Barter.  L:  oi  the  4  ad.  was  wounded  eatU  in  the 
<atue  action  near  Suippes  on  Julv  14  but  continued  in 
jetton,  directing  the  lire  uf  his  gun  crew  for  more  tlun 
rigfu  lioun  under  4  most  interne  enemy  bombardment, 
until  all  the  ammunition  was  expended.  Through  that 
aghr-liotir  period  Sergeant  Moenlcr,  growing  weaker 
hnm  low  of  blood.  was  repeatedly  urged  to  withdraw 
liutnell  m  a  dressing  station  lor  medical  treatment  but 
be  steadfastly  refused  to  drop  out  of  action. 

A  Chicagoan,  Fust  Sergeant  George  A.  Nowlin,  was  of 
that  redoubtable  Battery  t.  4zd  Artillery  and  he  too 
proved  up  ill  the  best  fighting  traditions  of  the  Corps 
during  thr  Suippes  engagement  While  the  firing  jso- 
•moil  of  Im  battery  was  under  most  intense  slicllmg  on 
July  15.  Sergeant  Nowlin  personally  assembled  tlie  scat¬ 
tered  members  of  thr  pin  ctcw  and  succeeded  m  quickly 
organizing  the  firing  sections  ,it  tlicir  posts.  On  several 
Kvasiuns  lie  earned  wounded  men  nf  the  bancrv  long 
dlsrancrs  tn  dressing  statinns.  scorning  personal  danger 
and  throughout  tile  actum  assisted  also  m  tire  repair  of  ex¬ 
posed  telephone  lines,  vitally  necessary  to  the  battery’s 
liaison,  when  the  wires  became  ripped  bv  the  ten  1  he  shcll- 
fitc. 

Privati  Albert  L.  O’Cnnnell,  hailing  fiom  Battle 


Creek.  Michigan  and  serving  with  Battery  C.  both 
Attillciv.  Coast  Amllcn  Corps,  was  another  Coast  At 
cillery  man  to  moke  the  supreme  sacnhcc  in  action.  Near 
Montblamvillc  on  October  4.  1918.  Batten  C  eamc  under 
a  devastating  fite  and  several  of  die  men  fell  wounded 
Private  O'Connell,  cine  of  several  vuluntrcrs.  dished  for¬ 
ward  to  rescue  some  of  tlicsc  wounded  men.  He  read  ted 
a  fallen  comrade  anti  was  bringing  that  wounded  man 
luck  in  to  our  lines  when  a  German  shell  made  4  direct 
hit.  killing  die  wounded  man  and  fatally  wounding 
O  Connell  The  posthumous  award  of  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  wa»  mode  to  the  heroic  soldier  s  motiicr. 
Mrs.  Mary-  O’Connell  of  Battle  Creek. 

A  Sharon.  Pennsylvania,  man.  Private  Howard  C. 
Pulkcr.  Batten  C.  qad  Artillery.  Coast  Artillrn  Corps 
was  a  chauffcut  to  whom  no  regular  duty  tiad  been  as¬ 
signed  dunng  the  Suippes  engagement  in  mid-lulv,  1918. 
Voluntarily,  lie  went  forward  under  ferritic  fire  and  on 
Julv  14  and  15  succeeded  In  earning  luck  safely  several 
wounded  French  and  American  yildictv  On  one  such 
voluntary  rescue  mission  Private  Pulkcr  saved  a  desper¬ 
ately  wounded  Arnenon  soldier  cairviug  an  important 
message  to  .1  batten  commander,  and  Pulkcr  mmcsirjr- 
mglv  earned  this  iinponam  message  through  himself. 

Another  man  to  whom  no  particulai  duties  had  been 
assigned  at  tlie  outset  of  the  Suipiict  engagement  svas 
Private  1st  class  Orville  R  Taylor  Of  Battery  L.  qad.  He, 
too.  immediately  voluutCCttd  to  act  as  stmehet-beutTr, 


A  portion  of  Hatterf  A.  42J  Coatl  Artillrry  on  track  uith  a  220-mnt.  gun  at  Muntreaux  Chateau,  September  l-f,  1918 
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and  throughout  the  two-dav  battle  carried  several  French 
and  American  wounded  soldiers  to  safety.  On  tire  second 
dav  of  the  bitter  fighting  Tavlor,  whose  home  was  in 
Upland,  Indiana,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  foot,  while 
carrving  a  wounded  comrade  in  to  safety,  but  as  soon  as 
he  had  had  his  wound  dressed  at  the  advanced  aid  station 
this  intrepid  Artilleryman  hurried  back  to  the  lines  in  an 
effort  to  be  of  aid  to  his  wounded  comrades. 

Sergeant  Lawrence  Winigcr,  hailing  from  French  Lick, 
Indiana,  and  serving  in  Battery  C,  6oth  Artillery,  Coast 
Artillery  Corps,  dashed  fearlessly  forward,  under  intense 
fire,  to  the  aid  of  wounded  comrades  during  the  action 
near  Montbiainville  on  October  4,  1918.  While  en¬ 
gaged  in  rescue  work  Sergeant  Winiger  was  severely 
wounded. 

An  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  man,  Private  Frederick  A. 
Woodward  of  Batter)'  E,  4H  Artillery',  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  acted  as  runner  during  the  action  near  Suippes  on 
July  14  and  15.  Throughout  the  two-day  engagement  he 
fearlessly  crossed  shell-swept  areas  rime  after  time  in  order 
to  get  the  many  important  messages  he  carried  through. 
On  July  15  he  received  a  painful  wound  while  carrying 
such  a  message,  but  struggled  gamely  to  his  knees  and 
crept  several  hundred  yards,  delivering  the  message  before 
collapsing  from  his  severe  wound. 

Four  junior  officers  of  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  flying 
as  observers  with  the  Air  Service  in  France  received  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  for  outstanding  heroic  feats, 
one  of  them  receiving  the  award  posthumously.  The  fly¬ 
ing  gunners  were  First  Lieutenant  Gardner  P.  Allen,  of 
Flint,  Michigan;  Firsc  Lieutenant  Spesserd  L.  Holland, 
Bartow,  Florida;  Second  Lieutenant  Francis  B.  Lowrv, 
Denver,  Colorado,  and  Second  Lieutenant  Roland  H. 
Neel,  of  Macon,  Georgia. 

Lieutenant  Allen  was  flying  as  an  observer  in  a  scout 
ship  of  the  8th  Aero  Squadron  above  Thiaucourt,  France, 
on  October  9,  1918,  on  a  photographic  mission.  Two 
combat  planes  were  flying  as  protective  convoy.  Suddenly 
a  massed  attack  formation  of  eight  enemy  planes  dived 
on  the  ship  in  which  Lieutenant  Allen  was  flying.  The 
Fokkers  cut  the  plane’s  flying  wires,  shot  its  landing  wire, 
riddled  the  elevators  and  punctured  both  wings  of  the 
American  ship.  Lieutenant  Allen  had  been  taking  pictures 
of  rhe  enemy  terrain  back  of  Thiaucourt—— his  assigned 
mission- — but  throughout  rhe  enemy  attack  he  followed 
his  mission,  coolly  taking  photographs  as  the  German  air¬ 
men  fired  at  him,  the  plane,  and  the  pilot.  The  convoying 


attack  planes  counter-attacked  the  Fokkers,  releasing  the 
photographic  mission  ship  so  that  it  could  return  to  an 
awkward  but  safe  landing  just  behind  our  lines. 

On  a  like  photographic  mission,  Lieutenant  Holland 
took  off  in  a  scout  ship  of  the  24th  Aero  Squadron  on  the 
morning  of  October  15,  1918,  and  made  for  the  enemy 
rear.  In  order  to  obtain  good  pictures  of  the  German  po¬ 
sitions  near  Bois  de  Banthevilie  it  was  necessary  for  the 
plane  to  descend  to  an  extremely  low  flying  level- — 
about  four  hundred  meters — but  the  pilot.  First  Lieu¬ 
tenant  George  A.  Goldthwaite,  accomplished  this  risky 
flight  and  Lieutenant  Holland  got  his  pictures,  despite 
the  fact  that  enemy  antiaircraft  fired  upon  the  American 
flyers  continually. 

Near  Crepion,  France,  on  September  26,  1918,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Lowry  took  off,  as  observer,  in  a  plane  of  the  91st 
Aero  Squadron  piloted  bv  First  Lieutenant  Asher  E.  Keltv. 
The  objective  was  pictures  of  enemy  positions  for  Ameri¬ 
can  artillery'  fire.  In  order  to  get  photographs,  the  two 
officers  flew  low  over  the  enemy'  lines.  A  German  antiair¬ 
craft  battery  registered  a  direct  hit,  crashing  the  plane  and 
instantly  killing  both  officers.  Lieutenant  Lowry’s  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Cross  was  presented  to  his  father,  Mr. 
Walter  B.  Lowry  of  Denver.  Lieutenant  Kelty  also  re¬ 
ceived  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  posthumously. 

Lieutenant  Neel,  flying  observer  in  a  plane  piloted  by 
First  Lieutenant  Frank  A.  Llewellyn,  carried  on  success¬ 
ful  aerial  liaison  with  American  ground  troops  during  our 
attack  on  Frapelle,  France,  on  the  morning  of  August  ly. 
1918.  The  ship  flew  over  the  enemy  lines  at  an  altitude  of 
only  four  hundred  meters,  firing  on  and  disconcerting 
rhe  German  infantry,  thereby'  aiding  the  American  in- 
fantiymen  in  their  attack.  Despite  heavy'  fire  from  fifteen 
antiaircraft  machine  guns  and  from  many  batteries  of 
antiaircraft  artillery,  the  American  officers  carried  on  with 
their  mission  until  their  machine  was  struck  by  a  number 
of  machinc-gun  bullets,  one  of  which  cut  the  elevator  and 
broken  control  wire  was  held  and  operated  by  the  Coast 
Artillery'  officer.  Lieutenant  Neel,  under  the  direction  of 
elevator  control  wires  and  caused  the  rudder  to  jam.  The 
the  pilot,  Lieutenant  Llewellyn.  Running  the  plane  to¬ 
gether,  in  that  manner,  they  continued  their  liaison  work 
until  the  ship  began  to  become  unmanageable;  then,  in 
spite  of  its  badly  damaged  condition,  the  two  men  brought 
the  plane  down,  just  behind  the  advancing  American  in¬ 
fantry'  line,  to  a  safe  landing. 
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This  soldier  is  clad  in  the  British 
infantryman's  ness  fighting  uni¬ 
form,  officially  dubbed  ’’battle 


-•-Coldstream  Guards-*- 

These  guardsmen  are  a  study  Jn  contrasts 
— one  arrayed  in  all  the  finery  of  a  peace¬ 
time  parade,  the  other  garbed  for  the  grim 
business  of  a  gas  sentry.  The  sheet  of  lit¬ 
mus  paper  on  the  bayonet  changes  color 
when  exposed  to  gas. 


A  liritish  infantrymen  now  swing  along  in  a  neu  simplij 
'threes”  instead  of  "fours”  resembling  somewhat  our  r 
|  drill  sim/difies  recruit  instruction  and  allows  more  time  f< 

Mechanization  not  only  speeds  up 
field  engineering  hut  it  also  lightens 
the  task  of  the  soldier,  T/sese 

Royal  Engineers  arc  »  u  ^  t 

demonstrating  a  Vw 

pneumatically  oper 
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7  or  Royal  Engineers  are  alio  ti/nifi/ml  with  Jnttn • 
main  ally  operated  tau  t  that  help  to  s /u  til  operations 
involving  limber  ait  ting. 


I  wo  soldiers  of  the  South  Staffordshire  Regiment 
compart  notes  on  old  and  new  equipment.  The  sol¬ 
dier  on  the  right  has  a  bayonet  of  new  and  shorter 
design  and  carries  his  ammunition  and  water  bottle 
in  a'baversack  instead  of  hanging  them  at  his  side.  The 
neu  equipment  is  considerably  lighter  than  the  old 
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G7l  eu>  Tftetked  [MIC  7V 


"Tltc  general  object  of  the  courses  of  instruction  of  the  minute  picking-over  every  phase  of  their  programs 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  is  primarily  to  qualify  especially  those  heirlooms  in  the  etlucariorul  attic  hitherto 
students  for  positions  of  leadership  in  tune  of  national  considered  sacred  lelics  of  an  age  winch  believed  that 
cmcrgctKV,  and  secondarily  to  provide  the  nation  with  jii  change,  however  mild,  was  radical  and  unscbolarlv. 

electorate  infonned  lor  the  purpose  and  necessity  for  a  It  ituv  U-  that  this  process  hastened  the  amvai  of  disin- 
sam  police  of  national  dcfrnsc.  Tlius  is  stated,  in  the  gtnuousness  with  rcgaid  to  tlie  ROTC  piograiu  of  in 
War  Department  rlircctive  dated  May  a6,  1937,  the  high  stniction.  II ic  increasing  expressions  of  discontent  wirlt 
purpose  of  rite  ROTC.  Nor  could  ir  lie  herrer  stared  to  thar  program  may  he  directly  trarrahlr  to  rite  fact  that 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  tile  Natioiul  Defense  Act  suite  everything  is  Ix’tng  dusted  of!  and  re-inspected  with 
that  authorized  the  estahltshmcnt  of  our  eminently  sane  coldly  sTitital  eves,  it  is  only  natural  fur  the  ROTC  pttc- 
poltcy  oi  educating  emergency  ofherrs  m  peace  tn  civil  gram  to  draw  its  share  of  attention.  Perhaps  the  acnvincs 
educational  environments.  oi  Europe's  boss  gangsters  have-  accelerated  die  process  so 

rhe  colleges  and  universities  of  America  exist  for  the  far  as  education  for  military  leadership  is  concerned, 
edncarion  0/  leaders.  Thar  thev  have  hern  successful  in  The  cold  enne  douhrs  nurnghr  whether  rhe  current 
accomplishing  their  mission  is  attested  hy  Whot  Who  program  of  ROTC  instruction  produces  leadership  of  the 
and  other  compendia  of  the  successful,  whether  we  incas-  quality  desired  ami  needed.  It  is  true  that  seventy-six  of 
unr  success  III  terms  fiscal,  spmru.il,  or  intcllrcrual  They  the  total  hoots  authorizes!  for  rhe  infantry  I  vine  course  are 
luve,  gencralh  speaking,  been  dynamic  institutions,  ad-  given  over  to  leadership,  so  called.  Hot  tltat  die  tettn  is  a 
justing  tltrir  programs  of  instruction  to  the  enttent  cdu-  euphemism  is  attested  hy  lire  fact  that  the  work  done 
carion.il  needs  of  their  charges  and  rhe  nation  as  a  whole,  under  this  heading  consists  of  dose-order  drill  and  more 
In  the  past  few  years  rise  colleges  and  universities  luve  dose-order  dull,  with  now  and  tlicn  j  student  placed  in 
been  panicularh  sensitive  tn  the  demands  of  society  and  command  of  a  squad  or  mote  of  his  fellow  students  for 
arc  curtendv  subjecting  themselves  to  a  close  self-ex-  five  or  ten  minutes,  There  i*  actually  about  as  much  time 
animation.  The  publicly  .supported  institutions  of  higher  given  to  education  for  leadership  as  there  is  in  training  re¬ 
learning  are  proceeding  with  this  task  oi  self-analysis  in  emits.  Fuidicrmotr.  the  seventy -six  hours  allotted  fot 
budncsslikc  fashion,  exposing  to  rhe  light  ot  day  {sir  'leadership"  is  more  than  three-quarxen  of  the  total  of 
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ninety-six  hours  that  makes  up  the  entire  basic  course. 

In  the  infantry  advanced  course  seventy-four  of  a  total 
of  160  hours  are  allotted  for  leadership,  and  of  what  does 
this  consist?  Drill  and  ceremonies,  with  emphasis  on  the 
latter.  But  simply  turn  a  platoon  over  to  a  newly  gradu¬ 
ated  Reserve  officer  with  instructions  to  dispose  his  com¬ 
mand  as  the  advance  party  of  an  advance  guard,  or  order 
him  to  issue  the  necessary  instructions  to  his  command 
to  continue  the  march  across  country  while  under  artillery 
fire— and  observe  his  embarrassment.  Give  him  any 
number  of  practical  situations  of  the  kind  he  will  face  in 
a  “position  of  leadership  in  time  of  national  emergency,” 
and  observe  what  education  for  leadership  he  has  gained. 
If  he  can  demonstrate  ability  at  all  to  dispose  his  com¬ 
mand  according  to  orders,  there  is  every  likelihood  that  he 
learned  to  do  so  at  the  six-week  summer  camp  of  his 
junior  vear,  and  not  in  his  regular  course  of  instruction. 
For  he  gets  precious  little  education  for  combat  leadership 
during  that  course,  and  then  mainly  on  maps.  Leadership 
for  an  emergency  can  only  mean  leadership  in  preparation 
for  combat,  and  leadership  in  combat  itself. 

At  the  same  time,  the  whole  program  of  the  ROTC 
must  be  thought  of  as  education  rather  than  training,  and 
there  is  a  vast  difference.  The  colleges  and  universities 
offer  education  not  training,  and  we  are  hardly  justified  in 
asking  that  academic  credit  be  given  for  ROTC  work  if 
training  is  our  whole  aim.  Let  me  illustrate  bv  quoting 
from  another  writer:* 

The  best  distinction  between  training  and  education  that 
has  come  to  my  knowledge  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Abraham 
Ficxner,  Director  of  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study.  Let 
me  quote  from  the  article  by  Dr.  Ficxner  published  in  the 
May,  1932,  number  of  the  North  American  Review  and 
entitled,  “The  University  in  American  Life”:  “Training  is, 
let  me  repeat,  concerned  with  skills,  technique  and  devices. 
One  trains  cooks,  one  trains  plumbers,  one  ttains  bookkeepers, 
one  trains  business  men,  but  one  educates  scholars,  one  edu¬ 
cates  philosophers,  one  educates  economists,  one  educates 
physicians.”  A  similar  line  of  reasoning  must  have  been  in 
the  mind  of  the  military  philosopher  who  said,  “To  the 
soldier  war  is  a  trade;  to  the  officer  a  science;  to  the  genera) 
an  art,”  which  is  about  the  same  thing  as  if  Dr.  Flexner  had 
continued  with  “one  trains  soldiers,  but  one  educates  officers 
and  generals.” 

To  begin  with,  fifteen  hours  devoted  to  the  rifle  and 
rifle  marksmanship  in  the  first  year  of  the  basic  course  is 
subject  to  challenge.  Is  this  work  for  which  college  credit 
should  be  given?  Will  it  be  of  any  value  to  the  advanced 
course  student  when  he  goes  to  summer  camp  two  years 
iater?  Will  not  the  student  who  ends  his  military  educa¬ 
tion  with  the  basic  course  need  to  have  many  additional 
hours  on  the  range  if  his  country  calls  him  to  service? 
Could  not  sanitation  and  first  aid  be  taught  just  as  well 
by  the  department  of  physical  education  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  “basics”  with  a  few  hours  of  practical  work 
given  to  advanced  course  students  on  some  rainy  day  dur¬ 
ing  summer  camp?  Is  it  college  grade  work  when  we  allot 

'“Training,  Education,  and  Promotion.”  by  Lieutenant  Coionei 
Bernard  Lentz,  Infantrv.  The  Infantry  Journal.  J ulv- August. 
1934. 


eighteen  hours  to  stripping  and  assembling  the  automatic 
rifle  and  give  a  student  an  “A”  on  a  quiz  because  he  can 
tell  in  perfect  fashion  why  the  sear  spring  is  so  important 
an  item  in  the  operation  of  the  weapon?  Is  map  reading 
of  any  real  significance  to  a  freshman  unless  he  is  given 
realistic  examples  of  the  need  for  an  officer  to  possess  such 
a  skill?  Why  does  a  modern  American  vouth  need  to  de¬ 
vote  four  hours  to  reviewing  the  operation  of  an  internal- 
combustion  engine  and  the  vehicle  it  propels?  Most  high 
schools  dispose  of  this  in  a  course  in  general  science  in  the 
second  year.  And  so  it  goes.  These  questions  are  not  all 
original  with  the  author.  They  have  been  asked  of  him  and 
are  being  asked  of  others  in  colleges  and  universities  all 
over  the  nation.  And  though  answers  can  be  given,  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  acceptable  to  the  questioners. 

But  it  will  not  do  merely  to  ask  and  answer  questions 
nor  will  it  suffice  to  offer  suggestions  for  a  reconstruction 
of  the  program  of  instruction.  Curriculum  building  is  a 
favorite  ail-season  pastime  of  college  faculty  members.  It 
is  the  equivalent  in  educational  circles  of  the  military  man’s 
perpetual  indoor  sport — -the  building  of  the  perfect  in¬ 
fantry  division.  It  mav  be  worthwhile,  however,  to  con¬ 
sider  a  few  broad  principles  that  might  govern  a  revision 
of  the  program  of  instruction,  with  an  occasional  excursion 
into  the  realm  of  curriculum  construction  bv  way  of  il¬ 
lustration. 

If  we  consider  again  that  our  program  is  to  be  built 
“primarily  to  qualify  .  .  .  for  positions  of  leadership  in 
time  of  national  emergency then  perhaps  we  can  agree 
that  our  program  must  be  made  up  of  essentials ,  of  ma¬ 
terial  that  will  represent  a  minimum  of  the  fundamental 
stuff  with  which  the  young  officer  needs  to  be  equipped 
for  leadership  at  a  time  when  frills  and  furbelows  can  be 
safely  overlooked.  As  we  begin,  we  must  also  look  again 
at  the  secondary  objective  of  the  program,  that  of  provid¬ 
ing  “the  nation  with  an  electorate  informed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  necessity  for  a  sane  poliev  of  national  defense.” 
It  is  worth  noting  here,  parenthetically,  that  the  ROTC 
basic  course  student  of  today  calls  what  we  give  under  this 
heading  propaganda.  He  means  that  he  doesn’t  entirely 
believe  it.  He  thinks  that  it  is  chiefly  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  his  Army  officer  instructor  to  justify  his  job!  We 
can  admit,  I  think,  that  this  starts  the  instructor  off  with 
his  freshmen  wirh  two  strikes  on  him. 

Motivation,  a  favorite  word  in  the  professional  jargon 
of  educators,  is  nevertheless  a  key  to  the  success  of  ant' 
educational  program.  It  makes  the  difference  between  a 
class  of  students  who  regard  the  instructor  with  a  "so 
what?”  attitude  and  a  class  that  devours  everything  placed 
before  it.  Students  are  "motivated”  in  courses  bv  a  variety 
of  causes,  but  if  for  no  orher  reason  they  may  be  motivated 
because  a  subject  contains  general  information.  One  stu¬ 
dent  may  be  motivated  to  success  in  the  basic  course  be¬ 
cause  he  wants  to  make  good  grades  and  thus  qualify  for 
the  advanced  course,  though  the  average  freshman  re¬ 
gards  the  problem  of  his  admission  to  candidacy  for  a 
commission  as  a  remote  matter.  Another  student  may  be 
motivated  bv  a  desire  to  secure  an  honor  ranking  in  all 
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courses  of  his  program,  still  another  mav  find  “drill”  the 
only  subject  in  which  he  can  really  achieve,  and  still 
another  may  be  motivated  bv  purely  patriotic  reasons. 
There  is  without  doubt  little  unanimity  of  thought  by 
students  about  the  basic  course. 

Synthesis  is  another  good  educational  word  in  favor 
these  days.  It  suggests  in  its  educational  connotation  that 
there  should  be  some  integration  of  all  the  subject-matter 
courses  that  make  up  a  program.  It  suggests  also  that 
students,  if  given  a  general  view  of  a  broad  subject  before 
delving  into  its  component  parts,  may  be  motivated  to 
succeed  in  mastering  the  details  if  they  are  shown  why 
mastery  is  necessary  and  how  the  details  are  related  one 
to  the  other.  In  some  cases  synthesis  may  be  accomplished 
before  the  details  are  tackled,  and  in  others  after  the  de¬ 
tails  have  been  disposed  of,  and  under  still  other  circum¬ 
stances  both  before  and  after. 

Integration,  a  word  used  above,  is  deserving  of  more 
complete  definition.  It  suggests  that  the  task  of  fitting 
the  parrs  together  is  very  essential,  whether  the  subjects 
are  military,  or  items  from  fields  of  knowledge  like  his¬ 
tory,  psychology,  speech,  English  composition,  mathe¬ 
matics,  chemistry,  and  the  like. 

Assuming,  then,  thac  any  program  of  ROTC  instruc¬ 
tion  would  continue  divided  into  the  basic  course  and 
the  advanced  course,  it  is  suggested  that  the  entire  first 
year  be  devoted  to  class  meetings  in  which  the  instructor 
seeks  to  accomplish  the  necessary  motivation  by  synthesis. 
Two  class  meetings  of  one  hour  each  week  might  be  de¬ 
voted,  with  the  assistance  of  a  specially  prepared  text,  to 
the  whole  general  picture  of  the  military  art,  beginning 
with  sketchy  outlines  of  the  ancient  periods  but  with 
greatest  emphasis,  of  course,  upon  the  modern  period. 
The  approach  to  this  should  be  definitely  military  and  not 
historical.  Historical  points  should  be  brought  out  by  in¬ 
ference  only,  and  tactical  and  logistical  lessons  btought 
home  through  selected  practical  illustrations.  There  would 
be  splendid  opportunity  for  emphasizing  the  qualities  of 
leadership  of  famous  commanders,  for  bringing  home  the 
main  lessons  of  tactical  successes  and  failures,  for  pointing 
out  the  absolute  necessity  of  adequate  supply  in  war. 

The  course,  as  it  proceeds,  might  well  take  up  smaller 
and  smaller  units,  with  its  climax  the  tactics  of  the  in¬ 
fantry  battalion.  Each  student  in  the  class  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  report  periodically  on  reading  completed  from 
a  bibliography  furnished  at  the  outset  bv  the  instructor. 
These  reports  should  be  written,  and  presented  as  mono¬ 
graphs  before  the  class.  Each  student  should  be  assigned 
tactical  problems  for  solution,  even  though  no  direct  in¬ 
struction  may  have  been  given  in  the  tactics  on  which  his 
problem  is  based.  Nor  should  he  be  marked  down  for 
making  mistakes.  It  would  be  expected  and  hoped,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  he  would  make  mistakes. 

Remember  that  the  course  seeks  to  show  the  student  the 
exceeding  complexity  of  modern  military  art  in  order  to 
motivate  him  to  master  the  details  that  are  to  follow.  Re¬ 
member,  too,  that  the  current  conception  of  the  ROTC 
program  is  that  it  is  drill  and  more  drill,  and  that  it  is  dry 


stuff  at  best,  with  little  opportunity  for  integration  with 
the  rest  of  the  college  curriculum.  Here,  it  might  be  noted 
that  the  course  proposed  would  offer  opportunities  for 
lectures  by  faculty  members  of  other  college  departments, 
those  having  to  do  with  the  several  fields  of  knowledge 
which  may  be  drawn  upon  in  the  course. 

The  opportunity  which  such  a  course  would  present 
for  providing  “the  nation  with  an  electorate  informed  of 
the  purpose  and  necessity  for  a  sane  policy  of  national  de¬ 
fense”  is  also  worth  emphasis  at  this  point.  The  author’s 
ideas  on  this  phase  of  a  fundamental  approach  to  later 
military  studies  is  perhaps  best  expressed  by  the  following 
quotation  from  an  article  entitled  “An  American  Military 
History  Foundation,”  written  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Joseph  M.  Scammell,  Infantry,  NGUS,  in  The  Infantry 
Journal  for  May-June,  1933:  “It  is  time  that  the  univer¬ 
sities,  applying  the  scientific  method  to  the  study  of  war, 
were  given  a  chance  to  discover  what  are  the  actual  facts 
of  war,  to  develop  in  our  future  political  leaders  and 
makers  of  public  opinion  the  power  to  see  things  as  they 
are,  to  understand  and  to  teach  what  war  is  and  what  it 
means;  so  that  our  statesmen  and  voters  may  know  how 
best  to  avoid  wars  or  at  least  how  best  to  restore  peace.” 
Colonel  Scammell  refers  here  to  the  need  for  research  by 
accomplished  scholars,  but  this  statement  is  a  very  pat  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  secondary  aim  of  the  proposed  course. 

Two  other  phases  of  the  work  of  the  first  year  remain 
to  be  considered.  Military  techniques,  drills  of  various 
sorts  would  continue,  of  course,  but  only  for  one  after¬ 
noon  each  week  and  then  only  under  the  students  of  the 
advanced  course.  It  is  assumed  that  the  new  simplified  in¬ 
fantry  drill  would  have  been  authorized  by  the  time  a 
program  like  that  proposed  could  be  undertaken.  One 
ROTC  unit  in  a  southern  college  experimented  with  the 
tentative  simplified  drill  in  1932-33  and  found  it  admira¬ 
bly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  program.  The  hours 
normally  allotted  to  close-order  drill  were  reduced  appre¬ 
ciably  because  the  students  progressed  so  rapidly.  The 
time  saved  was  used  for  teaching  extended  order,  com¬ 
bat  principles,  first  aid  and  hygiene,  musketry,  and  other 
subjects.  If  this  is  the  case,  close-order  drill  and  ceremo¬ 
nies  could  occupy  a  generous  part  of  the  outdoor  fall 
season,  and  extended-order  drill  and  terrain  exercises  the 
spring  outdoor  season. 

The  opportunity  thus  afforded  advanced  course  students 
to  exercise  leadership  on  their  own  in  the  field  as  well  as 
on  the  parade  ground  would  be  of  unquestionable  bene¬ 
fit.  Besides,  and  in  an  intensely  practical  spirit,  with  field 
officers  being  used  exclusively  for  ROTC  instruction 
nowadays,  close-order  drill  in  the  school  of  the  soldier, 
squad,  platoon,  and  company,  and  extended-order  forma¬ 
tions  might  be  just  as  well  handled  by  cadet  officers. 
And  cadet  officers  can  do  it  if  they  have  to,  and  do  it  well. 
The  summer  camp  instruction  could  be  organized  to  pre¬ 
pare  advanced-course  seniors  for  giving  such  instruction. 
It  would  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  time  now  allotted  at  camp  for  close-order  drill,  physical 
drill,  firing  on  the  rifle  range,  ceremonies,  and  the  like. 
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but  are  we  not  concerned  still  with  essentials ?  A  new 
camp  schedule  covering  this  instruction,  while  perhaps 
designed  in  part  to  prepare  the  seniors  lor  training 
“basics,”  is  still  directed  toward  qualifying  the  future  Re¬ 
serve  officer  for  leadership  on  M-day.  What  better  ob¬ 
jective  could  a  camp  schedule  have? 

A  general  officer  of  the  regular  establishment,  while 
commenting  conversationally  recently  concerning  the 
ability  of  advanced  course  students  to  successfully  handle 
the  practical  phases  of  military  instruction  in  the  ROTC 
program,  harked  back  to  his  experience  as  the  PMS&T 
of  a  large  prewar  ROTC  unit.  The  general  (then  a  field 
officer)  was  the  only  officer  on  duty  at  the  university 
when  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1916  created  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  modern  ROTC.  He  had  to  get  things  done 
and  he  had  a  large  number  of  students  to  do  them  for.  He 
decided  to  turn  the  practical  instruction  over  to  senior 
students  and  handle  administration  and  highly  theoretical 
matters  himself.  His  enthusiastic  comment  on  the  work 
accomplished  by  his  tyro  instructors  offers  a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  for  giving  such  work  to  upper-class  ROTC  leaders. 

Nor  would  close-  and  extended-order  drill  be  the  only 
practical  instruction  that  might  be  handled  by  upper¬ 
classmen.  During  the  indoor  season  advanced  course 
seniors  could  profitably  handle  practical  work  in  infantry 
weapons — the  rifle,  the  automatic  rifle,  and  the  pistol. 
However,  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  time  spent  on 
mastering  the  manipulation  of  these  weapons  will  do  no 
harm.  They  would  have  to  be  relearned,  anyhow,  in  the 
event  of  mobilization. 

The  mechanics  of  operating  the  program  here  envisioned 
would  be  no  more  difficult  than  at  present.  In  many  re¬ 
spects  they  would  be  simpler.  The  total  of  ninety-six 
hours  required  of  first-year  students  in  the  existing  in¬ 
fantry  basic  course  can  be  divided  into  two  categories, 
practical  and  theoretical.  In  the  practical  category  totaling 
seventy-seven  hours  there  is  now  included  leadership 
(forty  hours) ,  military  sanitation  and  first  aid  (six  hours) , 
map  reading  (sixteen  hours),  and  weapons  (fifteen 
hours).  In  the  theoretical  section  there  is  orientation 
(eight  hours) ,  discipline,  courtesies,  and  customs  of  the 
service  (three  hours),  organization  (eight  hours). 

Whether  or  not  it  is  thought  desirable  to  teach  in  the 
first  year  all  the  subjects  now  included  in  the  practical 
category,  there  would  be  plenty  of  time  in  a  thirty-week 
academic  year  to  devote  to  it  two  and  a  half  hours  each 
week,  or  a  total  of  seventy-seven  hours.  The  overview  or 
synthesizing  course  suggested  above  could  certainly  be 
given  in  sixty  one-hour  class  meetings  during  the  thirty- 
week  year. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  author  is  working  on 
the  assumption  that  in  the  average  university  the  basic  stu¬ 
dent  sits  in  class  two  hours  each  week  of  the  academic 
vear,  and  engages  in  practical  work  (usually  as  a  member 
of  the  entire  ROTC  unit)  two  and  a  half  hours  each  week. 
Anv  variation  from  this  assumption  to  meet  a  local  situa¬ 
tion  can,  of  course,  be  made. 

The  average  institution  could  furnish  enough  class¬ 


rooms  or  other  larger  indoor  areas  to  conduct  the  program 
during  the  indoor  season.  Even  the  urban  colleges  and 
universities  can  and  do  arrange  to  find  terrain  adequate 
for  outdoor  extended-  and  close-order  drills.  An  institution 
that  has  no  grassy  smooth  parade  ground  is  in  the  last 
analysis  better  off  than  one  that  has.  For  since  the  empha¬ 
sis  should  most  certainly  be  placed  on  extended-order 
work,  a  few  ridges  and  valleys  would  do  no  harm. 

The  teaching-staff  problem  would  be  solved  by  using 
upper-class  students.  The  PMS&T  and  his  staff  would 
still  be  busy  men  and  none  now  allotted  to  ROTC  instruc¬ 
tion  could  be  dispensed  with.  The  pay  given  to  advanced 
course  studencs  should  be  continued  and  would  be  the 
more  easily  justified  since  it  would  represent  compensation 
for  services  actually  tendered. 

What  of  the  remainder  of  the  program?  The  second 
year  of  the  basic  course  would  be  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  sophomores  participating  as  corporals 
in  the  instruction  of  the  ROTC  unit  under  the  direction 
of  cadet  officers.  Repetition  of  the  terrain  exercises  in 
which  they  have  already  participated  as  freshmen  would 
still  be  serving  the  objective  of  preparing  them  for  service 
“in  positions  of  leadership  in  time  of  national  emergency.” 
The  theoretical  instruction  given  the  sophomores  for  the 
same  sixty  one-hour  meetings  during  the  thirty-week 
year  might  cover  much  of  the  ground  now  covered  bv 
combat  principles  (forty-two  hours)  which  is  already  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  sophomore  program,  aerial  photographs 
(five  hours),  defense  against  chemical  warfare  (three 
hours),  and  field  fortifications  (five  hours),  now  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  junior  program,  and  combat  intelligence 
(six  hours) ,  now  included  in  the  senior  program. 

It  probably  would  not  be  wise  to  include  these  sub¬ 
jects  as  separate  units,  for  “packaging”  of  military  knowl¬ 
edge  is  apparent  in  the  current  program  as  a  whole.  It 
would  be  preferable  certainly  to  make  the  theoretical 
work  of  the  sophomore  year  the  first  step  in  detailed 
combat  principles  after  the  general  course,  the  synthesis, 
of  the  freshman  year.  In  other  words,  the  process  of 
analyzing  the  synthesis  already  built  up  might  well  be¬ 
gin  in  the  second  year,  and  it  should  be  concerned,  of 
course,  with  the  smaller  tactical  units.  Here  would  be  the 
opportunity  to  show  why  the  “horseshoe  nail”  might 
cause  the  loss  of  the  battle,  assuming  that  the  student 
would  be  sufficiently  motivated  by  this  time  to  want  to 
know  how  each  detail  of  military  effort  should  be  accom¬ 
plished,  and  his  own  peculiar  part  in  its  accomplishment. 
Each  student  should  be  expected  to  submit  his  solutions 
to  small  tactical  problems  posed  by  the  instructor,  after 
first  being  told  that  learning  by  rote  is  the  antithesis  of 
what  is  desired.  The  aim  here  should  be  to  develop  a 
knowledge  of  governing  principles  and  their  proper  ap¬ 
plication.  If  the  student  goes  on  into  the  ORC,  he  will  be 
grateful  for  instruction  of  this  type  for  the  Armv  Exten¬ 
sion  Courses  are  so  organized  and  conducted.  Examina¬ 
tions  at  the  end  of  semesters  in  all  courses  had  best  be  set 
up  to  require  the  student  to  reveal  a  comprehensive  grasp 
of  the  material  covered  rather  than  to  answer  stultifying 
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(and  boring)  questions  of  fact.  The  theoretical  part  of 
the  sophomore’s  program  would,  of  course,  be  taught  bv 
the  PMS&T  and  his  staff. 

In  the  junior  rear  the  student  should  participate  as  a 
sergeant  in  the  practical  instruction  of  the  unit  as  a  whole. 
Since  students  in  the  advanced  course  can  be  held  for 
ninety  one-hour  class  meetings  during  a  thirty-week 
academic  year,  instruction  can  be  more  intensive.  The 
program  should  be  built,  of  course,  in  anticipation  of  the 
summer  camp  that  follows  the  end  of  the  vear,  and  the 
larger  share  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  continuing 
cite  analysis  of  combat  principles  with  emphasis  upon  the 
estimate  of  the  situation  in  order  to  develop  judgment. 

The  correspondence  of  the  author  includes  a  letter  from 
an  Infantry  captain  which  is  deserving  of  quotation:  '‘The 
Armv  is  already  a  pioneer  in  the  development  of  judg¬ 
ment,  or  logical  thinking  bv  officers,  through  the  use  of 
die  estimate  of  the  situation.  After  all,  judgment  is  per¬ 
haps  the  quality  most  essential  in  military  leaders. 

“This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  Reserve  officers 
for  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  call  to  active  duty  they  can  be 
quickly  trained  in  techniques  while  deficiency  in  judg¬ 
ment  would  be  almost  impossible  of  replacement.  One  of 
the  principal  objectives  of  ROTC  classroom  instruction 
should  be  the  development  of  ability  to  arrive  at  proper 
decisions  in  simple  combat  situations.” 

There  should  be  opportunity,  however,  in  the  junior 
vear  for  consideration  of  the  employment  of  weapons. 
Stripping,  assembling,  nomenclature,  and  all  that,  should 
be  left  for  the  summer  camp.  The  necessity  for  acquiring 
skill  in  handling  a  weapon  will  be  more  apparent  to  the 
student  after  learning  the  principles  of  its  employment. 

Tire  existing  program  for  the  senior  year  also  needs  some 
tinkering.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  accomplish  in  the 
senior  year  some  synthesis  of  the  work  of  the  entire  four 
vears  and  this  could  be  done  chiefly  through  the  drill  and 
terrain  exercises  previously  described.  The  greater  part 
of  the  senior  program  should,  as  in  the  previous  two  vears, 
be  devoted  to  work  in  combat  principles  to  include  the 
company'  and  the  battalion.  There  should  be  continual  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  tactical  maneuvering  of  units,  including 
problems  of  supply,  transportation,  and  communication. 
To  provide  time  for  this  essential,  the  sixteen  hours  now 
allotted  to  military  law  should  be  dispensed  with.  Mili¬ 
tary  law  can  be  taught  successfully  through  the  sub¬ 
courses  of  the  Armv  Extension  Courses.  It  is  not  an  es¬ 
sential,  though  it  is,  of  course,  important.  The  time  de¬ 
voted  to  military  history  and  policy  (sixteen  hours), 
since  its  equivalent  would  already  have  been  covered  in 
rhe  first-year  synthesis,  could  also  be  eliminated. 

There  now  remains  for  consideration  one  other  essential 
which  is,  in  effect,  the  keystone  upon  which  the  entire 
proposed  curricular  structure  is  dependent.  Any  program 
of  ROTC  instruction,  let  me  repeat,  is  designed  to  edu¬ 
cate  for  leadership.  The  whole  program  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  we  can  take  the  raw  product  with  its 
variety  of  personality  traits  and  mold  it  in  the  stature  and 
substance  of  a  man  who  can  cause  other  men  to  follow  him 


no  matter  where  he  leads.  The  program  as  proposed  has  so 
far  either  assumed  that  traits  of  leadership  will  be  acquired 
through  some  process  of  absorption,  bv  the  power  of 
example,  or  by  the  trial-and-error  method.  One,  or  a 
combination  of  these  with  others,  is  the  current  method. 

It  is  proposed,  however,  that  a  definite  and  clear-cut 
system  of  developing  leadership  ability  be  established  in 
the  ROTC  program  as  a  complement  to  the  theoretical 
and  practical  phases  previously  discussed.  Each  officer 
on  duty  with  an  ROTC  unit  should  be  assigned  the  task 
of  studying  a  certain  number  of  students.  Students  should 
be  assigned  to  officer  advisers  on  some  quota  basis.  Some 
equivalent  of  the  soldier’s  service  record  should  be  used  in 
which  material  on  the  student  could  be  noted  and  filed. 
The  cumulative  personnel  record  now  used  bv  the  per¬ 
sonnel  officer  of  a  great  number  of  American  colleges  and 
universities  is  worth  inspection  as  a  patcern  for  this  type 
of  record.  Students  should  be  closely  observed  in  military 
classes.  Observations  gained  by  instructors  in  other  de¬ 
partments  should  be  obtained  bv  the  officer-instructors  of 
the  military  department.  Evidence  of  leadership  on  the 
athletic  field,  in  the  fraternity  house,  in  extra-curricular 
activities  generally,  should  be  noted  and  evaluated. 

Each  officer-instructor  should  also  have  periodic  con¬ 
ferences  behind  closed  doors  with  each  of  his  charges.  A 
schedule  of  these  conferences  should  be  worked  out  as 
early  in  each  semescer  as  possible.  The  officer-instructor 
would  be  expected  to  use  the  conference  period  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  student,  to  advise  him,  to  seek  to 
eliminate  weaknesses  in  his  personality,  to  strengthen  his 
desirable  attributes,  and  to  assist  him  generally  to  make 
of  himself  the  leader  in  civil  as  well  as  in  military  affairs 
that  he  has  the  power  to  become.  Such  conferences  would 
often  be  helpful  in  helping  the  student  with  the  problems 
that  face  him  in  his  military  educational  activities.  The 
military  departments  of  American  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  can  render  a  most  worthwhile  service  to  themselves, 
to  the  institutions  in  which  they  serve,  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  and  to  the  individual  students  if  some  such  per¬ 
sonalized  sort  of  instruction  is  instituted. 

A  program  of  instruction  for  infantry  units  has  been 
considered  in  this  article.  There  appear  to  be  no  reasons 
why  the  principles  proposed  could  not  be  applied  to  ROTC 
units  of  the  other  arms.  Standing-gun  drill,  cordage, 
stable  management,  and  the  other  skills  which  make  up 
the  training  of  recruits  in  other  arms,  are  likewise  secon¬ 
dary  to  education  in  military  thinking. 

It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  officer  personnel  adequate 
in  numbers  and  ability  to  the  task  here  considered  would 
be  required.  Some  special  training  prior  to  assignment  to 
ROTC  duty  might  be  necessary,  though  it  is  submitted 
that  there  are  in  the  Regular  Army  today  anv  number  of 
officers  well  qualified  to  earn'  out  successfully  such  a  pro¬ 
gram,  if  these  can  be  made  available.  If  the  “training  for 
positions  of  leadership  in  time  of  national  emergency”  is 
the  important  elemenc  in  our  scheme  of  National  Defense, 
and  it  is  agreed  that  it  is,  then  personnel  equal  to  the  task 
as  herein  outlined  can  and  should  be  provided. 


ROTC,  t(nioeisitif  o|  ^att  'fi  anclscc 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Frank  Drake,  Coast  Artillery  Corps 


Major  Willi  am  F.  Lafrenz,  Coast  Artillery  Corps 
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The  University  of  San  Francisco,  a  member  at  die 
Jesuit  Educational  Association,  was  founded  in  1855.  It 
t»  situated  on  a  sire  which  commands  a  panoramic  view 
of  the  citv  and  San  Francisco  Bay.  Tlic  military  depart¬ 
ment,  comm  mg  of  a  battalion  of  four  batteries  and  a 
band,  was  initially  organized  in  August.  iyj6. 

Hie  University  catalog  states:  "The  military  course  is 
rsublislicd  in  the  University  ol  San  Francisco  for  pa¬ 
triotic  motives  in  an  endeavor  to  cooperate  with  rbc  Na¬ 
tional  Government  in  its  plan  for  National  Defense.  Its 
obicst  is  twofold:  first,  tn  qualify  young  men  for  leader¬ 
ship  in  time  of  emergency .  second,  to  assist  the  student 
in  lus  preparation  for  citizenship." 

Hie  4-vcar  Course  of  studs  conforms  tn  the  program 
laid  down  by  the  War  Department.  During  tne  basic 
coursi .  that  is,  the  first  and  second  s  cars,  one  hour  a 
week  is  devoted  to  classroom  instruction  in  rite  funda¬ 
mentals  of  citizenship  ami  basic  military  science.  Two 
hours  each  week  arc  tlesotcd  to  ptocticjl  exercises  which 
indudr  artillery  anti  infantry  drills.  These  ate  for  tltc 
purpose  of  developing  a  spirit  of  leadership.  The  com- 
plct  ion  of  the  basic  course  qualifies  students  for  jppnim- 
tticnr  as  noncommissioned  othcers  in  rhe  Organized  Re- 
•ervev 


Selected  students  who  base  completed  the  basic  course 
are  offered  two  additional  years  of  voluntary  training  in 
the  advanced  course.  During  this  pci  tod  tltrec  bouts  each 
week  ate  devoted  to  classroom  instruction  in  die  mote 


advanced  military  subjects  and  two  bouts  each  sverk  ate 
devoted  to  drills  and  practical  work.  The  completion  of 
this  work,  plus  a  six  weeks'  camp,  should  enable  a  stu¬ 
dent  to  enter  cfhcicnrly  upon  his  duties  as  a  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Olhcrrs'  Reserve  Corps  upon  graduation. 

T»  A  IN  INS 


Every  energy  on  the  part  of  the  Regular  Amtv  person¬ 
nel  assigned  as  instructors  is  bent  upon  die  task  of  creating 
rite  highest  degree  of  proficicncv  in  the  graduate  If  the 
ROTC  graduate  is  to  he  j  success,  he  mast  he  as  dsotough- 
Iv  trained  as  possible  for  the  arm  at  service  in  which  he 
has  elected  to  serve  If  he  u  to  do  .1  first-daw  job  as  a 
liattciv  commander  or  range  officer,  his  training  must 
intimately  acquaint  him  with  the  technique  of  dnlfs,  com¬ 
bat  employment,  powers,  limitations,  and  odter  dumeter- 
istics  of  tlie  weapons  which  he  is  to  employ 
Tlic  systems  of  imtnictinn  employed  in  tile  military 
classrooms  follow  the  modern  educational  methods  used 


by  other  departments  at  this  institution.  Maps,  drawings, 
and  odicr  instructional  material  arc  prepared  well  ahead 
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of  time,  and  if  practicable  these  arc  arranged  in  tlic  class- 
rtKim  before  ibe  claw  assembler.  After  roll  call,  which  if 
usually  taken  bv  a  member  of  rhe  claw,  questions  ate 
.inked  and  answered.  Tlir  subject  matter  of  tlte  assigned 
lesson  is  then  procured  and  discussed  by  the  instructor 
In  order  to  insure  tliat  students  stndv  their  cuiTcm  les¬ 
sons  prior  to  coming  to  class  an  occasional  written  recita¬ 
tion  is  licld  without  previous  notice  being  given.  The  last 
period  of  each  snbcmtnc  is  devoted  m  a  review  examina¬ 
tion.  TIkisc  passing  satisfactorily  are  excused  from  raking 
the  Huai  examination  in  the  subsoutsr,  gisen  at  the  end 
of  the  semester. 

For  the  purpose  of  promoring  discipline  instructors 
wear  the  uniform  at  all  classes  and  formations.  A  de¬ 
linquency  list  is  kept  and  posted  dally  on  the  bulletin 
board.  At  the  end  of  each  mouth  tile  battery  having  the 
licit  record  ui  discipline  is  rewarded  bv  being  the  earliest 
to  be  dismissed  after  drill  during  the  succeeding  month. 
In  future,  tlir  most  outstanding  natters  for  tlic  term  will 
1st  awarded  a  banner. 

Tlic  system  used  in  grading  also  follows  thai  used  in 
die  institution,  cxccjk  that  final  grades  arc  weighed  as 
follows:  Academic  grade  6o° .  .  Leadership  and  Soldierly 
De|iurtment  (Dement  Kccutd)  40  .  Students  thcic- 

forc  arc  nor  marked  solely  upon  examinations,  but  upon 
tlieir  demonstrated  abilities  to  function  efficiently. 

Tlic  sure  of  the  sections  vary  from  as  few  as  tluec  to  js 
mam  as  sixty  cadets.  Classroom  tiumirtioit  jkikhIs  arc 
staggered  duting  morning  and  afternoons  throughout  the 
week  so  as  to  provide  fut  even  student  tcgisteicd  with 
rhe  military  department.  Rr.tson.iblr  concessions  arr  made 
bv  members  of  rhe  faculty  to  prevent  conflicts  when 
registering,  so  no  real  difficulty  is  experienced  in  accom¬ 
modating  every  one  in  ROIC  classes. 

All  cadets  are  released  to  the  military  department  lor 
practical  instruction  between  11:00  a.m.  and  li  noon  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.  Batteries  of  two  platoons  com¬ 
posed  wholly  of  freshmen  or  sophomores,  except  for  of 
beers  and  noncommissioned  officers  facilitate  practical 
artillery  training.  A  complete  batters  is  detailed  for  this 
instruction— cada  officers  being  utilized  to  tlic  fullest 
extent  to  as'ist  in  this  training.  One  platoon  goes  to  die 
plotting  loom  and  file  control  stations,  tlic  other  pla¬ 
toon  receives  instruction  mi  the  155-nim.  and  3-inch  anri- 
airrraft  guns.  Systematic,  progressive,  and  ptacfical  in- 
tnuedon  applying  theory  learned  in  the  classroom  is  given 

as  follows; 


Ohurrvtng  Hutton  Detail 

(»J  Setting  up  .izimudi  instruments,  (a)  nomencla¬ 
ture,  (3)  orientation  of  instruments.  (4)  actual  observing 
on  stationary  and  moving  target  (3)  use  of  telephones.  "" 

Plotting-Hoom  Detail 

(l)  Nomenclature  and  adjustment  of  fire  control  ap- 
pararm,  (1)  duties  of  cadi  man  in  the  plotting  room. 
( 3 )  proper  use  of  telephones,  (4)  actual  tracking  of  mos  - 
uig  tatget,  (5)  mctlmds  of  applying  corrections  in  flic 
plotting  loom. 

Platoon  at  (Ions 

(1)  Nomenclature,  description  and  functioning  of 
s-arious  parts  of  gun  and  carnage.  (1)  duties  performed  by' 
each  cannoneer,  (3)  drill  at  gun  (students  arc  rotated  in 
as  nuns  positions  as  time  penults)  to  include  following 
moving  taigcts  and  pointing  die  gull  from  actual  data  olC 
taiued  from  tracking.  (4)  preservation  of  gun  and  ma¬ 
teriel  ro  include  dismantling  of  breech  block,  filling  of 
recuperator  and  recoil  system.  (3)  placing  gun  in  travel¬ 
ing  and  firing  positions. 

Owing  to  tlic-  limited  amount  of  artillery  equipment 
available,  much  of  the  student’s  knowledge  of  artillery 
marencl  must  be  acquired  through  the  study  of  drawings, 
pictures,  and  classroom  explanations.  Since  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  San  Francisco  is  primarih  a  I  riser  aJ  arts  college, 
many  of  its  students  have  not  h»u|  sufficient  basic  techni¬ 
cal  training  to  develop  a  keen  interest  in  artillery  materiel 
Mid  tlx-  application  of  mathematic v  and  they  find  it  e.v- 
tTcinelv  difficult  to  assimilatr  this  kind  of  information. 
Tlic  inclusion  of  a  moving  picture  projector  widi  slides 
and  training  films  in  the  authorized  equipment  lor  RO  f  C 
units,  together  with  demonstrative  drills  and  display  of 
equipment  by  tlic  65th  (.‘oast  Artillery  (AA) ,  during  its 
visit  at  the  University  of  San  Etancisco  on  March  7.  9. 
md  13,  1939,  will  assist  materially  in  purring  over  artil¬ 
lery  instruction. 

I  he  Jesuir  system  of  education,  winch  aims  to  train  bv 
disciplining  the  several  powers  of  tlir  student  w-ith  a  view' 
to  developing  character,  lui  many  mtlit.tn  aspects.  Tins 
method  emphasizes  the  fulfillment  ol  civil,  social.  and 
religious  duties,  and  inilitars  training  finds  an  important 
place  in  its  curriculum.  In  such  an  institution  there  is  no 
lark  of  sympathy  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  flic 
faculty  for  rhe  military  department,  although  it  is  erne 
that  training  has  been  Iundicanpcd  bv  the  task  of  a  gym¬ 
nasium  and  drill  ground  Tins  necessitated  drilling  in 
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I — hi  the  fit  oiling  loom.  2 — At  target  prat  tit  t  for  the  Meant  Trophy.  3 — An  explanation  of  the  myileriet  of 
the  director.  4 — The  65th  Corot  Artillery  deniouitratei  for  the  ttudenli. 
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/  he  gun  position  ortriookt  the  (it)  ami  ha),  Hairline  and  target  on  louer  field  are  thawu. 


city  streets.  riic«r  and  edict  difficulties*  Iwwcvct,  tire 
gradually  being  overcome.  A  new  building  now  pro¬ 
vide*  the  unit  with  Miiublr  classrooms,  small-bore  range, 
and  plotting  mom.  Tlic  campus  has  also  been  enlarged 
bv  flic  purchase  of  adjacent  land  and  tltu  it  being  leveled 
and  surfaced  in  provide  a  Mutable  drill  field- 

Aktiuxiy  Mat&uel  anu  Layoi t 

I  he  following  i>  a  brief  description  of  the  Coax  Artil 
lei  v  layout.  In  addition  to  the  materiel  luted  in  paragraph 
28.  AK  143-20,  (hit  unit  was  iurnttltcd  wirh  a  switchboard 
BD.78  and  a  standard  lead -acid  storage  battery. 

Seat  (hu l  Setup 

Whin  a  new  classroom  building  was  erected  bv  rhr 
University  ill  1938.  arrangements  were  madr  wirb  the 
school  audiomtes  to  excavate  a  basement  under  the  build¬ 
ing  foe  me  of  the  ROTC  ac  a  plotting  room  and  rifle  range 
combined.  rim  basement,  123  feet  long.  23  feet  wide 
and  8  feet  high  was  fitted  out  with  a  standard  30-loot. 
6-target  gallery'  rangr  at  rhr  rrar  end.  and  a  combined 
plotting  room  and  classroom  ar  the  forward  end. 

Enough  salvage  fire  control  cable  was  obtained  to  put 
in  an  underground  communication  net  Ironi  the  switch¬ 
board.  located  in  the  plotting  room,  to  a  D'  Station.  B" 
Station,  and  the  gun  park,  located  on  the  crest  of  the  lull 
111  tear  of  the  plotting  room. 

Twelve-pair  lead-covered,  nihbcr-imulated  fite-crinrrril 
cable  (Tvpc  116)  was  used.  Separate  cables  were  run 
to  each  station  and  the  gun  position,  where  thev  termi¬ 
nated  in  terminal  boxes  |B-u.  This  hook-up  gives  to 
complete  pairs  to  each  station,  two  pairs  being  dead-ended 
in  tht  cable.  All  thirty  pain  were  connected  to  the  first 


thirty  sw  itchboard  line  jacks.  W-69  wire  was  utilized  to 
connect  the  plotting  room  oudets  to  the  switchboard  jacks. 
Five  luie  jacks  on  the  sw  itchboard  were  connrcrcd  in  paral¬ 
lel  and  wcic  designated  A  Jacks.  The  T  I  apparatus 
sv as  mounted  on  rise  top  of  the  switchboard  and  wired  to 
bus  bars  through  one  of  the  fuses,  flic  lo-sccond,  1 3-ccc- 
onJ,  io-xxotid.  and  30- second  intervals  of  the  T  1.  ap 
paratus  were  connected  to  four  line  jacks.  In  order  to  get 
the  observing  interval  desired,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
cross-connect  that  interval  to  one  of  the  "A"  Jacks,  and 
the  other  I  I.  switchboard  jacks  from  each  situation  and 
ilv  plotting  room  to  the  other  four  ”A"  lacks. 

Cross  connections  on  die  switchboard  are  made  bv 
means  of  the  patching  cords  furnished  with  the  switch¬ 
board  rarher  than  bv  means  of  |rrniaiiciu  cross  connec¬ 
tions.  This  las  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  utilized  for 
livstnictton  m  signal  communications,  because  with  the 
extra  pain  available  it  is  easy  to  simulate  a  line  failure  on 
any  trleplione  or  T.I.  bell. 

A  left  lundt-d  baseline  arm  fret  in  length  was  laid  nut 
along  the  edge  of  rhr  new  drill  field;  the  B'  station  being 
located  within  40  feet  of  the  (dotting  room. 

The  133-111111.  gun  was  cmpl.n.cd  in  die  vicinity  of  the 
B'  Station,  the  pintle  center  of  the  gun  being  located  32 
feet  to  the  left  of  die  H'  and  24  feet  in  rear  of  the  baseline. 

The  tK.u  edge  of  die  athletic  field  is  located  about  800 
feet  in  from  of  die  baseline  and  U  64  feet  lower  in  clc 
vat  ion.  The  far  edge  of  the  field  is  ahout  1,1  no  feet  from 
the  baseline. 

Targets  can  be  simulated  bv  luving  a  cadet  walk  across 
die  lower  field  in  various  directions  and  at  vanrnit  speeds. 
Eventually,  bv  means  of  a  svstem  of  wites  and  pullevs. 
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a  target  will  be  towed  across  this  field  to  simulate  a  moving 
target.  Spotting  can  be  simulated  bv  having  a  man  ac¬ 
company  the  target.  When  he  receives  the  signal  that  a 
shot  has  been  fired,  and  a  splash  is  to  occur,  he  will  drop 
a  marker  representing  the  splash  of  the  shot  at  a  pre¬ 
determined  point  in  reference  to  the  target. 

Spotters  can  read  the  deviation  of  the  splash,  and  bat¬ 
tery  commander’s  adjustment  corrections  can  be  applied 
in  the  customary  manner.  A  series  of  shots  can  be  fired, 
the  splashes  indicated,  and  a  complete  fire  adjustment 
problem  can  be  worked  out  in  accordance  with  a  pre¬ 
determined  “shoot.”  By  judicious  choice  of  splashes,  more 
involved  problems  in  gunnery  and  fire  adjustment  for 
advanced  students  can  readily  be  carried  out. 

Bv  assuming  that  one  foot  on  the  ground  corresponds 
to  ten  yards  on  the  plotting  board,  the  miniature  baseline 
system  allows  the  use  of  a  2,000-yard  baseline  and  permits 
plotting  courses  on  the  plotting  board  with  ranges  from 
approximately  9,000  to  13,000  yards,  and  an  azimuth 
range  of  about  80 0 

The  miniature  baseline  has  another  advantage  in  that  it 
overlooks  the  waters  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  about  five 
miles  away.  Ships  traversing  this  portion  of  the  Bay  can 
be  readily  tracked  from  both  B'  and  B"  stations.  Bv 
changing  the  orientation  data  on  the  B"  instruments  so 
that  it  will  read  a  fictitious  azimuth  (moving  the  orien¬ 
tation  of  B"  station  1 50  in  a  clockwise  direction),  the 
effect  is  the  same  as  lengthening  the  baseline  to  about 
6,000  feet  and  ships  tracked  with  this  fictitious  data  for 
the  B"  station  give  courses  on  board  at  mid-range. 

When  a  depression  position  finder  becomes  available, 
the  drop  in  elevation  between  the  B'  station  and  the 
lower  field  will  give  a  favorable  depression  angle  so  that 
the  vertical  base  system  can  be  employed  in  actual 
practice,  using  the  same  scale  as  for  the  horizontal  base 
system. 

The  proximity  of  the  plotting  room,  B'  station,  and 
the  gun  is  an  effective  aid  to  instruction.  AH  cadets  are 
within  voice-range  of  the  instructor  and  vet  are  far  enough 


removed  co  give  the  student  a  clear  picture  of  the  entire 
position  finding  system. 

When  fully  established,  this  system  will  be  superior  to 
a  sand  table  in  that  it  gives  a  much  more  realistic  picture 
of  the  entire  problem  to  the  student.  The  utilization  of 
actual  water-borne  targets  at  ranges  comparable  with  those 
actually  used  in  service  is  also  a  decided  advantage. 

Antiaircraft  Setup 

The  3-inch  AA  gun,  model  1918,  on  the  trailer  mount 
M1918,  is  emplaced  alongside  the  155-mm.  gun.  A  proj¬ 
ect  is  now  under  way  to  enclose  the  gun  park  and  the 
B'  station  in  a  man-proof  wire  enclosure. 

When  drill  is  being  held,  the  AA  computor  RI1917 
(RA  Corrector)  is  emplaced  on  the  knoll  in  rear  of  the 
gun  park.  A  normal  communication  system  from  the 
guns  to  the  computer  is  being  installed,  utilizing  some 
of  the  spare  pairs  in  the  B/  station  cable  and  gun  cable. 
Power  will  be  obtained  from  the  switchboard.  An  alti¬ 
meter  baseline  about  1,200  feet  in  length,  using  field 
wire  and  EE-5  telephones,  will  complete  the  set-up.  Cor¬ 
rection  for  a  b/j-foot  difference  in  elevation  between  the 
two  stations  is  necessary.  Here  again  this  unit  is  fortunate 
in  that  commercial  planes  are  usually  flying  within  range 
of  the  battery  when  drills  are  being  conducted. 

To  augment  the  commercial  plane  targets,  an  overhead 
trollev  system  by  means  of  which  a  miniature  plane  can 
be  towed  along  various  courses  and  speeds  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  gun  park,  is  to  be  constructed  as  soon  as  funds  are 
made  available  bv  the  University. 

*  *  * 

We  entertain  no  delusion  that  this  relatively  new  unit 
has  reached  a  stage  of  excellence  comparable  to  some  of 
the  more  outstanding  ROTC  organizations.  But  it  has 
steadily  improved  since  its  establishment  and  the  reopen¬ 
ing  of  classes  this  fall  will  find,  for  the  first  time,  a  full 
complement  of  Advance  Course  students,  some  with 
ROTC  camp  experience.  The  unit  will  then  enter  upon 
a  period  that  promises  a  splendid  future. 


☆  ☆  ☆ 


With  ol  Without  llludalc)} 

By  Captain  Lathrop  R.  Bullene,  Coast  Artillery  Corps 


Tiiis  rime-honored  query  of  the  hot-dog  vendor  calls  up, 
for  most  of  us,  only  visions  of  a  July  day  at  Conev  Island. 
But  to  the  harassed  captain  of  an  antiaircraft  artillery  gun 
battery  in  war,  the  question  may  have  a  much  more 
ominous  significance.  While  scanning  the  heavens  for 
enemy  bombers  he  will  at  the  same  time  keep  a  weather 
eve  on  the  treetops  for  the  next  heart-stopping  assault  by 
the  vicious  ground-strafing  attack  planes,  and  whether  the 
next  “dishing  out”  is  to  be  with  or  without  mustard  mav 
be  for  him  an  exceedingly  grim  question. 

The  average  American  citizen  spends  little  time  worry¬ 
ing  about  chemical  warfare  or  the  defense  against  it.  Even 
to  many  in  the  Army,  chemical  warfare  means  littie  more 
than  gas  mask  drill  by  the  numbers  plus  a  little  fun  with 
rear  gas.  When  the  company  commander  selects  a  nice 
wooded  valley  in  which  to  bivouac  his  men  does  he  always 
remember  that  gas  tends  to  run  downhill  and  is  most 
persistent  in  the  woods?  In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand, 
protection  against  aero-chemical  attack  is  considered  a 
matter  of  greatest  importance  to  both  the  soldier  and  the 
civilian.  Witness,  for  example,  the  careful  gas-proofing 
of  the  Maginot  Line,  the  construction  of  gas-proof  subway 
stations  in  Paris,  and  the  far-flung  activities  of  the  Air 
Raids  Precautions  in  Great  Britain,  And  even  he  who  runs 
can  hardly  avoid  seeing  pictures  of  gas-masked  Londoners, 
from  bobbies  to  babies. 

However,  the  author  has  no  intention  of  attempting  to 
cover  so  broad  a  subject  as  chemical  warfare,  nor  to  discuss 
political  or  tactical  questions.  He  asks  only  that  the  reader 
grant  the  possibility  of  “Blue”  being  at  war  with  “Black,” 
and  that  Black  is  prepared  to  use  chemicals  in  war,  as  he 
has  been  doing  in  one  form  or  another  since  the  siege  of 
Plataea,  qzq  B.C.  Based  on  this  assumption,  the  author 
hopes  to  present  to  actual  and  potential  battery  command¬ 
ers  some  of  the  problems  which  may  confront  them  in 
active  service  as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  this  rather 
unfamiliar  form  of  attack. 

Let  us  re-state  two  military  axioms:  First:  A  commander 
is  primarily  responsible  for  the  success  in  battle  of  his 
organization.  Second:  The  commander  of  every  unit  is 
responsible  for  the  protection  of  that  unit.  Put  them  in 
the  cocktail  shaker,  manipulate  in  the  approved  manner, 
and  what  do  we  get?  The  commander  of  an  AA  gun 
battery,  naturally  and  rightly,  devotes  most  of  his  energies 
to  perfecting  his  tactics  and  technique  fot  offensive  action, 
hut  he  cannot  forget  about  iocal  defense.  This  means  not 


merely  setting  up  his  four  machine  guns  in  some  con¬ 
venient  place,  but  rather  a  careful  preparation  to  combat 
all  forms  of  enemy  assault  on  his  batten-.  This  certainly 
includes  assault  bv  chemicals.  Some  mav  think  that  the 
latter  is  a  problem  for  the  Chemical  Warfare  Sen-ice.  but 
this  is  no  more  true  than  that  protection  against  machine- 
gun  bullets  is  a  problem  for  the  Ordnance  Department. 
Experimental  and  development  work  on  protective  meth¬ 
ods  is  done  bv  the  C.W.S.,  but  when  it  comes  down  to 
the  protection  of  an  individual  battery,  in  this  as  in  every 
other  case,  “the  batten'  commander  is  responsible.” 

This  article  will  limit  itself  to  a  discussion  of  antiaircraft 
artillery  units  employed  in  the  defense  of  rearward  areas, 
troops  or  installations,  as  that  is  where  the  comparatively 
few  available  units  will  most  probably  be  located.  Most 
emphasis  is  placed  on  tire  gun  battery,  not  because  the 
other  elements  of  the  regiment  are  of  lesser  importance, 
but  because  their  problem  is  less  difficult.  Machine-gun 
platoons  are  normally  so  scattered  and  concealed  as  to  pre¬ 
sent  poor  targets,  and  are  of  course  highly  mobile.  Search¬ 
lights  will  be  well  concealed  during  the  daytime,  and 
when  in  operation  at  night  arc  more  liable  to  attack  by 
destructive  munitions  than  bv  chemicals.  Other  elements 
of  the  regiment  can  usually  secure  a  fair  measure  of  pro¬ 
tection  by  covet  and  concealment.  But  the  gun  battery, 
especially  while  firing,  is  necessarily  out  in  the  open  and 
vulnerable  to  assault.  The  battery-  commander  has  selected 
an  alternate  position,  to  be  sure,  but  in  many  cases  the 
tactical  situation  will  nor  permit  him  to  move  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  He  will  just  have  ro  stay  and  take  it. 

Our  battery,  being  well  behind  the  lines,  is  obviously 
beyond  range  of  hostile  artillery  and  chemical  troops,  but 
this  is  no  time  to  turn  in  the  gas  masks.  The  defended 
area  will  certainly  be  a  vital  one,  for  we  will  never  have 
enough  AA  to  use  it  in  the  defense  of  dusty  cross-roads. 
The  Black  commander  may  well  decide  that  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  this  objective  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  war¬ 
rant  risking  the  loss  of  some  of  his  expensive  bombers.  If 
so,  he  will  surely  employ  even-  possible  aid  to  push  them 
through  at  least  to  the  bomb  release  line.  The  planes 
themselves  will  be  camouflaged,  perhaps  silenced,  and  will 
further  reduce  their  vulnerability  by  proper  route  for¬ 
mations  and  maneuvers  at  high  altitudes,  but  they  will 
by  no  means  always  relv  on  such  passive  means  of  defense. 
Hence  the  gun  batten-  becomes  a  juicy  target  for  the  attack 
aviation.  These  hedge-hoppers  will  attempt  to  destroy  or 
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neutralize  the  batteries  covering  mosc  effectively  the 
bombers'  routes  of  approach,  and  thev  will  most  probablv 
make  the  attempt  bv  direct  assault  on  the  firing  batteries. 
Blinding  of  the  instruments  bv  chemical  smoke  is  an 
effective  form  of  temporary  neutralization  when  it  is  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  there  are  many  variables  to  be  figured  for  the 
laving  of  an  effective  smoke  blanket.  The  number  of 
planes  required  could  probablv  be  better  employed  in 
harassing  the  batteries. 

The  assault  will  normally  come  just  prior  to  the  pass¬ 
age  of  the  bombardment  through  the  critical  zone,  and 
will  employ  all  available  weapons.  These  are  machine 
guns,  fragmentation  bombs  and  chemicals.  They  can  be 
used  singly  or  in  combination.  The  two  first  named  are 
extremely  effective,  so  much  so  that  we  often  ignore  the 
chemicals  entirely.  Bullets  and  bombs  have  the  advantage 
of  being  immediately  destructive  to  both  personnel  and 
materiel,  whereas  a  man  can  be  thoroughly  soaked  with 
mustard  and  still  continue  to  function  for  several  hours. 
Why,  then,  use  chemicals  at  all?  Before  attempting  to 
answer  this  question,  let  us  examine  briefly  the  weapons 
and  agents  available  for  use  bv  aircraft. 

The  A-17  attack  plane  mounts  four  fixed  and  one  flexi¬ 
ble  .30-caliber  machine  guns.  Ics  bomb  load  is  either 
twenty  30-lb.  fragmentation  or  chemical  bombs,  or  four 
100-lb.  demolition  bombs.  Two  20-gallon  chemical  tanks 
may  be  substituted  for  the  bomb  load.  The  present  stand¬ 
ard  chemical  bomb  is  a  streamlined  affair  carrying  about 
10  pounds  of  chemical.  It  has  a  direct  impact  fuze  in  the 
nose  and  a  burster  charge  sufficient  to  rupture  the  case 
without  excessive  dispersion  of  the  agent.  The  contami¬ 
nation  produced  is  much  the  same  as  that  caused  by  the 
detonation  of  an  artillery  shell.  All  nacions  are  doubtless 
striving  to  perfect  the  chemical  bomb.  The  Soviet  Army, 
for  instance,  has  experimented  with  air-burst  bombs  which 
spray  the  liquid  over  a  larger  area. 

The  chemical  tanks  mentioned  above  are  of  the  non¬ 
pressure  type  which  use  the  force  of  gravity  for  eduction 
and  the  shearing  effect  of  the  slip-stream  for  the  atom¬ 
ization  of  the  liquid.  The  agent  is  thus  disseminated  in 
the  form  of  a  mist  of  very  fine  particles  which  drift  with 
the  wind  as  it  settles.  To  have  a  reasonable  chance  of 
hitting  the  target,  the  spraying  plane  must  fly  close  to  the 
ground,  but  these  are  normal  tactics  for  attack  aviation. 

Chemical  agents  suitable  for  this  method  of  dispersion 
are  screening  smokes,  lacrimators,  and  vesicants  such  as 
mustard  gas,  lewisite  and  ethyldichlorarsinc.  Mustard, 
which  is  affectionately  called  bctabetaprimedichlordiethyl- 
sulfide  by  chemists,  or  Hellish  Stuff  by  many  doughboys, 
is  by  far  the  best  all-around  agent  for  this  purpose,  so  the 
discussion  will  be  confined  to  it. 

The  pattern  of  contamination  on  the  ground  depends  on 
several  variables,  such  as  altitude,  wind  direction  and  ve¬ 
locity,  etc.  As  a  rough  approximation,  one  airplane  flying 
at  100  feet  altitude  can  cover  a  band  about  800  yards  long 
by  200  yards  wide  with  liquid  mustard  which  drops  like 
the  gentle  rain  from  heaven,  but  with  rather  different  re¬ 
sults.  Thus  it  is  quite  possible  for  one  flight  element  of 


three  planes  to  contaminate  effectively  an  entire  battery 
position  and  quite  an  area  of  the  surrounding  terrain. 

Mustard  casualties  are  produced  in  four  ways:  first, 
contact  with  the  liquid  droplets  in  the  air  at  the  time 
sprayed;  second,  contact  with  liquid  droplets  on  vegeta¬ 
tion,  equipment  and  materiel  during  and  after  spraying; 
third,  breathing  the  mustard  vapor  during  and  after  spray¬ 
ing  and  fourth,  the  vesicant  action  of  the  mustard  vapor 
on  the  skin.  In  other  words,  mustard  gas  is  a  quadruple- 
threat  plaver  in  the  game  of  war. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  state  some  reasons  why  as¬ 
saults  on  anciaircraft  artillery  batteries  are  more  likely  to 
be  with  than  without  mustard.  First  let  us  consider  the 
factors  of  Time  and  Space,  twin  idols  of  Leavenworth.  As 
for  time,  a  bullet  or  bomb  fragmenc  flying  through  the  air 
is  a  serious  menace,  but  after  it  has  reached  the  ground  ic 
is  no  more  dangerous  than  a  pebble  or  a  tin  can.  A  rain 
of  mustard,  on  the  other  hand,  drenches  vegetation, 
cloching  and  equipment  with  a  liquid  which  vaporizes  so 
siowlv  that  its  persistency  may  run  up  to  two  or  three 
days,  depending  on  weather  conditions.  The  droplets 
settle  into  hard-to-reach  places  inside  the  base  housing, 
under  the  firing  platform,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fuze  setter, 
etc.,  which  tends  to  further  increase  persistency. 

Consider  next  the  space  factor.  Machine-gun  bullets 
are  very  effective  within  a  beaten  zone  which  can  be  cal¬ 
culated  quite  accurately.  With  a  persistent  chemical 
agent,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vapor  resulting  from  evapo¬ 
ration  of  the  liquid  has  a  vapor  density  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  air,  so  that  it  tends  to  hug  the  ground  and 
flow  down  into  iow  places,  slit  trenches  and  dugouts. 
Furthermore  it  may  be  dangerous  a  thousand  yards  down¬ 
wind  from  the  contaminated  area. 

As  stated  above,  casualties  can  be  produced  either  from 
direct  contact  with  the  liquid,  during  or  after  the  spraying, 
or  by  contact  with  or  inhalation  of  the  vapor.  This  gives 
us  a  clue  to  the  physiological  action  of  mustard  gas.  It  is 
primarily  a  vesicant.  The  vapor  penetrates  all  ordinary 
clothing  after  about  ten  minutes  of  exposure,  causing 
severe  blisters  which  appear  in  a  few  hours.  The  blistering 
action  is  most  severe  on  parts  of  the  body  where  there  Is 
the  most  perspiration.  The  results  produced  by  contact 
with  the  drops  of  liquid  are  similar,  but  more  severe.  In 
addition,  the  vapor  is  a  powerful  lung  irritant.  If  unpro¬ 
tected  personnel  remain  within  a  mustardized  area,  a  very 
high  percentage  of  casualties  is  inevitable.  This  means 
that  gas  masks  and  protective  clothing  must  be  worn  con¬ 
tinuously  by  all  personnel  of  the  battery.  Anyone  who  does 
nor  believe  rhat  this  will  not  reduce  efficiency  should  tty 
it  for  a  few  hours.  Even  though  the  battery  moves  to  its 
alternate  position,  personnel  will  still  have  to  be  protected 
until  decontamination  of  the  materiel  is  finished. 

From  the  foregoing  it  might  appear  that  the  battery 
could  be  sprayed  with  mustard  and  still  continue  to  func¬ 
tion  for  several  hours.  For  this  reason  many  officers  can 
see  no  reason  at  ail  for  the  use  of  chemicals  just  before  the 
bombers  make  their  effort.  However,  put  yourself  in  the 
place  of  the  individual  soldier  when  he  sees  this  dark  rain 
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seeding  upon  him  and  smells  the  characteristic  odor  of 
horse-radish.  Can  vou  blame  him  if  his  mind  wanders 
from  the  business  of  loading  or  matching  pointers  and 
conjures  up  a  picture  of  himself  in  the  hospital  with  in¬ 
flamed  eves,  abdominal  pains,  a  racking  cough  and  deep, 
sloughing  ulcers  on  sensitive  parts  of  his  bodv?- 

Assuming  that  mustard  sprav  has  been  used  against 
an  AA  gun  batten',  where  exactly  should  the  batten' 
commander  look  for  contamination?  The  writer  docs  not 
know  of  any  exact  tests  upon  which  to  base  a  reply,  but 
from  general  information  as  to  the  properties  of  HS,  the 
following  are  most  likely  to  be  affected: 

Ground,  vegetation  and  shrubbery  around  the  guns. 

All  painted  metal  surfaces,  except  where  nitrocellulose 
lacquer  has  been  used.  The  latter  is  highly  resistant. 

Leather  parts  such  as  ecjuilibrator  covers,  field  telephone 
cases. 

Anything  made  of  wood,  such  as  ammunition  racks, 
boxes  and  seats. 

Camouflage  nets  and  sand-bag  revetments. 

Canvas  paulins,  breech  and  muzzle  covers. 

Fabrikoid  ammunition  cases  and  ammunition  itself. 

Rubber  covered  gun  cables  (slow  absorption) . 

Fite  control  instalments. 

Grease  and  oil  used  to  protect  unpainted  metal  surfaces. 

Telephone  switchboards,  field  wire,  field  glasses  and 
other  signal  equipment. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  kitchen  and  ration  trucks  are 
quite  likely  to  be  within  the  contaminated  area,  causing 
much  profanity  among  rhe  cooks  and  KP’s,  as  well  as 
serious  danger  to  everyone  who  eats. 

This  list  might  be  expanded  until  it  would  look  almost 
like  the  table  of  basic  allowances,  for  the  items  not  liable 
co  contamination  are  really  quite  few.  Included  are  all 
bright  metal  parts,  for  metal  itself  won’t  absorb  mustard. 

Having  painted  the  offensive  pictute,  let  us  look  at 
the  defensive  side;  that  is,  the  possible  protective  measures. 
These  can  be  divided  into  technical  and  tactical  protection. 

Technical  protection  includes,  of  course,  individual  and 
collective  protection  of  personnel.  These  subjects  are  dis¬ 
cussed  so  thoroughly  in  the  Basic  Field  Manual  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  say  anything  about  them  here,  except 
that  the  battery  should  be  thoroughly  trained  in  indi¬ 
vidual  protection,  and  should  apply  measures  of  collective 
protection  so  far  as  the  tactical  situation  permits. 

To  be  more  specific,  it  is  quite  probable  that  some  form 
of  protective  clothing  will  have  to  be  worn  almost  continu¬ 
ously,  and  gas  masks  carried  on  the  person  at  all  times 
when  in  the  open.  Some  European  armies  have  protective 
capes,  designed  to  be  slipped  on  over  the  uniform  when¬ 
ever  an  attack  is  imminent. 

Whenever  the  battery  is  in  a  semi-permanent  position, 
it  will  be  desirable  to  construct  gas-proof  shelters  at  both 
the  occupied  and  the  alternate  positions  for  the  command 
post,  ammunition  storage,  shelter  of  personnel,  etc.  Such 
construction  requires  many  man-hours  of  hard  work,  bur 
it  may  pay  big  dividends  in  comfort  and  efficiency. 


The  foregoing  remarks  would  apply  to  almost  anv  unit 
in  the  theater  of  operations.  However,  for  antiaircraft 
artillery  gun  batteries  there  are  a  few  additional  measures 
of  protection  which  the  writer  believes  might  well  be  con¬ 
sidered.  These  are: 

The  use  of  nitrocellulose  lacquers  wherever  standard 
O.D.  paint  is  now  used.  Paint  absorbs  mustard  quite 
readilv,  and  decontamination  is  difficult,  but  the  lacquers 
are  highly  resistant. 

Covering  of  the  guns,  instruments,  etc.,  with  protective 
paulins  and  covers  when  not  actually  in  use.  Canvas 
readily  absorbs  mustard,  but  it  can  be  so  treated  that  it 
will  greatly  delay  penetration.  Unfortunately  the  covers 
themselves  will  be  so  contaminated  after  a  severe  attack 
that  they  will  probably  have  to  be  discarded. 

Reduction  to  a  minimum  of  all  leather,  fabric  and 
wood  in  the  battery  equipment. 

Rubber  covered  cables  should  normally  be  well  buried 
in  the  ground.  Portions  which  cannot  be  buried  could  be 
wrapped  spirailv  with  scrips  of  protective  canvas,  these 
strips  to  be  discarded  if  contaminated. 

Such  articles  as  small  instruments,  Lewis  charts,  etc., 
should  be  kept  under  protective  cover  whenever  possible. 

Thought  should  be  given  in  the  design  of  future  equip¬ 
ment  to  che  elimination  of  places  on  guns,  carriages  and 
directors  which  are  hard  to  reach  by  hand  but  are  still 
exposed  to  the  air. 

Food  supplies  should  be  kept  in  air-tight  metal  contain¬ 
ers,  and  the  kitchen  and  ration  trucks  well  protected. 

After  the  attack  has  been  made,  the  battery'  command¬ 
er  is  faced  with  the  serious  problem  of  decontamination. 
Whether  or  not  he  will  be  able  to  have  the  work  done 
immediately  will  depend  on  che  situation,  but  he  should 
remember  chat  decontamination  must  be  done  promptly 
to  be  effective.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  lot  of  hard  work  to 
decontaminate  a  battery',  as  the  following  remarks  on  the 
technique  of  decontamination  should  prove. 

Battery  Area:  A  thorough  contamination  of  rhe  shrub¬ 
bery  and  ground  in  which  the  battery  is  emplaced  will 
cause  so  much  trouble  that  “a  solution”  is  to  move  out 
immediately  to  the  alternate  position  and  decontaminate 
rhe  guns.  Obviously  this  will  not  always  be  possible,  so 
the  battery  commander  will  have  to  do  what  he  can  by 
having  the  underbrush  cut  or  burned,  and  contaminated 
ground  covered  with  a  mixture  of  dean  earth  and  chloride 
of  lime,  or  even  a  blanket  of  earth  alone  at  least  three 
inches  thick.  This  work  is  slow  and  tedious,  and  must  be 
done  by  personnel  wearing  gas  masks  and  protective 
clothing. 

Fabric  and  Wood:  These  will  usually  have  to  be  dis¬ 
carded,  though  fabrics  which  can  stand  it  can  be  decon¬ 
taminated  bv  long-continued  boiling  or  steaming.  There 
is  not  much  that  can  be  done  with  wooden  parts  except  to 
burn  them. 

Metal  Farts:  Such  parts  as  outriggers,  firing  platforms 
and  outer  surfaces  of  guns  and  mounts  can  be  swabbed  off 
with  bleach  solution,  that  is  a  mixture  of  chloride  and 
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lime  and  water.  Since  this  mixture  is  highly  corrosive,  it 
would  not  be  practicable  to  use  it  on  bearing  surfaces  or 
delicate  parts  such  as  data  receivers.  These  can  be  cleaned 
with  alcohol,  kerosene  or  gasoline.  These  are  not  neutraliz¬ 
ing  agents,  as  is  chloride  of  lime,  but  are  merelv  mechani¬ 
cal  solvents,  and  must  be  disposed  of  after  use  as  thev  will 
contain  mustard.  A  non-corrosive  destroying  chemical 
would  be  ideal  for  such  purposes. 

Canvas  covers  and  camouflage  nets:  Discard  them,  for 
there  is  not  any  practicable  way  to  decontaminate. 

Large  Materiel:  Decontamination  of  such  items  as 
trucks,  guns  and  tractors  should  be  accomplished  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Wipe  off  visible  droplets  of  the  agent  with  oil- 
soaked  rags.  Cover  the  entire  contaminated  surface  with 
bleach  solution,  using  improvised  swabs  such  as  rags 
wrapped  around  an  old  broom.  Repeat  the  application. 
Finally  wipe  off  the  second  coat  and  dry  the  surface  with 
clean  rags.  Individual  parts  such  as  carburetor,  generator, 
wheels,  data  receivers  and  breech  blocks  will  usually  have 
to  be  disassembled  and  cleaned  separately.  For  all  of  this 
work  drainage  must  be  provided  to  run  off  the  contami¬ 
nated  bleach,  and  gas  masks  and  protective  clothing  must 
be  worn. 

Leather  and  Rubber:  Discard  them  as  practicable.  How¬ 
ever,  gun  cables  are  too  expensive  to  be  lightly  thrown 
awav,  so  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  save  them  by 
washing  with  bleach  solution.  This  will  be  effective  if  you 
don’t  wait  too  long,  for  rubber  absorbs  mustard  rather 
slowly. 

The  foregoing  might  be  summarized  by  saying  that  de¬ 
contamination  is  a  mess,  an  operation  to  be  avoided  if 
humanly  possible.  The  ounce  of  prevention  is  still  worth 
at  least  a  pound  of  cure.  Methods  of  prevention  will  be 
next  discussed. 

The  most  effective  measures  that  can  be  adopted  for 
the  protection  of  a  battery  from  aero-chemical  attack  are 
movement  and  military  action  to  defeat  the  attack  before 
it  occurs,  plus  the  old  stand-bvs,  cover,  concealment  and 
camouflage. 

Movement  to  Position:  Every  effort  must  be  made  to 
prevent  location  of  the  column  by  hostile  observation,  in 
order  to  avoid  aerial  attack  on  the  battery  while  it  is  on 
the  road  and  especially  vulnerable.  It  is  probably  true  that 
a  unit  as  small  as  a  battery  can  move  about  in  the  rear 
areas  even  in  daylight  and  be  fairly  safe,  but  the  battery 
commander  will  naturally  not  want  to  take  undue 
chances,  so  will  adopt  a  dispersed  formation  and  follow 
covered  routes  of  approach  when  possible. 

Road  reconnaissance  prior  to  a  march  should  always  in¬ 
clude  chemical  reconnaissance.  This  includes  not  only  the 
location  of  gassed  areas,  but  also  the  marking  of  low, 
wooded  portions  of  the  toad  which  are  favorable  for 
chemical  attack,  and  the  location  of  alternate  routes.  In  an 
emergency,  the  motor  column  can  be  taken  through  a 
mustardized  area,  the  troops  wearing  gas  masks,  but  the 
vehicles  must  be  decontaminated  at  the  first  opportunity. 
This  operation  is  so  tedious  that  it  is  far  better  to  avoid  the 
contaminated  area  if  at  all  possible. 


Selection  of  Position:  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  a  good  gun  battery  position  as  stated  in  the 
Coast  Artillery  Field  Manual.  It  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  writer  to  attempt  anv  revision  of  this  valuable  publi¬ 
cation,  but  he  believes  that  more  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  measures  for  securitw  from  aero-chemical 
attack.  Many  of  the  factors  which  make  for  good  cover 
and  concealment  are  also  favorable  for  this  form  of  as¬ 
sault.  For  example,  all  forms  of  chemical  agent  tend  to 
collect  in  low  places.  Again,  a  position  surrounded  by 
trees  high  enough  to  furnish  flash  defilade.  Again,  the 
same  surrounding  trees  which  furnish  flash  defilade  for 
the  battery  will  help  mask  the  approach  of  the  attack  air¬ 
planes.  Trunnion — high  shrubbery  mav  be  excellent 
natural  camouflage,  but  it  certainly  adds  to  the  troubles 
of  the  battery  in  its  midst  when  it  gets  thoroughly 
drenched  with  mustard  sprav.  The  woods  in  which  we 
are  prone  to  place  our  motor  parks,  kitchens  and  bivouacs 
increase  the  persistency  of  gases.  It  is  true  that  the  over¬ 
head  cover  of  the  trees  furnishes  some  protection  against 
the  spray,  but  not  perfect.  If  rain  is  able  to  reach  the 
ground  through  the  trees,  so  is  mustard. 

It  is  not  contended  that  the  battery  commander  should 
ignore  the  precepts  of  the  Field  Manual  and  emplace 
the  battery  in  the  middle  of  the  parade  ground,  but  he 
should  weigh  these  opposing  considerations  in  his  mind 
and  make  the  best  compromise  between  them. 

Local  defense  machine  guns  are,  of  course,  just  as  ef¬ 
fective  against  chemical  spraying  planes  as  against  those 
dropping  fragmentation  bombs,  hence  there  is  no  need 
to  elaborate  on  their  employment,  except  that  prevailing 
wind  direction  may  at  times  be  considered.  Ic  is  quite 
possible  for  the  planes,  when  attacking  a  well-defended 
battery,  to  release  the  sprav  some  distance  upwind  and 
let  it  drift  over  the  battery.  This  method  is  not  as  effective 
as  direct  assault,  but  could  be  used  on  occasion. 

To  be  perfectly  fair,  it  must  be  admitted  that  chemical 
attack  has  many  limitations.  It  is  affected  by  weather  con¬ 
dition  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  weapon.  The 
physiological  effects  of  mustard  gas  are  delayed  for 
several  hours,  whereas  a  machine-gun  bullet  acts  "right 
now.”  Further,  this  physiological  effect  varies  greatly  with 
the  individual,  some  being  much  more  resistant  to  mus¬ 
tard  than  others. 

In  spite  of  these  admicted  drawbacks  the  writer  be¬ 
lieves  that  areo-chemicai  attack  has  great  potentialities 
of  danger  to  antiaircraft  batteries,  and  should  therefore 
be  given  due  consideration  by  the  Coast  Artillery.  To 
this  end,  instruction  of  soldiers  in  defense  against  chemi¬ 
cal  attack  should  be  stressed  and  made  interesting,  so 
that  its  importance  will  be  realized.  Officers  should  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  indoctrinated  with  the  principles  of 
chemical  warfare,  so  that  the  estimate  of  any  situation  will 
automatically  include  the  means  for  active  and  passive 
defense  against  that  rather  new  and  untried  form  of  at¬ 
tack,  the  chemical  rain.  If  we  are  not  to  be  caught  nap¬ 
ping  some  day  in  the  future,  now  is  the  time  for  the 
antiaircraft  artillery  to  become  “gas  conscious.” 


Chapter  2:  THE  POI.YBOLOS 


'The  tycrtij  Qitiiie^xj  'Tltleujlt  the  Q<jei 


By  W.  A.  WIND  AS 


As  Alexander  the  Grc.it  lav  on  1m  death-bed.  ho  gen 
ml%  lathered  about  him.  askutg  him  to  appoint  a  iuc<c»- 
snr  ro  rhe  throne  Taking  the  toyal  signet  ring  from  Ins 
linger,  lie  threw  it  to  tlx:  floor,  and  said,  "to  tlx:  strong 

est. 

Tlxrtc  were  many  candidates  for  this  job  of  "strongest 
* — each  voting  for  himself  lire  many-sided  civil  wars 
L  which  followed  were  long  and  bitter — now  one  man  in 
the  ascendant,  and  now  another 

The  final  outcome  was  rhe  mmplrte  hrrak-un  of  tire 
vast  Macedonian  empire,  each  province  being  ruled  as  an 
indejicndciit  kingdom  hr  the-  general  of  Alexander  who 
happened  to  be  strong  enough  to  hold  it.  Hath  of  these 
\  kingdoms  undertook  its  own  expansion,  carrying  Greek 
ctilnirr  and  learning  still  farther  into  the  eastern  European 
area 

In  tlie.se  civil  wars,  soldkrs  would  support  a  leader  only 
as  long  as  he  "did  right  In  them  that  is,  paid  them 
well,  This  docs  not  seem  to  hast  affected  the  fine  Macr- 
i.  dontim  discipline  bin  it  did  make  men  lets  trustworthy. 
Troops  were  Isought  and  sold  on  tire  battlefield  itself,  and 
it  became  the  accepted  tiring  for  a  man  to  change  sides  as 
often  as  lie  liked. 

flic  umrustWonhincM  of  the  armies  made  for  a  de¬ 


velopment  of  arrillcrs  such  as  lud  never  been  seen  before 
Each  leader  sought  to  supplement  men  by  machines 
which  i  mild  be  lives!  not  uiilv  to  enforce  loyalty  on  the 
battlchcld.  but  also  to  damage  the  enemy. 

None  of  tlicsc  engines  ol  war  was  more  interesting  than 
tile  pols  bolos — die  first  recorded  machine-gun  of  hnwrv. 
It  was  manufactured  in  many  different  styles  and  models. 

Tlx  type  illustrated  worked  by  tension  rather  than  by 
intsiott.  Thai  is,  die  action  of  a  bend — not  a  tw'ist — sup¬ 
plied  hurling  forte.  Tlx  arrows  were  Iscld  in  die  maga¬ 
zine  (A)  and  their  upper  ends  tested  on  supports  (B) 
which  were  adjustable  for  elevation.  The  springs  (C) 
could  be  released  simultaneously  or  successively.  In  die 
latter  event,  the  top-strap  (D)  was  removed.  Tlx:  piece 
could  then  deliver  direr  quick  flights  of  thrre  arrows  each. 
These  arrows  were  longer  ami  heavier  than  any  fired  from 
a  bow.  The  effective  range  of  the  piece  is  doubtful,  but 
probably  did  not  exceed  300  yards. 

Although  this  type  of  polybolos  was  clearly  not  de¬ 
signed  tor  use  against  mos'ing  tjrgets.  rr  ran  lie  seen  that 
a  battery  of  such  weapons  inutd  maintain  considerable 
fire  volume.  At  close  range  die  polvlxilos  must  base  had 
severe  punishing  effect  upon  tlx  closelv-sct  ranks  of  the 
Macedonian  infantry  phalanx. 
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Tleivs  and  Comment 


Coast  Artillery  Association  ROTC  Medal 

Outstanding  Coax  Aitillcn  RO I C  -rodents  now  have 
rite  opportunity  to  compete  annually  foe  a  medal  to  Itc 
awjrtlai  for  cjucjwkmuI  ability.  Tltr  medal  it  made  pos¬ 
sible  Through  the  gmcrnsm  of  the  I  mtod  States  Coast 
Artillery  Association  which  recently  authorized  Us  be-  I 
stowal  and  laid  down  titles  governing  the  selection  ot  the  I 
recipient. 

I  lie  board  of  officers  winch  formulated  the  conditions 
tlut  govern  the  award  decided  on  the  following  niles 
winch  have  hern  approved  hv  the  Chief  of  Coast  Anil-  ' 
Icry. 

i  Tltc  award  a  gold  plated  silver  medal  will  be 
known  as  tltc  Llmtcd  States  Coast  Artillery  Asso¬ 
ciation  Medal. 

а.  Only  one  medal  slull  be  awarded  to  a  unit. 

3.  Tltc  award  is  limited  to  Senior  Cuast  Artillery  Crop- 
ROTC  units. 

^  Tltc  award  is  based  on  records  made  during  chrre 
tears  of  military  and  academic  work. 

5.  Tltc  medal  will  be  presented  to  a  student  who  Itai 
completed  the  1st  Year  Advanced  Course.  The 
presentation  will  be  made  at  a  filial  patadc  at  tltc 
end  of  the  academic  year,  or  at  an  appropriate  cere 
rnonv  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  veat 

б.  The  medal  will  be  awarded  in  accordance  with  die 
recommendation*  of  j  tluec-maii  board  of  utnccis 
appointed  hv  tltc  Professor  of  Military  Science  and 
Tactics  with  tltc  approval  of  die  President  of  the 
institution  concerned. 

7  The  selection  of  the  outstanding  students  will  lie 
made  as  nc.it It  as  possible  on  rite  following  hasis 
a  Academic  grades,  exclusive  of  militars 


uibjctts  y)  points 

b.  Grades  m  mill  cars'  subjects-  theoreti¬ 
cal  and  practical  ........  . .  40  points 

c  Personal  qualifications  .  30  |Hjtnis 


L'ndcr  tltc  head  of  "personal  qualifications"  the  board 
will  weigh  and  consider  the  student’s  attainments  in  char¬ 
acter.  initiative,  force,  leadership,  cooperation,  loyalty, 
industry,  military  bearing,  and  neatness. 

Each  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tames  at  an 
institution  having  a  Senior  Oust  Artillery  ROTC  unit 
will  annually  be  sent  a  letter  announcing  the  award  and 
setting  hwth  the  condition*  that  govern  selection. 

Tltc  board  of  officers  tlut  drew  up  tltc  conditions  for 
cite  Association  consisted  of  Colonel  E.  W.  Thomson. 
Coast  Artillery  Corps  Reserve,  Major  Milo  H.  Brink- 
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lev.  Coast  Artillerv  Corps  Reserve,  and  Major  W.  H. 
Warren.  Coast  Artillerv  Corps, 

1  i  i 

Annual  Meeting 

Our  Chief,  General  Sunderland,  visited  New  York  the 
week-end  of  April  28  as  the  guest  of  honor  at  an  impres¬ 
sive  review  given  him  Friday  evening  bv  the  244th  Coast 
Artillery  (TD)  New  York  National  Guard  commanded 
bv  Colonel  Charles  H.  Ellard.  The  review  of  the  244th 
was  preceded  bv  a  banquet,  and  followed  bv  a  dance  and 
buffet  supper. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  April  29,  General  Sunderland 
visited  Fort  Totten  and  was  tendered  a  review  bv  the  62d 
Coast  Artillerv  (AA) .  The  ceremony  was  followed  by 
a  business  meeting  of  the  New  York  Chapter,  U.  S.  Coast 
Artillerv'  Association.  Later  General  and  Mrs.  Sunder¬ 
land  attended  a  reception  which  was  followed  bv  a  buffet 
supper  and  dance. 

The  social  activities  and  ceremonies  attracted  a  large 
gathering  of  National  Guard  and  Reserve  officers  and 
their  ladies. 

At  the  New  York  Chapter  meeting  General  Sunder¬ 
land  outlined  the  progress  which  has  been  made  bv  the 
Coast  Artillery  Corps  recently  and  the  plans  for  future 
development. 

The  following  were  elected  officers  of  the  New  York 
Chapter  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Colonel  C.  S.  Gleim,  245th  Coast  Artillery  (Y  D) 
N.Y.N.G.,  President. 

Colonel  Earl  Biscoe,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  Vice- 
President. 

Colonel  R.  S.  Allyn,  CA-Res.,  Vice-President. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Malcolm  W.  Force,  244th  Coast 
Artillery  (TD),  N.Y.N.G.,  Vice-President. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  C.  I.  Clark,  CA-Res.,  Sccrerarv- 
T  reasurer. 


rained  several  valuable  manuscripts  that  probably  would 
not  have  been  submitted  if  the  competition  had  not  been 
held.  All  in  ail,  the  prize-essav  contest  benefits  every¬ 
body. 

We  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  contestants  need 
not  necessarily'  be  professional  writers.  The  governing 
factor  in  selecting  the  winning  essav  is  not  brilliant  writ- 
ing  but  whether  or  not  the  essay  makes  a  contribution  to 
professional  advancement.  Under  these  conditions  even 
the  hardiest  of  field  soldiers  stands  a  chance  to  win. 

You  may  be  interested  to  learn  the  basis  on  which  the 
board  picks  the  winner.  Each  essav  is  graded  and  marked 
bv  the  following  standard: 


Subject  and  Theme 


Broad  general  interest  . 

'3°c 

Timeliness  . 

10% 

Originality  . 

-O  * 

?  0 

3°% 

Treatment 

Thoroughness . 

’5°'= 

Logical  arrangement . 

"O 

0 

Value  of  conclusions . 

*5% 

.  -O 

= 

Style 

Clarity  and  effectiveness  of  expression 

-5% 

2_o/ 

e 

If  vou  plan  to  enter  an  essay  in  the  current  competition, 
now  is  the  time  to  go  to  work.  Although  the  deadline  for 
submitting  essays  is  four  months  off  (September  30th) 
von  should  be  assembling  and  organizing  vour  material 
now.  Your  actual  writing  job  will  then  be  much  easier 
and  will  not  be  interrupted  by  further  search  for  facts. 

Read  the  conditions  that  govern  the  1939  competition. 
These  arc  set  forth  on  page  283.  You  will  note  that  these 
conditions  are  virtually  identical  with  those  that  governed 
the  1938  award.  If  vou  are  in  doubt  about  any  detail  or 
want  further  information,  drop  the  editor  a  line. 

i  1  -f 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  was 
discussed  at  some  length.  It  tentatively  was  decided  that 
a  meeting  of  all  chapters  of  the  National  Association 
would  be  held  in  New  York  Citv  next  fall  under  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  New  York  Chapter. 

The  New  York  Chapter  has  also  elected  an  executive 
committee  of  seventeen  energetic  junior  officers  represent¬ 
ing  all  three  components.  This  committee  will  plan  and 
operate  the  convention  of  the  National  Association.  The 
group  is  already  hard  at  work  and  the  Coast  Artillery 
Corps  mav  confidently  expect  big  things  from  this  group 
of  enterprising  officers.  As  their  plans  mature  appropriate 
announcements  of  the  details  will  be  carried  in  The  Jour¬ 
nal. 

V  V  i 

Prize  Essay 

Reader  response  to  the  1938  prize-winning  essays  clearly 
shows  that  the  competition  has  a  definite  value  in  stimu¬ 
lating  professional  thought.  Moreover,  the  Journal  ob- 


Antiaircraft  Defense  Guns 


By  General  F.  Culmann,  French  Army 

In  order  to  show  a  possible  starting  point  for  antiaircraft 
guns  of  the  future,  the  characteristics  of  a  90-mm.  gun 
constructed  in  1938  by  Schneider  &  Company  for  coast 
defense  work  are  given  below.  During  the  crisis  of  last 
September,  guns  of  this  type  were  transported  to  Paris  for 
the  defense  of  the  capital. 


Caliber . 

Muzzle  velocity . 

Weight  of  projectile  . 

Weight  of  explosive  charge 

Weight  of  cartridge . 

Vertical  range  . 

Horizontal  range  . 

t-.  ,  ,  r  r  f  elevation 
Helds  or  hre  ; 

('direction  . . .  . 

WeightSfirinSP°siti°n 

"  /traveling  position 


90-mm. 

820  M/S 

-■3  % 

1.330  Kg. 

20  Kg. 

1 1 ,600  M 
17,450  M 
—  io°  to  -J-  80' 
36°c 

5-73°  KS- 

8,320  Kg. 
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We  should  note  that  this  gun  is  not  only  twenty  per 
cent  larger  in  caliber  than  the  “powerful”  75-mm.  model, 
but  also  that  its  muzzle  velocity  is  greater  by  2.5  per  cent 
- — an  increase  to  820  XT  S  from  the  75’s  800  M.-S. 

The  90mm.  shell  weighs  almost  twice  as  much  as  the 
75-mm.  shell.  Since  the  effect  of  air  resistance  decreases 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the  size  of  tire  projectile  the  larger 
projectile  will  retain  its  velocity  better  than  the  smaller 
and  therefore  its  time  flight  will  be  reduced.  Increasing 
the  size  of  the  gun  is  still  the  most  effective  means  of  se¬ 
curing  accurate  fire  since  the  distance  between  the  target 
and  the  mid  point  of  a  group  of  shots  diminishes  as  a  cube 
of  time  of  flight  and  possibly  still  more  if  the  target  is 
maneuvering.  In  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  increase  in 
speed  of  modern  airplanes  we  must  have  a  shell  of  great 
internal  capacity. 

The  French  90-mm.  gun  is  considerably  more  powerful 
than  the  German  88-mm.  gun  employed  in  Spain.  The 
cartridge  of  the  former  weighs  twenty  kilograms  (pro¬ 
jectile  1 1 .5  kg.) ,  whereas  the  latter  weighs  only  14,5  kilo¬ 
grams  (projectile  9  kg.) . 

This  90-mm.  gun  can  be  fired  at  a  rate  of  approximately 
thirty  shots  per  minute.  It  is  equipped  with  automatic 
breech  and  firing  mechanisms.  It  has  mechanical  loading 
arid  ramming  devices  and  an  automatic  regulator  for  con¬ 
tinuous  fuze  setting. 

i  i  i 

Bombing  of  Electric  Plants 

That  bombing  of  electric  utilities  along  the  Ebro  River, 
in  Spain,  did  not  curtail  service  for  anv  length  of  time 
was  stressed  by  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Hobble,  technical  director 
of  rhe  Ebro  Irrigation  and  Power  Company,  in  a  talk  de¬ 
livered  last  month  to  the  Armv  Industrial  College. 

The  Loyalists,  said  Mr.  Hobble,  repeatedly  attempted 
to  bomb  a  large  outdoor  electric  switching  station  at 
Pobla,  near  Tremp,  but  antiaircraft  guns  preserved  the 
station  from  destruction.  On  three  occasions,  he  said, 
Loyalist  planes  escaped  the  AA  barrage,  and  dropped 
bombs  all  about  the  station,  but  there  were  no  direct  hits 
on  the  structure. 

Bombs  exploding  on  the  ground  sprayed  shrapnel  up¬ 
ward  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees,  cutting  the  steel  uprights 
and  struts  in  places  and  damaging  insulators,  but  there 
was  no  collapse  of  rhe  structure,  the  utilities  director  said. 

A  300-mile  long  transmission  line  was  bombed  repeat¬ 
edly,  but,  said  Mr.  Hobble,  “Our  line  crews  were  ready 
for  quick  emergency  repairs,  so  there  was  never  an  ‘out¬ 
rage’  of  more  than  one  hour  at  anv  time.” 

Mr.  Hobble  added  that  both  sides  refrained  from 
bombing  utilities  properties  so  long  as  they  felt  there  was 
any  chance  for  them  to  secure  control  of  those  properties, 
because  electric  power  was  essential  to  both  sides.  As  it 
was,  enough  damage  was  done.  The  Tremp  plant  was 
bombed  bv  the  Insurgents  in  1937,  and  a  direct  hit  reg¬ 
istered  through  the  roof  of  the  high  tension  room  where 
there  were  a  number  of  oil  switches.  The  oil  spreading 
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over  rhe  floor  was  set  afire,  which  probably  caused  more 
damage  than  the  actual  bombardment, 

“I  would  emphasize,”  said  Mr.  Hobble,  “the  necessity 
of  designing  and  constructing  all  large  and  important 
power  plants  and  sub-stations,  located  in  strategic  places, 
of  heavy  or  reinforced  concrete.  Our  later  power  plants, 
built  since  1918,  are  of  heavv  reinforced  concrete  con¬ 
struction.  The  large  Camarasa  plant  has  over  a  hundred 
tons  of  steel  reinforcement.  The  roof  of  this  plant  has  no 
less  than  12-inch  thickness  of  reinforced  concrete.  The 
Camarasa  plant  was  bombed  repeatedly.  It  is  located  in 
a  gorge  or  canyon  with  rocky  walls  rising  for  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  feet  on  both  sides.  The  Loyalists  occupied  the  cliff 
just  above  the  power  plant,  and  it  was  very  easy  for  them 
to  throw  bombs  down  on  the  power  house  roof.  So  you 
can  imagine  what  would  have  happened  to  that  plant 
had  it  not  been  properly  constructed  to  resist  such  attacks. 
That  plant  resisted  aerial  bombardments  and  the  throw¬ 
ing  of  incendiary  and  explosive  bombs  of  all  kinds.  The 
dam  was  also  under  attack  as  well  as  auxiliary  equipment 
such  as  the  spillway  gates. . .  .  Manv  attempts  were  made 
to  destroy  this  auxiliary  equipment,  but  without  success. 
Of  course,  the  dam  was  so  solidiv  constructed  of  massive 
concrete  that  no  appreciable  damage  was  done  to  it.” 

Mr.  Hobble  gave  other  instances  of  attacks  on  plants 
which  did  not  end  their  operation.  In  Barcelona,  he  .said. 
Insurgent  bombs  put  the  steam  boiler  equipment  out  of 
commission  and  damaged  the  sea  water  jetty,  supporting 
structure  for  a  long  line  running  into  the  sea  to  obtain  con¬ 
densing  water.  The  Loyalists  were  able,  however,  to  put 
the  plant  in  service  again  long  before  Franco  captured 
the  city. 

— Army  and  Navy  Journal,  April  15,  1939. 

i  i  i 

British  4. 5-Inch  A  A  Gun 

The  illustration  on  page  244  discloses  a  new  and  in¬ 
teresting  type  of  fixed  antiaircraft  weapon  now  being  in¬ 
stalled  at  strategic  points  on  the  British  coast.  The  follow¬ 
ing  data  concerning  this  gun  should  be  of  interest: 

Caliber . . . .  4.5  inches 

Weight  of  round .  85  pounds 

Weight  of  projectile .  56  pounds 

Range . 20,500  yards,  horizontal 

13,500  yards,  vertical 

Rate  of  fire .  10  rounds  per  minute 

(estimated) 

These  weapons  are  fundamentally  of  the  naval  type. 
Each  installation  is  surrounded  bv  an  “unciimabie”  fence. 
Stout  concrete  walls  insure  protection  to  the  personnel  from 
bomb  splinters.  The  installations  are  said  to  include  under¬ 
ground  ammunition  storage  magazines. 

The  fuze  is  of  the  mechanical  clockwork  (Tavarro) 
type.  It  is  reported  that  over  one  million  rounds  of  am¬ 
munition  are  now  available  for  these  weapons. 
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Cadets  at  UCLA  Get  AA  Demonstration 

The  ROTC  cadets  of  die  l  Jntvmkv  of  California  at 
Lt«  Angeles  ttcaulv  witnessed  j  ikmctmu.uiun  of  tlic 
|j'r>i  in  antiaircraft  devices  what  a  detail  from  the  6)d 
Gu*t  Attillcn  (AA)  appeared  on  live  campus. 

Eiftcrn  men  accompanied  die  materiel  from  Fort  Mac- 
Atthur  and  showed  nearlv  one  dtousaml  cadets  linw 
cneni'  planes  arc  broughi  down.  Included  in  the  equip¬ 
ment  were  a  j  inch  AA  gun.  a  height  finder  a  yv-calihcr 
machine  gun.  a  director,  a  sound  local  nr,  a  warchlight 
and  a  power  plant. 

Tile  various  dav  and  night  demnmtranons  attracted 
l.ugr  crowd i  wlxi  came  ro  sec  wh.it  AA  modern  equip 
men!  can  dri  in  action.  Tlic  arrangements  lor  the  d  is  pi  as 
were  under  the  oitcctiou  ol  Major  Don  R.  Norris.  Ow-t 
Artiltcrv  C  orps,  aitistanr  professor  of  military  science  and 
tames  at  rite  University. 

*  t  i 

British  Antiaircraft  School 

The  School  of  Ann-Aircrafr  Defence  at  Biggin  Hill. 
Kent,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  instrocrion.il  centres 
of  die  British  Regular  anu  Territorial  Armies.  Devoted 
to  dir  problems  of  defence  against  attacking  aircraft,  tlsc 
Gunnetv  Wing  of  die  School  lus  tlic  primary  purpose  nl 
training  instructors  and  officers  fur  the  anti-aircraft  unirs 
of  hi»  Majesty's  Fnrcrv 

While  tlic  detection  of  approaching  hostile  aircraft  hv 
limns  of  sound  locators,  searchlights,  range-  and  height- 
tinders  might  hi-  termed  the  passive  part  of  anti-aircraft 
rlctriKr.  A. A  gunners  is  die  active  and  powerful  rcplv 
of  mound  forces  to  the  invader's  attempted  attack. 

I  he  use  of  ami-aircrafr  guns  of  die  latest  types  u  ex¬ 
tensively  practised,  and  model  aeroplanes  arc  the  targets 
tor  shooting  exercises  m  the  grounds  of  the  school.  The 
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instruments  and  arms  used  ate  of  exrtrmch  complicated 
construction,  useless  to  the  untrained  hut  powerful  weap¬ 
ons  unless  in  the  hands  of  mined  teams  accustomed  to  dose 
and  fast  cooperation.  Connected  by  held  cclcplKMV.  the 
sound  detector,  as  soon  as  lie  discovers  die  approaching 
‘plane,  informs  the  operators  of  i.mge-  ami  I x-ight- find¬ 
ing  instruments,  wlxi.  in  mm  notify  the  scanJthght  units. 
Com hmed  efforts  spot  die  hostile  aircraft  and  "catch"  it 
in  tlx*  light  of  powciful  projectors ,  thus  making  it  an 
easier  prey  to  the  fin:  sif  the  gunners.  Only  svell-rclicaised 
ccMjjxrtatnxi  and  intensive  knowledge  ol  the  subject  can 
bring  about  satisfactory  results.  To  safeguard  then,  the 
School  of  Anti-Aircraft  Fh-fener  ar  Higgm  Hill  n  train 
ing  a  steadily  gmwmg  nnmlx  r  of  A. A.  experts. 

— United  Sttvite*  /fr.ieu 

*  1  r 

Germany’s  Balloon  Barrage 

A  i event  number  of  the  United  Servtiei  Renew,  c  uries 
ail  interesting  noticr  to  the  effect  dut  Germany  intends  to 
guard  Berlin  ansi  oilier  industrial  centers  with  a  balloon 
barrage  which  resembles  that  of  Guidon.  Tlic  illusrrarion 
accompanying  the  article  slums  a  ground  staff  undergoing 
training  svith  a  sausage  balloon  quite  similar  in  appc.it- 
aoce  to  tlw>sc  uscil  in  the  London  defenses. 

y  r  r 

Antiaircraft  Machine-Gun  Sights 

Many  claims  arc  advanced  on  behalf  of  the  new  sights 
and  correctors  for  automatic  cannon  of  the  khuiu  tn 
qo-tiun.  types  hy  British  Arms  cndmsi.isr».  It  ls  uitcrcsi- 
ing  to  note  that  Bntish  authorities  hast  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  individual  tracer  conuul  is  not  satisfactory 
foi  automatic  cannon.  They  appairmlv  liavr  concluded 
rhat  a  follow  die  pointer  system  is  the  solution  to  dm 
problem. 
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Wear  the  U.S.C.A.A.  Insignia 

Official  embtsm  to  b>  icom  on  civilian  clothes,  bu  officers  of  all  mm mounts  of  the  Army. 

Bar  is  of  broiure,  gold-plated,  center  enameled  red  gold-plated  shank  back  button.  Illustration  is 

(for  Coast  Artillery),  with  pane)  of  black  and  gold  actual  sire.  Bar.  is  only  part  that  shows,  when 

at  ends  designating  an  officer.  Bar  equipped  with  worn.  Neat  and  distinctive  in  appearance. 

Lapel  Bar  and  Lapel  Ribbon  Now  Official  U.S.C-A.A.  Insignia 
The  new  A”  wide  lapel  ribbon  comes  in  the  same  color  combination  as  the  lapel  bar 

PRICES 

One  Upel  bar  ...  .  50e  12"  length  lapel  ribbon  .  BOc 

COMBINATION  OFFERS 

Two  lapel  bars  ...... .  75c  Any  combination  of  50c  item*,  totalling  *5.00  #)r 

I  length*  of  nbbon  •••••••• . 76c  morn,  subject  to  10«7  discount,  when  shipped  to 

One  lapel  bar  and  12"  length  of  ribbon .  75c  one  address. 
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(5 cast  (jitili&iij  Qctioities 


OFFICE  OF  CHIEF  OF  COAST  ARTILLERY 

Chief  of  C"4J t  Artillery 

MAJOR  GENERAL  A.  H.  SUNDERLAND 


F.xrcnthe 

Colonel  Joseph  A.  Green 

Moline  l  and  Finance  Section 

Dn 'tenant  Colonel  H  B  Hoi  mi*.  Jr 
Major  J.  T  Lewd. 

Ma  i  or  S.  L  McCroskry 


Organization  and  T raining  Section 

Lieutenant  Colonel  D.  D  Hinman 
Major  Aaron  Brahshast.  Jr 
Major  VT.  H,  Warren 


Plant  and  Profeetj  Section 

Ijm  tenant  Colonel  A  G  StroNo 


Peritntitcl 

Dei? tenant  Colonee  k.  T  Blood 


☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆ 


Hawaiian  Separate  Coast  Artillery  Brigade 

Hnr  adu  r  General  Fulton  Q.  C  Gardner,  Commanding 
Ittim nant  Coeonli  C  M  S.  Skeni  .  Chief  of  Staff 
Major  F  A  MaCON,  Adjutant Ceneral  &S-! 

Captain  W  H.  Di  nham.  S-2  6  Garnery  Lieutenant  Colonel  I  H.  Lindt.  S-3 

Major  H  K  Heiirins.  S-4  6  ITitr  Plant 


Captain  I  H  Km  HIE  Captain  VC  H.  Kendall 

Com.  and  F.ngtnrer  Officer  Set.  Ath.  O (fieri 


Capiain  S.  H  Wmi elaheea,  Jr 
Chemical  Warfare  Officer 


Lii  ut  W.  A.  Call 

Old  Hence  Officer 


Colonel  H  C  Mfrriam 


Commanding  Harbor  Defenses  of  Pearl  Harbor 


Lieutenant  Coionri  F  F.  Gallauirr  Colonel  VC  D.  Frazer 

Commanding  ft4lb  Coail  Artillery  (  AA)  Commanding  Harbor  Defense!  of  Honolulu 


By  Lieutenant  Milan  G.  Weber 


Biiuoii  Nom 

A  new  system  ol  staggered  target  practices  has  Isecii 
adopted  and  furnishes  4  balanced  training  program.  Bat¬ 
teries  of  the  Harhot  Defenses  of  Pearl  Harbor  fire  ihcir 
scacoasr  practices  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year. 
During  this  jxrriod  the  units  of  the  Harboi  Defenses  of 
Honolulu  are  engaged  in  antiaircraft  activities.  During 
tlic  next  six  months  the  remaining  target  practices  arc 
fired.  I  lie  bath  Coast  Attillcrs  (AA)  is  dividing  its 
ammunition  allowance  into  three  parts,  and  is  conducting 
tlirre  separate  and  distEnct  target  practices  each  year.  Thus 
every  unit  of  the  brigade  is  always  in  training  lor  its  war¬ 
time  assignments. 

The  valuable  lessons  learned  from  rite  firing  exercises 
and  the  joint  Antiaircraft-Air  Corps  exmnes  held  at  Fort 
Bragg  last  fall  were  disseminated  to  Regular  Armv  officers 
of  all  brandies  at  ail  interesting  lecture  given  bv  Brigadict 


General  Fulton  Q.  C.  Gardner,  at  Fort  Slwftcr.  during 
Fcbruarv.  Over  300  officers  attended  A  similar  lecture 
bv  General  Gardner  was  given  to  ajiprnxinntclv  300  Re¬ 
serve  officer*  at  McKinley  High  Srhool  in  April. 

l  ive  baitctics  of  the  1  ich  Field  Artillcrv  air  now  cn 
gaged  in  firing  antiaircraft  target  practices  with  tqlS 
guns  and  R.A.  Correctors  at  Kawailoa.  on  the  North 
SIeotc.  Tlte  field  arttllcrvtnen  engagrd  in  thn  wnik  wcic 
trained  bv  Captain  Pierre  B  Denton,  Leg  It  Coast  Artil¬ 
lery  (AA),  until  bis  depamite  for  else  mainland  on  the 
Match  transport.  Since  that  time  Ca|>uiti  William  V'. 
Davis,  55th  Coast  Artillery.  I»a»  liccn  in  Jurgc  of  the 
training  Ptclitniuary  practices  and  tlvose  service  practices 
fired  to  date  indicate  tlut  sen  good  results  are  being 
obtained 

A  blackout  of  tltc  come  Island  of  Oahu  is  now  planned, 
to  take  place  on  some  night  during  the  sverk  beginning 
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I  rtu  {finch  gum  > poke  their  piece  into  the  mihe  for  the  Army  Day  brnaJccut. 

microphone  with  bit  bond. 


Sole  the  opr  ml  nr  ihieIJing  the 


May  15th.  The  blackout,  muter  the  direction  ot  the 
Hawaiian  Department,  is  planned  to  include  all  civilian, 
military,  and  naval  elements. 

All  units  of  the  Brigade  arc  now  preparing  lor  the  dc 
pjitment  maneuvers  which  take  place  during  May.  Com 
nund  post  rxrrriscs  and  general  alerts  atr  being  lield  at 
this  time. 

Chances  in  Brigade  Sr ai  i 

Since  the  departure  of  the  March  transport,  several 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  brigade  staff.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  C  M  S.  Skene,  is  the  new  chief  of  staff  I  icii- 
trnini  Colonel  |ohn  H.  Lindt,  now  (ills  die  S-j  position, 
with  Major  Henrv  R.  Behrens,  as  S-4  Cajitain  I.  H 
Ritchie,  is  communications  and  engineering  officer. 

Pr  .sHi  Harbor 


This  command  has  completed  all  of  iis  scaco.nt  rarget 
tractiecs  for  die  year.  The  scores  for  the  practices  calcu¬ 
lated  to  date  ate  as  follows. 


Rettery 

A.  ryhCA. 
A.  15th  C.  A. 
R  15th  C.A 
C.  15th  C.A. 
C.  15th  C.A. 

A.  41st  C.A. 

B.  41U  C.A. 

c  55th  c.a. 


Arnument 
155-mm.  modified 
1 54*1001  modified 

la-uich  B.C . 

1551001.  modified 
155-miu.  modified 

8-inch  railway  . 

8  inch  railway 
t  ♦  •  •  » 


Score 


114.1 

VA1 


18 8.7 
614 


In  Captam  Porter  T.  Gregory’*  8  inch  railway  practice 


of  Battery  B,  41st  Coast  AttiUcty.  a  new  fire  adjustment 
hoard  invented  bv  Lieutenant  Milton  H.  Cijrkc  was 
used.  Lius  board  accomplishes  mechanically  what  the 
lire  adjustment  chait  ordmaulv  docs  wlicn  the  magnitude 
method  of  adjustment  is  used. 

The  tst  Battalion.  55th  Coast  Artillery,  commanded 
bv  Major  Rolla  V.  Ladd,  went  on  a  road  march  to 
Nanakidi,  March  11-15.  Tin-  brass  column  was  loaded 
no  b.ugcs  foi  the  turning  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  Channel. 
The  light  tolniuii  pox  ceded  on  tile  overland  mute  to 
Nauakoli.  The  return  tnp  was  accomplished  in  the  time 
manner  under  cover  oi  darkness.  No  unusual  difficulties 
were  encountered  bv  either  column.  Tlsc  stav  at  tamp 
involved  an  infantry  situation,  messing  being  accom¬ 
plished  hv  the  use  of  individiullv-cooked  meats. 

TIic  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  I  lotialulti  I  tad  its 
tnonthlv  meeting  at  port  Kainclutneha  on  March  15th. 
At  this  meeting  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  the  Battle  oi 
lutljnd  was  given  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  R.  H  Van 
Volkcnhttrgh. 

HtlNOI  t  'I  t.* 

Tltesc  defenses  base  completed  their  3-inch  antiaircraft 
firings  at  Sand  Island.  All  of  these  arc  additional  assign¬ 
ment  practices  fired  with  the  Mi  At  director .  Scutes  are 
as  follows! 

Rettery  Score 

A.  ifkhCLA.  ..  11.7 

C.  ifithC.A.  47-3 

E.  55th  C.A -  Joi.4 

F.  5^1  C.A .  —  65.5 
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Major  Genual  (  .  D.  Hrrrnn,  llauaiiau  Department  com¬ 
mander  ((enter),  at  the  microphone  during  the  Army 
Day  broadcast. 


The  Hawaiian  Department  pait  «»t  tht  Army  bnadcaa 
nl  Ajirtl  2ti  wmt  into  the  m otophones  at  lort  DcRimy, 
Major  Central  Charles  D.  Hctron.  tltc  department  conv 
mandci,  and  Batten  D.  t6th  Coast  Artillery,  commanded 


bv  Captain  Milo  G.  Carv,  going  on  die  air.  Four  slmo 
from  fi-inch  disappearing  guns  were  fired. 

64111  Coast  Amu my 

Biittcn  I  completed  its  first  senes  ol  machinc-gtin  prac¬ 
tise'  at  Kawailoa.  The  following  scores  were  obtained 


.30  cal.  day  . 

.30  cal.  day .  108.  t 

.311  cal.  night  .  32.8 

.^o  cal.  das  78.1 

.311  cal.  das  ...  77 


The  first  and  second  battalions  moved  ui  Nanakuli  on 
March  aid  and  cuablishcd  a  tamp  under  tire  direction  t»( 
Ma|ot  Daniel  H.  Hngc.  Algeroba  tires  weir  cm  down 
near  the  beach  anti  a  firing  point  wav  cleared  so  that  all 
gun  balletic*  wett  in  lint.  I  his  enables!  all  organizations 
to  track  tlir  targets  simultaneously. 

One-third  of  the  annual  allowances  of  ammunition  were 
expended  in  firing  trial  'hots  and  preliminary  and  record 

firauiccs.  Scores  liasr  not  hern  computed  to  date.  Seaich- 
ighrs  arc  now  engaged  in  tlicir  practices. 


ROYALTY  INSPECTS  NEW  SOUND  LOCATOR 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Aldershot  l  Iseit  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  of  England 
witnessed  a  demonstration  of  the  latest  delicti  in  AA  protection 


Fort  Monroe 

Brigadier  General  F.  H.  Smith,  Commanding 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Paul  H.  French  Colonel  F.  P.  Hardaway 

Commanding  2d  Coast  Artillery  (HD)  Commanding  Harbor  Defenses  of  Chesapeake  Bay 

and  5 1st  Coast  Artillery  (TD) 

Captain  Perry  McC.  Smith 
Commanding  52d  Coast  Artillery  (Ry) 

By  Major  L.  W.  Goeppert  and  Lieutenant  C.  G.  Dunn 


Spring  has  come  co  Fort  Monroe  with  that  suddenness 
so  typical  of  Virginia,  it  was  winter  and  then  it  wasn’t. 
The  Fleer,  too,  has  come — and  gone.  We  saw  it  and  then 
we  didn’t  see  it.  We  can  vouch  for  its  having  been  here 
because  it  got  in  our  mine  field  and  because  we  had  the 
worst  traffic  jam  in  the  history  of  the  Peninsula. 

So  also  have  come  the  other  usual  changes.  Batteries 
B,  C,  and  D,  2d  Coast  Artillery  and  the  Coast  Attillerv 
School  have  departed  for  Fort  Story  for  the  usual  school 
instruction,  and  the  annual  target  practices.  Batteries  A 
and  B,  51st  Coast  Artillery',  and  Battery'  F,  52c!  Coast 
Artillery  soon  follow.  Battery  B.  2d,  now  the  searchlight 
batterv,  finishes  its  work  with  the  school  this  week  and 
tours  to  Fort  Eustis  for  its  searchlight  practice.  Battery'  A, 
2 d  Coast  Artillery  is  now  in  the  midst  of  its  annual  mine 
practice. 

Old  Liberty  Theater 

Close  to  the  hearts  of  personnel  of  the  Corps  who  have 
served  at  Fort  Monroe  during  rhe  last  twenty  years  is  the 
old  Liberty'  Theater.  Long  a  familiar  landmark  and  an 
amusement  center  not  only  for  the  post  personnel  but  the 
entire  Peninsula,  it  closes  its  doors  for  the  last  time  on 
Mav  7th  and  soon  thereafter  wili  be  razed. 

Many  remember  the  Liberty’s  opening  night,  March 
7.  1920;  a  night  that  was  a  grand  climax  to  an  unsched¬ 
uled  event  of  tire  same  day,  the  burning  of  the  old  Cham¬ 
berlin  Hotel.  The  musical  comedy,  Tumble  In,  presented 
by  the  Jimmie  Hodges  Company,  was  the  feature.  The 
Liberty  had  its  faults  then  as  now,  for  scarcely'  had  the 
curtain  gone  up  than  curtains,  drops,  and  border  lights 
came  down  with  a  crash. 

During  its  life,  in  addition  to  movies,  amateur  dra¬ 
matics,  boxing  events,  and  many  of  the  biggest  Broadway' 
attractions  were  staged.  Some  of  the  more  familiar  were: 
Venus,  Music  Box  Revue ,  Sally,  Irene  and  Margie,  The 
(ringharn  Girl,  White  Cargo,  Artists  and  Models,  George 
White's  Scandals,  Models,  Eve ,  Linger  Longer  Letty, 
The  Great  White  Way,  Rose  Marie,  Rio  Rita,  Follies, 
Little  Old  New  York,  East  Ly  nn.  The  Green  Hat ,  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Coeburn’s  Minstrels,  Van  Arnam’s 
Minstrels,  and  the  famous  magicians,  Blackstone  and 
Thurston. 

Even  as  the  Liberty'  Theater  opened  on  a  note  of  laugh¬ 
ter.  so  will  it  close,  with  the  Dramatic  Club’s  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  three-act  farce  Petticoat  Fever. 

Athletics 

The  basketball,  bowling,  and  boxing  season  came  to  an 
end  in  March  and  April  after  several  months  of  the 


keenest  competition  in  many  years.  First,  second,  and 
third  places  in  basketball  were  taken  by'  Headquarters 
Battery,  51st  Coast  Artillery,  the  Coast  Artillery  School 
Detachment,  and  Headquarters  Battery,  2d  Coast  Artil¬ 
lery,  respectively.  First,  second,  and  third  places  in  bowl¬ 
ing  were  taken  by  Battery'  B,  51st  Coast  Artillery,  Head¬ 
quarters  Battery,  2d  Coast  Artillery,  and  Battery’  F,  52d 
Coast  Artillery,  respectively.  The  annual  trophy  standing 
to  date,  which  involves  ten  batteries,  shows  Headquarters 
Battery,  2d  Coast  Artillery  leading  Headquarters  Battery, 
51  sc  Coast  Artillery,  for  first  place  by  three  points.  The 
annual  boxing  tournament  was  won  by  Battery  A,  51st 
Coast  Artillery,  with  Battery  A,  2d  Coast  Artillery  a  very- 
close  second,  and  Headquarters  Battery,  ^isc  Coast  Artil¬ 
lery',  third. 

Fort  Monroe  Dramatic  Club 

On  the  evening  of  April  12th  the  Dramatic  Club  pre¬ 
sented  the  two-act  operetta  Hearts  and  Blossoms,  by'  Lida 
L.  Turner  and  R.  M.  Stults,  produced  and  directed  by 
Major  Gordon  B.  Welch,  assisted  by  Major  Parry  W. 
Lewis,  Captain  Carl  F.  Tischbein,  Lieutenant  John 
McM.  Gulick,  and  Mrs.  Sidney  F.  Giffin.  Hearts  and 
Blossoms  was  one  of  the  most  pretentious  and  elaborate 
productions  ever  attempted  by  the  Dramatic  Club.  Its 
producing  staff,  cast,  and  orchestra  involved  a  total  of 
fortv-fivc  officers  and  officers’  wives.  It  was  beautifuilv 
presented  to  one  of  the  largest  audiences  to  fill  the  Liberty 
Theater  in  several  years.  Final  rehearsals  for  the  last  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  season,  the  three-act  comedy'.  Petticoat 
Fever,  being  directed  by  Lieutenant  Charles  G.  Dunn 
and  to  be  presented  May  7th,  are  under  way  and  every¬ 
thing  points  to  a  successful  climax  to  a  splendid  season. 

Personnel 

Recent  arrivals  to  the  post  have  been  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Enimor  G.  Martin,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Maurice  M. 
Simons,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  John  Alfrey,  and  Lieuten¬ 
ant  and  Mrs.  Seneca  W.  Foote. 

Recently  departed  from  the  post  are  Major  and  Mrs. 
Otto  B.  Trigg,  Captain  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Sttvker, 
Lieutenant  John  McM.  Gulick,  and  Lieutenant  and  Mrs. 
Willard  J.  Hodges,  Jr.  As  befitted  a  couple  who  had  been 
here  a  long  time  and  were  well  known  by'  many  through¬ 
out  the  Peninsula,  Major  and  Mrs.  Trigg  were  ushered 
off  the  post  with,  more  than  the  usual  ceremony'.  The  last 
we  saw  of  them,  they  were  gazing  mournfully'  over  the 
rail  of  the  boar  at  a  black  mule  trimmed  in  red,  while  the 
bugler  sounded  “stable  call.” 
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Brigadier  General  Edmund  L.  Daley,  Commanding 
Colonel  Rodney  H.  Smith,  Executive 
Major  Robert  T.  Chaplin,  Adjutant 

Colonel  Otto  H.  Schrader  Colonel  Monte  J.  Hickok 

Commanding  Harbor  Defenses  of  Portland  and  Portsmouth  Commanding  Harbor  Defenses  of  Boston 

Lieutenant  Colonel  William  C.  Foote  Major  Edward  L.  Supple 

Commanding  Harbor  Defenses  of  Long  Island  Sound  Commanding  Harbor  Defenses  of  Narragansett  Bay 

Captain  Charles  N.  Branham 
Commanding  Harbor  Defenses  of  New  Bedford 


During  April  the  First  Coast  Artillery  District  joined 
with  other  ist  Corps  Area  units  in  a  formal  ceremony 
at  Boston  to  welcome  Major  General  fames  A.  Woodruff, 
new  corps  area  commander.  General  Woodruff’s  last  sta¬ 
tion  was  Schofield  Barracks  where  he  commanded  that 
post  and  the  Hawaiian  Division. 

Brigadier  General  Daley,  district  commander,  later  en¬ 
tertained  General  and  Mrs.  Woodruff  at  dinner  at  the 
Algonquin  Club  in  Boston.  Guests  included:  Brigadier 
General  }.  M.  Cummins,  Brigadier  General  W.  B.  Burtt, 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Miller,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Rod¬ 
ney  Smith,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Haines,  Major  Rob¬ 
ert  Chaplin,  Lieutenant  John  J.  Stark,  Miss  Barleon, 
Lieutenant  D.  K.  Paige,  U.S.N.,  and  Miss  Eileen  Cum¬ 
mins.  The  party  attended  the  annual  military  ball  of  tire 
Army  and  Navv  Club  at  the  Coplev  Plaza  Hotel. 

During  the  past  two  months  General  Daley  has  address¬ 
ed  various  military  and  civilian  organizations  throughout 
the  district  on  the  timely  subject,  “Defending  the  Coast 
of  New  England.”  The  organizations  before  which  the 
general  appeared  include  the  Kiwanis  Club,  Quincy, 
Massachusetts;  the  Men’s  Club,  Union  Congregational 
Church,  Braintree,  Massachusetts;  the  Brookline,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Kiwanis  Club;  the  Trinity  Church  Men’s 
Club  of  Boston;  the  Allston-Brighton  Kiwanis  Club,  Bos¬ 
ton;  tile  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  High  School  ROTC; 
the  240th  Coast  Artillery,  Maine  National  Guard,  Port¬ 
land;  the  26th  Division  Staff  nt  Boston;  the  Brighton 
Men’s  Club,  Brighton,  Massachusetts;  and  the  Babson 
Institute,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Colonel  Rodnev  H.  Smith,  district  executive,  spoke  at 
a  dinner  and  meeting  of  the  Coast  Artillery  Reserves  in 
Boston  on  April  27.  Colonel  Smith’s  subject  was  “The 
American  Military  Mission  to  Brazil.”  General  Dalcv 
and  Major  R.  T.  Chaplin,  district  adjutant,  were  guests 
at  the  meeting  which  was  arranged  by  Major  Lucas  E. 
Schoonmaker,  instructor  for  Boston  Reserve  units. 

General  Daiev  leaves  us  in  the  near  future  for  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico.  Here  he  will  command  the  newly-formed 
department  that  is  charged  with  the  important  task  of 
providing  defense  for  the  West  Indies  area. 

Harbor  Defenses  of  Portland  and  Portsmouth 

Several  changes  in  the  personnel  at  Fort  Preble  will 
occur  in  the  near  future.  First  Lieutenant  Erven  C.  Som¬ 
erville.  8th  Coast  Artillery,  will  be  relieved  in  time  to 


enable  him  to  attend  the  1939-40  session  at  the  Coast 
Artillery  School.  First  Lieutenant  Clifton  L.  MacLach- 
lnn,  will  join  the  8th  Coast  Artillery  upon  completion  of 
his  tour  of  foreign  service  in  Panama.  Staff  Sergeant 
Harry  J.  Dnwe,  Headquarters  Battery,  8th  Coast  Artil¬ 
lery,  Fore  Preble,  Maine,  now  on  detached  service  at  the 
Coast  Artillery  School, 'leaves  New  York  on  June  1,  1939, 
for  foreign  service  in  the  Philippines.  Staff  Sergeant 
Lester  B.  Leigh,  Headquarters  Battery,  8th  Coast  Artil¬ 
lery,  has  been  ordered  to  Panama  and  leaves  the  United 
States  on  June  ist.  Technical  Sergeant  Charles  J.  Bales, 
has  been  transferred  from  die  39th  Coast  Artillery,  Philip¬ 
pine  Department  and  is  now  on  detached  service  and  fur¬ 
lough  en  route  to  join. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Otto  H.  Schrader  and  Major  and 
Mrs.  R.  J.  Imperatori  were  guests  of  the  Bath  Iron  Works 
on  April  8th,  at  the  launching  of  the  Sims,  newest  of  the 
Navy’s  destroyers.  Celebration  of  Army  Day  was  com¬ 
bined  with  the  launching.  Governor  Lewis  O.  Barrows 
of  Maine,  and  his  staff  were  present  at  the  impressive 
ceremony  as  the  beautiful  ship  slipped  down  the  wavs  at 
4:09  p.m.  After  the  launching  a  very  enjoyable  collation 
was  served  to  the  launching  party  and  the  ladies.  The  bat¬ 
tery  of  Coast  Artillery,  National  Guard,  stationed  at  Bath 
participated  in  a  street  parade. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Harry  W.  Line  entertained  on  April 
10th,  for  the  officers  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  officers 
detailed  to  make  the  annual  inspection  of  the  240th  Coast 
Artillery.  Colonel  Otto  H.  Schrader  and  Major  Impera¬ 
tori  attended  the  annual  banquet  of  the  240th  Coast  Artil¬ 
lery  at  which  General  E.  L.  Daiev  was  guest  of  honor. 
Colonel  Charles  B.  Meyer,  repotted  in  Portland  on  April 
17th  for  duty  as  Unit  Instructor  Coasr  Artillery  Reserves. 

Harbor  Defenses  of  Boston 
By  Lieutenant  Norman  A.  Congdon 

Gunners’  examinations  completed,  the  garrison  of  the 
harbor  defenses  of  Boston  is  now  engaged  in  the  practical 
application  of  its  book  learning  ro  the  solution  of  mining 
and  gunnery  problems.  Colonel  Monte  J.  Hickok,  whose 
previous  orders  to  Panama  were  recently  revoked,  will 
return  from  two  months’  leave  in  time  to  command  dur¬ 
ing  the  active  training  period. 

While  the  garrison  will  have  no  direct  contact  with  the 
National  Guard  this  summer,  demonstrations  for  Or- 


Major  General  fames  A.  If  oodrufj  inspects  the  colors  of  the  First  Corn!  Artillery  District  upon  inking  over  com- 
1 11.1  ml  ol  I  hr  First  Corps  Area  at  lioiton  Others  in  the  inspecting  party  are  Brigadier  Gr  Herat  f  At.  Cummins, 
commanding  the  I  Sib  Infantry  Brigade.  Brigadier  General  F.  Dairy,  commanding  the  First  Coast  Artillery 
District.  Colonel  B.  F.  Millet,  corps  area  cbirf  of  staff:  and  Major  F.  C.  Milner,  coins  guard  commander. 


ganiml  Rrservc  personnel  air  scheduled  foe  scvrtal  a CCA- 
uons  in  tiic  near  future. 

tn  then  own  brhall,  the  local  dcfriwlrr*  will  fust  fur 
tlirir  .ulilition.il  antiauvralt  gun  practice  during  May,  to 
be  followed  bv  submarine  nunc  practice  in  luFy.  Mean¬ 
while  the  normal  maintenance  of  tlu-  numcRHn  installa¬ 
tions  rontriruring  the  Harbor  Defense  continues. 

Harhor  Di  i  t  Nsrsor  Long  Island  Sound 
By  Lieutenant  Charles  l.  A  ndrrwt 

’*Tbc  Amiv  put  on  a  ipectaculai  sliosv,”  according  to 
•lie  ,Veu'  London  Day.  “at  Fort  1 1  G.  Wright.  Fishers 
Island  N.  Y..  in  observance  ol  Arms  Day.  Although 
raw  weather,  with  a  brisk  wind,  was  not  conducive  to 
tonifon,  the  full  program  arranged  hs'  the  nth  Coast 
Artillery,  which  mam  the  fun.  attracted  mans'  persons 
from  Mew  London  anti  vicinity  to  tlie  island.  Civilian 
nsidents  at  rhe  island  wear  among  the  sperratorv" 

Batteries  A  B,  ami  C,  acquired  test'  qualification  in 
Rgltnnen  as  a  result  of  the  winter’s  indoor  work.  Hcad- 
f  ^lUm  rs  Barters-  scored  <)\s)r'  .  an  cxcrllenr  percentage 
Considering  rise  special  dun  details  rlic  hatters  furnished 


Culminating  then  year  ol  academic  work,  the  Thoma¬ 
son  Act  officers  have  |iist  fired  a  series  of  siilxaldici  ad- 
jusitncm  courses.  Lacli  officer  was  giscti  an  opportunity 
to  act  as  battery  commander,  battcrv  executive,  range 
olhccr.  adjusting  olheer,  and  gun  pointer. 

Tltc  psist  will  be  practically  devoid  of  personnel  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  this  summer.  The  first  activities  which  will  call 
for  the  presence  of  our  personnel  elsewhere  arc  those  at 
Fort  Ada  ms,  A  cadre  consisting  of  all  the  post  s  junior 
officers,  the  hand,  and  furtv*four  men  will  go  there  early  in 
fune  and  remain  two  months  Tins  dctiil  will  train  Reserve 
officers,  and  conduct  the  annual  CMTC.  Most  of  tlie  re¬ 
maining  officer*  and  troops  go  to  Pine  Camp.  New  York, 
for  the  First  Amts  maneuvers  in  August.  National  Guard 
regiments  from  Connecticut.  Rhode  Island,  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  will  come  to  Fort  Wright  during  dte  summer  for 
active  training. 

The  rnh  Coast  Artillery  criehratrd  Organization  Day 
on  March  28  with  a  special  morning  program  at  the  post 
theater  and  a  free  movie  (or  the  wltolc  command  in  the 
evening,  The  program  consisted  of  band  selections,  read¬ 
ing  of  nurticane  citations  and  commendations,  lustorv  oi 
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the  regiment  in  an  address  bv  the  commanding  officer, 
presentation  of  recruits  to  the  colors,  and  presentation  of 
trophies. 

The  post  .22-caliber  rifle  championship  went  to  Head¬ 
quarters  Batten'.  Eight  matches  were  fired  involving  four 
positions:  prone,  sitting,  kneeling,  and  standing.  Final 
scores: 

Headquarters  Batterv  ....  5,815 

Battery  C  .  5,652 

Battery  B  .  5,368 

Battery  A .  5’259 

The  post  rifle  team  journeyed  to  the  Coast  Guard  Acad¬ 
emy  on  March  10  to  fire  against  the  crack  cadec  team. 
The  soldiers  lost  in  ail  positions — bv  sixteen  points  prone, 
fortv-one  points  kneeling,  and  thirtv-two  points  off  hand. 
The  Coast  Guard  Academy  team  has  a  fine  record  in  its 
intercollegiate  competitions  to  date,  and  backers  of  the 
post  team  are  in  no  way  discouraged.  The  veteran  13th 
Infantry  rifle  team  defeated  the  newly-organized  nth 
Coast  Artillery  team  by  a  score  of  1319  to  1278  on  April 
13.  The  post  team  shot  very  well  considering  that  this  is 
their  second  shoulder-to-shoulder  match. 

All  organizations  are  doing  their  best  to  round  their 
baseball  teams  into  shape,  but  the  New  England  spring 
weather  has  not  yet  been  suitable  for  limbering  up  winter- 
bound  muscles. 

Following  a  cocktail  party  given  by  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Dunham  on  February  21,  a  large  number  of  officers  and 
their  wives  attended  a  dance  at  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  Academy  in  New  London. 

The  Submarine  Base  Club  invited  the  officers  and  ladies 
of  Fort  Wright  to  a  supper  and  dance  on  April  18  in 
honor  of  the  commander  and  visiting  officers  of  the  Sub¬ 
marine  Force,  United  States  Fleet.  Twenty-two  persons 
took  the  trip  to  New  London  and  enjoyed  the  function, 
the  fog  failing  to  dampen  anyone’s  enthusiasm. 

The  Noncommissioned  Officers’  Club  has  elected  as 
its  new  president  Staff  Sergeant  Daniel  Hatfield,  World 
War  veteran  and  past-commander  of  Fishers  Island  Post 
No.  1045,  rhe  American  Legion. 

Harbor  Defenses  of  Narragansett  Bay 
By  Captain  Virgil  M.  Kimrn 

With  the  advent  of  spring,  the  10th  Coast  Artillery 
has  swung  into  strenuous  artillery  drill.  On  April  6 — 
Army  Day — the  organization  gave  a  public  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  all  types  of  armament  ranging  from  3-inch  AA 
guns  to  12-inch  mortars.  The  155'mm.  armament  was 
exhibited  and  gave  a  true  to  life  picture  of  actual  field 
conditions.  One  gun  and  tractor  were  displayed  in  the 
traveling  position,  and  another  was  emplaced  in  a  typical 
firing  position,  complete  with  data  lines.  The  drills  on 
the  latter  were  witnessed  bv  Lieutenant  Governor  Mc¬ 
Manus  of  Rhode  Island  and  General  Dean  of  the  Rhode 
Island  National  Guard. 

On  April  12,  the  first  increment  of  the  A  cl  antic  Fleet 
entered  Narragansett  Bav  for  the  Army-Navv-Fleet-Air 


Corps  maneuvers  in  this  area.  The  naval  vessels  provided 
drill  facilities  far  more  realistic  than  the  usual  type  of 
target  available  to  the  range  section  in  these  waters. 

At  the  ceremony  in  Boston  on  April  19,  welcoming 
General  Woodruff,  our  new  corps  area  commander,  the 
10th  Coast  Artillery  was  represented  bv  the  regimental 
colors  and  a  guard  in  charge  of  Staff  Sergeant  Fred  W. 
Aydlett  and  a  selected  squad  in  charge  of  Corporal  James 
F.  Murray. 

The  new  Officers’  Club  was  formally  opened  on  April 
29th  with  a  dance  and  reception  for  the  Navv,  whose 
hospitality  at  the  Training  Station  has  been  frequently 
enjoyed  by  the  personnel  of  the  post.  The  club,  which 
fills  a  long-felt  need,  was  secured  through  the  efforts  of 
the  post  commander,  Colonel  Baxter,  Infantry,  and  the 
post  quartermaster,  Major  Flinn.  The  building  measures 
94  x  52  feet  over  all,  There  is  a  large  dance  floor  with  a 
huge  fireplace  at  the  north  end;  and  a  long  sun  porch 
overlooking  the  bav.  A  bar  is  included  among  the  manv 
attractive  features  of  the  club.  A  name  for  die  bar  has  not 
yet  been  selected  and  suggestions  from  officers  formerly 
stationed  here  are  welcome. 

Reserve  officers  training  at  Fort  Adams  during  March 
and  April  included  Lieutenant  Thomas  B.  Cox,  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Lawrence  Blackey,  and  Lieutenant  William  C.  Davoll. 

Visiting  vessels  at  Fort  Adams  during  March  and 
April  included  the  USAMP  Baird,  Captain  N.  A.  Mc- 
Lamb,  commanding;  and  the  DB  Boats  A-42  and  L-50 
sent  from  Fort  H.  G.  Weight  fot  annual  overhaul  in  Nar¬ 
ragansett  Bay. 

Harbor  Defenses  of  New  Bedford 
By  Captain  Charles  N.  Branham 

Spring  comes  to  Fort  Rodman,  hesitantly,  like  the 
small,  unwilling  boy  wi rose  route  to  the  schoolroom  passes 
a  sand-lot  baseball  field,  but  unmistakable  signs  of  spring 
increase  daily.  So  confident  are  we  that  summer  is  just 
around  the  corner  that  the  annual  metamorphosis  of  the 
snowplow  into  a  lawnmower  has  already  been  effected. 
Armament  and  personnel  are  soon  to  be  freed  from  their 
winter  clothing.  Grade  “A”  grease  and  overcoats  are  giv¬ 
ing  way  to  light  oil  and  perspiration,  and  WPA  paint¬ 
brushes  wave  outside  as  well  as  inside. 

The  USAMP  Baird  called  twice  recently  at  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  incident  to  extensive  ammunition  movements  in 
and  out  of  the  post — a  long  needed  transfer  which  has 
now  been  completed. 

Local  groups  of  the  Regular  Armv,  National  Guard, 
Reserves,  ROTC,  American  and  British  Veterans’  organi¬ 
zations,  and  many  civic  organizations  combined  forces  to 
celebrate  Army  Day.  Flags  and  patriotic  decorations 
made  the  city  streets  a  mass  of  red,  white,  and  blue,  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  and  an  impressive  ceremonv  at  night  closed 
the  observance  here  of  the  2 2d  anniversary  of  our  entrance 
into  the  “last”  World  War.  Nowhere  in  New  England  is 
patriotic  enthusiasm  more  evident  on  ail  appropriate  oc¬ 
casions  than  in  New  Bedford. 


Corregidor 


Brigadier  General  Walter  K.  Wilson,  Commanding 
Colonel  Frederic  A.  Price,  Executive 


Colonel  George  Ruhlen 
Commanding  >9th  Coast  Artillery  ( HD) 

Colonel  Willis  Shlppam 
Commanding  91st  Coast  Artillery  (PS)  (HD) 


Colonel  William  C.  Koenig 
Commanding  60th  Coast  Artillery  (AA ) 

Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  B.  Crawford 
Commanding  92d  Coast  Artillery  (PS)  ( TD ) 


By  Lieutenant  Colonel  R.  E.  Phillips 


Those  of  our  readers  who  have  served  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  will  remember  the  months  of  February  and  March 
are  crowded  with  all  tvpes  of  service  firings,  the  calibers 
ranging  from  3-inch  ro  14-inch.  This  year,  counting  both 
antiaircraft  as  well  as  seacoasr,  thirty-two  separate  prac¬ 
tices  were  completed  during  these  two  months  which 
cover  the  news  period  on  which  we  are  reporting.  Records 
going  forward  carry  a  high  percentage  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  excellent  ratings  that  we  feel  ate  justified  and 
hope  will  stand  up.  We  are  allowing  each  regiment  to 
tell  its  individual  story  in  this  connection. 

Shifting  transport  sailing  schedules  have  kept  our  short- 
timers  somewhat  jittery  but  the  Grant  has  just  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  is  still  a  going  concern,  by  bringing  us  eigh¬ 
teen  new  officers  and  taking  away  twenty-one.  The  staff 
families  and  many  others,  reluctantly  bid  good-bye  to 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  T.  A.  Terry  who  left  on  the  Grant 
March  30th.  Colonel  Frederic  A.  Price  has  succeeded 
Colonel  Terry  as  harbor  defense  executive.  General  Wil¬ 
son’s  aide,  Lieutenant  Mattern  and  his  bride  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  their  wedding  trip  to  Indo-China  and  java. 
Lieutenant  Mattern  relinquished  his  duties  as  aide  to 
Lieutenant  Spengler  on  March  31st. 

The  monsoon  winds,  which  since  last  November  have 
blown  so  steadily  from  tile  northeast,  vanished  during 
this  last  week  and  their  place  has  been  taken  by  fitful 
and  feeble  China  Sea  breezes  out  of  the  southwest. 
These  have  brought  us  a  few  sample  copies  of  what  the 
hot  season,  now  near  at  hand,  will  be  like  and  have  started 
a  flood  of  requests  for  recuperative  detached  service  at 
Baguio. 

A  lenten  lull  has  characterized  Corregidor  Club  activi¬ 
ties  during  March.  With  a  view  to  distributing  club 
management  burdens  more  evenly  over  the  membership, 
a  policy  of  appointing  new  members  to  committees  semi¬ 
annually,  has  been  adopted.  The  new  house  committee 
members  are  Major  Cotter  and  Captain  MacFall  (Fi¬ 
nance  Dept.) ;  the  golf  committee  Colonel  Patterson 
(AGD),  Captain  j.  W.  Smith  and  Lieutenant  Cordes. 
Lieutenant  Dice  has  taken  over  badminton,  and  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Metz  the  Officers’  Beach  Club.  Captain  Caluya  con¬ 
tinues  on  in  charge  of  tennis. 

The  officers  of  Destroyer  Squadron  Five  were  guests  of 
the  Club  on  Saturday,  March  nth.  About  sixty  arrived 
at  the  North  Dock  on  the  Paul  Jones ,  at  9:00  A.M.,  and 
were  taken  on  a  visit  to  various  defense  installations  that 
occupied  the  remainder  of  the  morning.  After  the  sight¬ 
seeing  tour  visitors  were  joined  bv  about  forty  “hosts”  at 


a  1:00  P.M.  luncheon.  Felicitations  and  expressions  of  ap¬ 
preciation  were  exchanged  after  lunch  by  the  senior  com¬ 
manders  of  the  two  services.  General  Wilson  for  Army 
and  Captain  P.  I.  Carroll  for  the  Navy. 

The  alumni  of  the  Military  Academy  gathered  at  the 
department  Officers’  Club  at  Nichols  Field  for  the  annual 
West  Point  dinner  on  March  18th. 

After  two  years  of  compiling  tire  Corregidor  news  vour 
correspondent  now  concludes  his  last  contribution  and  an¬ 
nounces  his  new  status  of  “short  timer.” 

59TH  Coast  Artillery 

Primary  assignment  target  practices  have  been  the 
major  interest  since  the  beginning  of  February.  Battery'  C, 
Captain  Raleigh  R,  Hendrix,  commanding,  opened  the 
season  with  a  smoothly-cond acted  shoot  at  a  high-speed 
target  and  set  a  high  standard  for  succeeding  batteries. 
Batteries  B  and  E  were  next,  both  firing  turret  guns  at 
high-speed  targets  and  getting  well  above  the  average  in 
bits.  Battery  D  fired  tire  last  of  the  2d  Battalion  practices 
with  a  precision  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  earlier  shoots. 
The  1st  Battalion  then  took  over  the  stage,  Batteries  A 
and  F  firing  the  same  day  and  both  knocking  out  scores 
that  should  be  well  up  toward  the  top  for  that  class  of 
armament.  Battery’  G  finished  the  season  for  the  regi¬ 
ment.  Although  misfortune  blighted  the  first  part  of  the 
practice,  the  personnel  continued  undisoouraged  bv  the 
jinx  which  has  repeatedly  baffled  hitting  with  the  particu¬ 
lar  battery  in  use,  and  finished  the  practice  with  a  good 
proportion  of  hits. 

Regardless  of  what  ratings  our  scores  may  bring, 
we  are  sure  the  present  season  has  hung  up  one  record. 
Three  direct  hits  were  obtained  on  the  high-speed  target 
— a  water  sled  without  superstructure  and  hardly  larger 
in  area  than  the  base  of  the  standard  pyramidal  target— 
during  the  six  high-speed  practices.  Battery  B  was  first  to 
put  a  shell  through  the  target,  which  disappeared  in  foam 
and  kindling  wood  so  fine  that  no  scrap  was  recovered. 
Batteries  C  and  F  likewise  put  holes  through  the  target 
and  thus  obviated  all  controversy  about  the  deviation  of 
those  particular  shots.  The  harbor  defense  ordnance  of¬ 
ficer  forthwith  proceeded  to  devise  a  smaller  target  in  the 
hope  of  avoiding  future  strain  of  this  kind  on  his  mainte¬ 
nance  funds. 

Battery  B,  which  spent  a  six-week  period  at  one  of  the 
outposts  training  for  their  service  practice,  supported  their 
change  of  scene  in  fine  spirit  in  spite  of  various  untoward 
happenings.  In  one  instance,  a  recruit,  unable  to  keep  his 
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blankets  tucked  in  because  of  the  strong  and  persistent 
easterlies  that  blew  across  his  bunk  at  nffiht,  resorted  to 
sleeping  on  the  floor  with  the  canvas  cot  stretched  out  on 
top  of  him.  This  unique  expedient  was  revealed  bv  the 
inventor’s  indignation  when  his  bunkmates  attempted  to 
rescue  him  from  what  thev  thought  was  a  bunk  turned 
turtle. 

The  social  highlight  of  the  month  of  March  was  the 
reception  for  the  Armv  and  Navv  given  at  Malacanan 
bv  President  and  Mrs.  Quezon.  Encouraged  bv  an  ap¬ 
propriate  harbor  boat  sailing  to  and  from  Manila,  the 
captains  and  field  officers  donned  their  shiniest  buttons 
and  responded  to  the  invitation  in  such  numbers  that  the 
skipper  of  the  Hyde  hung  out  the  SRO  sign  on  the  trip 
home. 

Batters'  B  said  goodbye  to  First  Sergeant  Walter  R. 
Shaw  at  a  farewell  dinner  in  honor  of  his  retirement  after 
rhjrtv  years  service.  The  regiment  also  honored  First 
Sergeant  Shaw  who  stood  his  last  parade  beside  the  regi¬ 
mental  commander. 

The  arrival  of  the  March  transport  is  the  occasion  of 
the  customary  round  of  receptions  and  farewells.  Major 
Louis  H.  Thompson  is  the  senior  of  the  new  arrivals  in 
the  regiment.  Captain  Kirkpatrick  assumed  command  of 
Battery  D  when  Captain  Tucker  departed  for  his  new 
station  at  Fort  MacArthur.  Captain  Conzelman  is  fa¬ 
miliarizing  himself  with  Battery  B.  pending  departure  of 
Captain  Tredennick  on  leave  to  visit  foreign  countries. 
All  four  of  the  lieutenants  assigned  to  the  regiment  drew 
duty  at  the  outposts.  Lieutenants  Conigliaro  and  Gerlich 
go  to  Battery  E  at  Fort  Drum  while  Lieutenants  Holmes 
and  Hauck  are  on  dutv  with  Battery  G  at  Fort  Hughes. 
Captain  Crim,  with  his  family,  departed  early  in  March 
on  an  extended  tour  leading  through  Asia  and  Europe 
back  to  the  United  States.  Lieutenant  Baynes  also  said 
goodbye  to  the  post,  going  on  leave  to  China  and  Japan 
and  thence  to  recuperate  at  Baguio  preparatory  to  return¬ 
ing  to  Fort  Monroe.  Lieutenant  Cozart  departed  for  a  de- 
mil  in  the  Ordnance  Department,  at  Watertown  Arsenal. 

At  present  the  regimental  baseball  team  is  being 
organized  bv  Captain  Hendrix  and  Lieutenant  Leist,  the 
two  coaches.  Although  the  team  lacks  a  well-balanced 
pitching  staff,  every  other  position  is  filled  with  an  ex¬ 
perienced  player.  We  all  wish  it  much  success  in  the  de¬ 
partment  tournament  which  opens  the  first  of  April. 


6oth  Coast  Artillery 

March  transport  time  witnessed  a  wholesale  turnover  in 
the  officer  personnel.  The  following  officers  sailed  for  their 
new  stations:  Captain  Legare  K.  Tarrant,  Fort  Scott  and 
C.&G.S.  School;  Lieutenants  George  E.  Keder,  Jr.,  ad 
Coast  Artillery,  Fort  Monroe;  Robert  L.  Anderson,  first 
Coast  Artillery,  Fort  Sheridan;  Charles  W.  Hill,  51st 
Coast  Artillery,  Fort  Monroe;  Bernard  S.  Waterman, 
J2d  Coast  Artillery,  Fort  Monroe;  Harry  R.  Hale,  51st 
Coast  Artillery,  Fort  Monroe;  Alfred  Ashman,  62d 
Coast  Artillery,  Fort  Totten.  Departing  officers  and  en¬ 
listed  men  received  the  usual  short-timers  parade.  In  ad¬ 


dition,  the  60th  lost  the  services  of  Lieutenant  Foster 
LeR.  Furphv,  transferred  to  harbor  defense  staff.  The 
regiment  will  miss  the  ioval  and  efficient  service  thev 
cheerfully  gave. 

The  Grant  brought  the  following  second  lieutenants: 
Richard  G.  Ivey,  Lawrence  C.  Baldwin,  Earle  M.  Shilev. 
Aaron  A,  Abston.  They  are  already  showing  ability  and 
willingness  to  uphold  the  regimental  traditions.  Second 
Lieutenant  Kenneth  Glade  was  transferred  to  the  6och 
and  assigned  to  duty  with  the  Philippine  Army  School 
at  Fort  Wint  as  replacement  for  Lieutenant  Anderson, 
Second  Lieutenant  Richard  H.  Mattem  joins  the  regi¬ 
ment  on  March  31st, 

Major  John  H.  Harrington  and  Captain  Samuel  H, 
Morrow  leave  us  at  the  end  of  March  on  terminal  leave. 

Owing  to  target  practices,  athletics  have  played  a  very 
minor  role  during  the  past  two  months.  Battery  A  won 
the  regimental  baseball  championship  with  Batterv  D  a 
close  second.  The  regimental  baseball  team  has  been 
formed  and  its  practice  games  to  date  show  plenty  of 
hitting  power,  as  well  as  defensive  ability.  Corporal 
Neuwirth,  one  of  the  best  catchers  the  Rock  has  ever 
produced,  will  be  hard  to  replace. 

Upon  completion  of  preliminary  firings  the  gun  bat¬ 
talion  started  record  practices,  completing  the  firing  pro¬ 
gram  on  February  27.  The  practices  were  fired  under  the 
new  TM-2160-35  which  was  received  just  before  record 
practice  and  involved  a  number  of  training  changes. 
After  the  gun  batteries  had  each  fired  two  of  their  three 
record  practices  a  radiogram  was  received  stating  that  a 
new  scoring  formula  was  to  be  used.  Results  of  all  prac¬ 
tices  were  tentatively  scored  under  the  old  formula  and 
on  the  arrival  of  the  new  formula  practices  were  carefully 
analyzed  and  scores  computed.  It  was  found  that,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  the  new  formula  reduced  the  scores  at  least  30  or  60 
per  cent.  Final  results  of  all  practices  are  not  yet  available. 

Additional  assignment  target  practices  of  the  other 
regiments  followed  immediately  after  the  60th  record 
practices.  They  were  fired  both  from  Corregidor  and  the 
outpost  gun  positions.  Thev  were  completed  on  March 
2 1  st  and  appeared  to  be  very  good,  although  final  results 
are  not  yet  available. 

The  60th  is  now  preparing  for  the  war-condition  period 
April  3-8,  inclusive. 

91ST  Coast  Artillery  (PS) 

The  regiment  lost  the  following  officers  to  harbor  de¬ 
fense  headquarters:  Colonel  Price  as  harbor  defense 
executive;  Lieutenant  R.  F.  Moore  as  assistant  ordnance 
officer;  Lieutenant  H.  M.  Spengler  as  aide-de-camp  co 
General  Wilson. 

The  following  officers  were  assigned  to  this  regiment 
from  the  March  transport:  Colonel  Willis  Shippam  who 
becomes  regimental  commander;  Captain  H.  W.  Smith 
who  goes  to  Fort  Frank  to  relieve  Captain  J.  L.  Hogan 
who  now  commands  Batten-  C;  2d  Lieutenant  J.  S. 
Bvrne,  who  goes  to  Batten-  G. 

Lieutenants  N.  A.  Skinrood  and  J.  B.  Yost  spent  a 
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month  on  dctachrd  vcrstcc  4t  Camp  |olui  Hav 

Captains  Hartman  and  England  have  uken  leave  to 
■visit  Japan  bctnic  returning  to  the  State*  on  the  Mav 
transport. 

Tlie  ratget  practices.  both  gum  and  mine,  were  verv 
tncCP$ful  during  tl»e  past  target  season  and  will  be  some- 
dung  fnt  ntlter  regiments  to  compete  agaimt.  All  prac¬ 
tices  were  excellent. 

Despite  die  hardship*  inflicted  bv  target  practices.  the 
out  Coast  Artillery  (PS)  was  able  to  hold  a  successful 
inter-battery  bascbjll  league  during  February  and  March 
Batten  A,  led  bv  tlic  able  veteran  Sergeant  Estorbo.  took 
first  placr  with  ten  victories  and  no  defeats  Tlic  pitching 
of  Scfgcaiit  |- sun  ha  and  Private  Villaiiu  and  the  hitting 
of  Sergeant  Estorba,  Corporal  de  la  Crux,  and  Private 
Villarin  kept  Ikmcrv  A  well  in  the  lead.  Batten  E,  seri- 
mivlv  handicapped  bv  the  lack  ui  pttchm.  took  second 
placr  with  seven  victories  and  rhrer  defeats.  With  Ltcu- 
tcnaiu  Melvin  K.  Russell  as  officct-m-chargc  of  tlic  regi¬ 
mental  team,  our  hopes  arc  high  for  the  post  and  depart¬ 
ment  championship*  which  will  be  held  during  April 
and  Mas 

yzD  Cossi  Arm  I  Mrs  (PS) 

Tlic  yad  Coast  Attillcrv  (PS)  closed  a  most  successful 
•etsrkr  target  practice  season  with  die  tatget  practice  of 
the  .irtillm  section  of  the  3d  (Guard)  Battalion  on 
Match  14th. 

During  the  past  vear,  under  the  leadership  of  Lieuicn 
ant  Colonel  \\  arren,  all  firing  battcrv  commanders  liave 
made  an  effort  to  bring  the  batteries  to  the  highest  |toint 
*"  firing  efficiency.  Colonel  Warren  conducted  rise  %c* 
Siam  of  die  officers'  school  fmm  J.imurv  ist  to  Fcbiuarv 
aJkli:  his  subjects  being  preparation  of  fuc,  conduct  of 
practice  and  fire  adjustment.  Comparison  of  rim  year's 


scoica  with  those  of  last  vear  indurates  dial  tlic  efforts  to 
unprove  wete  most  successful. 

1  he  artillerv  section  of  the  3d  (Gtutd)  Battalion  de¬ 
serves  special  credit.  Tins  section  i>  composed  of  men 
horn  Batteries  E  and  T.  All  of  dicit  attillcrv  training  is 
done  ill  tlic  late  afternoons  after  they  turn  in  thru 
Hilibid  ptisoncr  work,  gangs  from  flic  day's  work. 

Target  practices  being  over,  the  rrgiment  is  now  in  tlic 
midst  of  preparation  for  the  war  condition  ix-riod, 
Departures:  l.icutenaiu  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Albert  H. 
W  alien  and  Colonel  Warren’s  mother.  Mrs  Emma 
Wantn.  .md  <  jpram  and  Mrs.  George  L  Young  and 
rhe  four  little  Youngs  boatded  die  transport  leaving 
Man’ll  3udi.  Colonel  Wantn  goes  to  Organized  Reserves, 
yth  Corj»  Area  with  station  at  San  Francisco;  Captain 
Young  to  Fort  Winfield  Scott  where  he  will  serve  with  tile 
65th  Coast  Attillcrv  (AA). 

Tlic  officers  ami  ladies  of  tbt  yad  entenamril  Colonel 
and  Mrs  Warttn  jnd  Mrs  Fmma  Wantn  with  a  tegi 
mental  Jctprtktii  March  17th.  Cocktails  were  served  at 
the  ijiurtrts  of  Major  and  Nils.  MeMotfow.  dinner  ar  rhe 
quarters  of  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Irvine,  and  dancing  took 
place  at  the  quarters  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Kvstet. 

Die  regiment  grratlv  regrets  the  departure  of  Colonel 
Warren  and  Captain  Y  oung  and  their  families 
l  ieutenant  Colonel  John  B.  Martin,  and  Lieutenants 
Frederick  A.  Miller  ami  John  D.  Wood  atrived  on  the 
March  transport.  Colonel  Martin  has  hern  assigned  to 
the  jd  (Guard)  Battalion  and  the  civil  prison  stockade, 
Lieutenant  Miller  to  Battery  F  and  Lieutenant  Wood  to 
Batters  F  Captain  Mclccio  M.  Santos  has  been  tram 
ferred  hum  tlieytst  lavui  Artillery  (PS)  and  has  taken 
over  Captain  Young's  lormct  battery.  Batten'  K. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  James  B.  Crawford  assumed  com¬ 
mand  of  die  regiment  March  30th 


German  itft-mm.  antiaircraft  gum  in  actinu 


Panama  Cana!  Department 

Colonel  William  R.  Nichols 
Department  Artillery  Officer 

Colonel  Edward  W.  Putney  Colonel  William  T.  Carpenter 

Commanding  Harbor  Defenses  of  Balboa  and  Commanding  Harbor  Defenses  of  Cristobal  and 

4th  Coast  Artillery  (AA  &  HD)  1st  Coast  Artillery  (AA  &  HD) 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Avery  J.  French 
Commanding  Fort  Randolph 


Fort  Amador 
By  Captain  John  H.  Kocheuar 

Now  that  the  regimental,  departmental  and  sector 
maneuvers  are  over  we  realize  more  than  ever  that  ade¬ 
quate  defense  of  the  Canal  depends  upon  the  close  co¬ 
operation  of  all  forces. 

On  March  6,  the  seacoast  battalion  with  the  14-inch 
railway  guns  moved  to  the  Atlantic  side  to  participate  in  a 
problem  of  defending  the  Atlantic  entrance  to  the  canal. 
The  entire  movement  was  without  a  single  mishap  or  hot 
box,  much  to  the  surprise  of  all  railroad  and  army  officials 
involved.  This  efficiency  cut  to  a  minimum  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  moving  the  troops.  Battery  G,  the  railway  bat¬ 
ten,',  is  to  be  highly  commended  for  the  superior  condition 
of  its  rolling  stock  that  made  this  record-breaking  move¬ 
ment  possible. 

On  March  6,  Batteries  B  and  F,  4th  Coast  Artillery  were 
called  out  on  short  notice  to  relieve  two  33d  Infantry  com¬ 
panies  that  had  been  holding  the  front  line  in  the  ma¬ 
neuvers  of  the  Pacific  Sector  mobile  force.  Having  accom¬ 
plished  their  mission  and  proved  that  they  could  be  relied 
upon  as  excellent  support  for  infantry,  these  batteries  re¬ 
turned  to  Fort  Amador  two  days  later. 

On  March  p,  the  seacoast  battalion  returned  to  the 
Pacific  side,  having  completed  its  part  in  the  problem  on 
the  Atlantic  side.  By  8:30  o’clock  of  the  same  morning, 
Battery  D  was  ac  the  mine  dock  rigging  and  loading  the 
lighthouse  render  Favorite  for  mine  planting  the  next  dav. 
Battery  E,  1st  Coast  Artillery  which  had  traveled  the 
Canal  on  the  mine  planter  Graham  also  was  laying  shore 
cable  and  preparing  equipment  for  mine  planting  the 
next  day. 

On  March  10,  Battery  E,  1st  Coast  Artillery'  planted  its 
group  from  the  Graham  and  was  followed  by  Battery  D, 
4th  Coast  Artillery  which  planted  its  group  from  the 
Favorite. 

On  March  13,  all  troops  of  the  4th  Coast  Artillery, 


with  some  batteries  of  the  1st  Coast  Artillery-  attached, 
moved  to  their  maneuver  positions.  All  seacoast  targets 
were  readily  reported,  illuminated,  and  brought  under 
fire.  The  potential  antiaircraft  targets  met  a  similar  fate. 
The  speed,  smoothness,  and  teamwork  of  all  organizations 
attested  to  a  high  state  of  training  and  efficiency. 

On  March  15,  all  Coast  Artillery  troops  moved  to 
barracks  and  picked  up  where  they  had  left  off  target 
practices.  Battery/  I,  4th  Coast  Artillery  was  called  out 
as  field  artillery  to  lend  fire  power  in  the  department  mo¬ 
bile  force  problem.  Although  without  previous  warning 
of  the  move,  the  batterv  loaded  guns  on  trailers  and  was 
ready  to  move  within  an  hour  thus  adding  another  laurel 
to  our  wreath. 

During  the  maneuver  period  the  only  time  lost  due  to 
sickness  or  injury  directly  attributable  to  maneuvers  was 
that  of  a  soldier  who  caught  his  finger  in  the  breech 
mechanism  of  an  AA  gun.  He  was  taken  to  the  station 
hospital  for  treatment  and  one  hour  and  thirty-five 
minutes  later  he  was  back  ac  his  post.  This  excellent  rec¬ 
ord  resulted  from  the  lectures  and  publications  of  the 
Medical  Department  on  preventative  measures  and  C3mp 
sanitation. 

A  delegation  of  Colombian  army  and  naval  officers 
spent  several  days  visiting  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Panama.  A  sector  review  was  held  for  these  officers 
ac  Fort  Clayton.  Many  social  affairs  were  given  in  their 
honor  by  various  army  and  navv  officials.  Before  leaving 
the  zone  the  Colombian  officers  gave  a  lovely  cocktail 
party  at  the  Fort  Clayton  Officers’  Club. 

The  baseball  nine  won  the  first  half  of  the  sector  base¬ 
ball  schedule  which  assures  them  a  place  in  the  playoff  for 
the  sector  championship.  The  post  track  team,  under 
their  coach  Lieutenant  Cherubin,  is  getting  a  daily  work¬ 
out.  Tire  battery  basketball  teams  have  started  playing 
preliminary  games  to  polish  up  for  the  opening  of  the 
batterv  league. 
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Any  individual,  whether  or  not  he  a  4  member  of  the  tennee,  is  invited  to  imbmtt  constructive  sugges¬ 
tions  relating  to  problems  under  study  by  tie  Coast  Artillery  Board,  or  to  present  any  new  problem  that 
properly  may  be  considered  by  the  Board.  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  President. 
Coast  Artillery  Board.  Fort  Monroe.  Virginia. 
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Shoki  Base  Ai  iimhi  *  (C  ru  mow)  (I’koik  r  1  in). 
The  Coast  Amllcry  IVurd  lias  recently  completed  the  tot 
of  4  4wtt  base  aUitucict  designed  be  Captain  Robert  W. 
Cridllow.  Jr„  Coast  Artillery  Corps.  The  objea  <>i  this 
pmfeet  was  tn  determine  whether  or  not  such  an  altimeter 
is  suitable  for  use  as  Etc  control  c-cptipincnt  fr»r  antiaircraft 
artillcrs 

St.11ul.1ni  equipment  for  the  measurement  ot  altitudes  is. 
st  pcsent,  the  M 1  height  finder;  M  lyao  altimeters  being 
limited  vtandaid.  1  or  some  time  past  rflnrn  have  been 
dinvred  toward  the  development  of  a  short  base  altimeter 
which  will  supplement  tlic  height  fmdet  ot  will  Ik  a  sub¬ 
stitute  tlicicfor  in  (Ik  event  that  a  demand,  occasioned  bv 
an  emergency  should  be  too  great  to  be  supplied.  The  M 1 
licight  fmdet.  while  an  excellent  uumimenr  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  u  expensive  ami  its  slow  manufacture  cnmnrmes  a 
leruws  bottleneck  in  the  supply  of  antiaircraft  file  control 
equipment.  File  Miyin  altimeter  is  not  wholly  satis- 
lactwY  due  to  (Ik  length  of  base  line  necessary  and  the 


Figure  I:  Front  rim  of  1  horl  bast  altitude  computot 


difficulties  of  target  identification  incident  dictcto.  h  is 
believed  that  effort  should  be  directed  toward  tltc  develop 
mem  of  a  simple  ami  clsran  insmimcnt  which  will  be 
capable  of  measuring  altitude  when  utilizing  .1  (datively 
short  base  line,  such  an  instnuuent  to  supplement  the 
height  finder  as  emergency  equipment  or  to  substitute  lot 
1  Ik  bright  finder  wlKn  the  latter  can  not  be  supplied. 

Figure  1  is  a  pictuie  of  iIk  altitude  computot.  Fsscnti 
alls-  it  con.si\L\  oJ  a  fixed  base  A.  graduated  logarithmically 
around  its  outer  edge  in  cosecants  ami  marked  in  terms  of 
rhe  corresponding  angles  from  o  to  2200  mils.  Concentric, 
within  tills  fixed"  outer  scale,  is  j  movable  inner  scale  C 
provided  with  a  pointer  B  which  can  be  clamped  to  any 
desired  value  on  C  and  thereafter  rums  with  the  scale. 
.Scale  C  is  graduated  logarithmic ally  and  m  uked  in  icmu 
of  linear  distance.  A  third  Kale  0.  within  scale  C  and 
concentric  thcicw  ith.  is  free  to  move  independently.  This 
scale  carries  a  fixes!  pointer  E  and  is  gnduatcJ  logarithmi¬ 
cally  in  tangents  and  marked  in  terms  of  tlie  corresponding 
angles  from  65  to  1438  mils.  A  pointer  F  it  pivoted  at 
tlie  center  of  the  slidt  ndr  and  is  free  to  rotate  through 
ivpxi  mil*. 

Figure  a  s| lows  a  supplementary  piece  oi  ctpiipmcnt 
to  be  used  with  tlic  short  have  computot.  Flic  necessity 
for  this  device  is  discussed  below.  Tills  box  consists  of  two 
handwheels  by  means  of  which  the  base  end  angles  are 
set,  and  three  reading  windows  with  counters  on  which 
die  rwo  have  end  angles  mav  be  set  ami  tlic  T  or  target 
angle  read.  By  means  of  a  differential  die  0,  azimuth  is 
subtracted  from  tile  O,  azimuth  and  the  angle  T  obtained 
fur  use  on  the  computer 

Othrr  equipment  necessary  for  tlic  operation  of  the 
altitude  computor  consists  of  two  observing  instruments 
at  the  ends  of  a  base  line,  (Ik  necessary  communicanons 
cauiptncnt  and  a  rime  interval  system.  In  tlic  initial  tests, 
when  the  inurnment  was  bang  tested  as  an  altimeter, 
observation  instruments  AA  BC  Mi  were  used  at  rise  O, 
and  Oj  station*.  Field  wire  and  EE  5  telephones  were  used 
for  communication  and  a  simple  time  interval  system 
was  improvised.  For  later  tests,  when  tlic  inurnment  was 
used  solely  as  a  range  finder,  azimuth  instruments  M1018 
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Tigute  2;  Top  lieu  of  target  angle  bo.\ 

writ  used.  Communications  jihI  the  time  imat.il  wmciii 
pertaining  to  live  luibor  defenses  writ  uved  volelv  [oi  am* 
sentence. 

The  short  hate  altitude  computer  «lm  for  altitude 
bs  first  Kill  ing  foe  (innnint.il  tangc  (u«ing  the  hose  end 
angle*  and  the  have  line  length)  and  then  converts  this 
horizontal  range  iru»  altitude  using  the  angular  height 
measured  from  O,.  Tlie  horizontal  triangle  tnvnlvcil  mav 
be  referred  tn  on  Figure  i.  Angles  O,  and  0;  .ire  meas¬ 
ured  with  reference  to  the  direction  of  the  have  tine. 
Angle  1  is  determined  and.  using  O.  and  T  ind  the 
side  Oi  —  O,  (the  have  line)  the  side  O.T  i<  determined. 
Utmg  0,T  and  e,.  the  angulat  height  from  G>.  die  alti¬ 
tude  is  dctci mined. 

Opention  of  thr  enmputnr  i<  as  follows: 

.t.  Tlie  base  end  observing  instruments  aic  set  up  and 
iiricntcd  so  that  tlicy  read  angles  a*  indicated  in  Figure  i ; 
lx.,  tlie  O,  instrument  nrads  ^,ioo  milt  when  pointed  at 
tlie  0»  mstnitncnt  and  the  O,  instrument  reads  O  when 
pointed  ar  the  Oi  itwmmient. 

b.  Tlie  slide  rule  is  oriented  bv  loosening  die  two 
screws  in  the  iHHiitcr  U.  veiling  it  to  die  proper  base  line 
length  tin  scale  C.  and  clamping  it  there  bs  tighrrnitig 
the  screws. 

c.  Tlie  O,  and  O.-  instruments  track  tile  tat  get.  On 
dgli.il  (Irom  the  time  interval  svstem)  simultaneous 
tradings  are  taken  of  azimuth  at  O,  and  azimuth  ami 
angular  height  at  Oj.  Tliesc  readings  ate  then  train- 
mmed  to  die  computin'  hs  ti  lt  plume. 

d.  I’nititer  B  is  set  to  thr  U;  angle  on  scale  A.  At  die 
same  time  both  die  O,  and  O  angles  are  set  on  dicii 
respective  counter*  on  tlie  target  angle  box.  Tlie  angle  I 
is  read  rherefrnm  and  the  pointer  E  is  scr  ro  this  value  on 
scale  A.  Tlie  horizontal  range  (O,  T)  mav  now  be 
read  on  scale  C  beneath  die  line  on  pomter  L. 

e  I’mntcr  F  is  then  set  to  the  angular  height  from  O, 
tin  scale  D  and  altitude  is  read  on  scale  C  beneath  the 
hue  on  pointer  F. 

Accuracy  rests,  conducted  prior  to  die  Held  tests, 
showed  cnnclimsrlv  that  a  computor  ot  this  type  cjn  he 
built  which  will  possess  all  the  inherent  accuracy  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  pur|iose  intended.  This  fact  being  established 
thr  ijuesrinnt  remaining  to  he  determined  bs  field  tests 
were 


Max  fiwt  ‘ 

j  Wliethci  ot  not  the  accuracy  oi  tlie  measurement1 
of  the  lure  end  angles,  when  tracking  a  target  at  higfcl 
speed,  wav  such  a*  to  jscrmtt  tlie  determination  of  accy.  ’ 
rate  ranges  and  altitudes  widi  the  length  of  base  line  uwd. 

It  Windier  or  not  the  operational  characteristic?  of  rite 
enmputnr  were  such  as  to  permit  its  ure  as  an  altimeter 
considering  tlie  time  (actor  mvolscd  in  altitude  dctconi- 
nation  lor  antiaircraft  fite. 

c.  If  the  comptttoi  proved  unsuitable  for  use  as  an  alti¬ 
meter  whether  or  nor  it  was  suited  for  uv  as  a  range  limln 
for  rapid  fire  seacoavr  hjtrcticv 

Since  initial  altitudes  for  antiaircraft  gun  batteries  nimt 
he  determined  while  the  urges  is  still  at  a  lung  luwul 
ronr.il  range,  the  T  angle,  ftutn  a  short  base  line,  will  l« 
small.  Tot  example,  considering  a  larger  Hying  mo  nulci 
per  hour  at  15.0m  hxr.  the  T  angle  svill  be  (nil  81  mil* 
lor  thr  most  favorable  aspect  of  a  l-tx*>-vard  base  line, 
decreasing  ro  56  mils  for  the  Icasr  favorable  aspect  (as- 
v timing  that  two  base  lines  normal  to  each  odict  arc  pro- 
vided)  at  the  tune  when  die  initial  altitudes  musr  be  oh 
tained  to  open  lire  at  maximum  range.  When  a  500  yard 
base  line  is  used  these  Valuev  of  the  T  angle  decrease  to 
approximately  -jo  mils  and  a 8  mils,  respectively  A  Dili 
mil  error  in  die  I  angle  under  tliesc  circumstances  svill  i 
represent  corresponding  horizontal  range  nuns  oi  150  uicij 
a5*i  yards  when  a  1 ,000-vard  hare  line  is  used  and  J511  | 
and  ^tw  sards  when  a  yxsyard  base  line  is  used. 

From  the  above,  the  necessity  for  extremely  accurate 
determination  of  base  end  angles  «  apparent.  Tlie  high 
speed  aid  the  small  size  of  aerial  targets  make  this  dr- 1 
termirunon  difficult  particular!!  it  the  oti serving  interval  1 
is  short.  Tracking  must  be  precise,  each  instrument  must 
track  on  the  same  point  on  the  target:  and  readings  mmt 
be  accurately  made  Initial  tests  showed  that  accurate 
leading  was  impassible  unless  tracking  was  hailed  at  die 
rnd  of  each  observing  interval  to  permit  die  rcjdiug  being 
made  while  tlie  dial  wjs  stationary .  This  procedure  ftc 
ipicndy  was  found  to  be  difficult  when  using  the  dion  1 
observing  interval  necessary  lor  .inriaircralr  work.  Tliej 
difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  rlui  the  tJtgcr  jusses  out  of 
the  field  of  tlie  observing  instrument  before  thr  reading  ; 
ts  completed.  Elus  results  in  a  loss  of  smoothness  in  lit- 
feeding  tracking  due  to  the  fact  that  part  ol  the  observing 
interval  is  lost  wlule  picking  up  tile  target  again.  Tlie 
accuracy  of  succeeding  readings  sutlers  rherchv. 

The  operational  characteristics  of  the  computor.  while 
not  prohibitively  involved  were  found  to  Ik  awkward 
when  short  observing  intervals  were  used.  A  tcn-sccoml 
interval  was  found  tn  lie  the  political  minimum  within 
which  base  cml  readings  could  W  transmitted  and  set  and 
tlie  jltitudc  read.  With  low  altitude  targets,  approaching 
mutual  ot  nearly  normal  to  cite  hare  line,  operators  retting 
rhe  C),  and  1  angle?  interfered  with  each  odicr  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  although  dm  gcnctalh  was  not  serious.  With 
die  exception  of  the  aU'sr.  nprranniul  characteristics  vs-ctr 
virislactors ,  ease  and  accurarv  n{  0jscr.1t ion  increasing  as 
the  observing  interval  was  increased. 

As  has  been  punted  out  earlier,  die  computor  solve?  for  1 
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altitude  bv  first  solving  for  the  horizontal  range  from  Oi 
to  the  target.  This  fact  suggested  the  possibility  of  the 
use  of  the  computor  as  a  short  base  range  finder  for  rapid 
fire  seacoast  batteries,  particularly  mobile  batteries.  From 
the  nature  of  seacoast  targets  it  appeared  likely  that  the 
chief  factor  adversely  affecting  the  accuracy  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  when  used  as  an  altimeter;  i.e.,  the  difficulty  of 
measuring  base  end  angles  with  the  required  degree  of 
accuracy,  would  be  present  to  a  considerably  less  degree 
in  this  case.  The  angular  travel  of  seacoast  targets  is  rela¬ 
tively  small  and  a  longer  observing  interval  may  be  used. 
Such  targets  permit  a  smoother  and  more  precise  track. 

The  computor  solves  for  the  horizontal  range  from  the 
Oi  station  to  the  target  only,  relocation  for  the  gun  posi¬ 
tion  not  being  possible,  hence  to  be  used  as  a  range  finder 
the  primary  station  must  be  located  at  or  near  the  guns. 
This  limitation  is  not  believed  to  be  serious  since  both 
fixed  and  mobile  rapid  fire  batteries  are  generally  so  sited 
that  observation  over  the  field  of  fire  generally  mav  be 
had  close  to  the  battery  position. 

Results  of  the  first  tests,  conducted  at  Fort  Monroe, 
indicated  that  the  computor  was  unsatisfactory  as  a  means 
for  measuring  altitude.  The  speed  of  operation,  neces¬ 
sitated  bv  the  short  observing  interval,  and  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  measuring  tire  base  end  angles  with  the  requited 
degree  of  accuracy  introduced  accidental  errors  which 
were  prohibitively  large.  These  errors  were  aggravated 
in  tiie  case  of  the  determination  of  initial  altitudes  since, 
at  the  time  that  these  initial  altitudes  were  being  meas¬ 
ured.  the  T  angle  was  very  small.  The  conduct  of  ef¬ 
fective  antiaircraft  fire  requires  that  initial  altitudes  be 
accurate.  Initial  altitudes  actually  obtained  during  the 
tests  were  erratic  and  contained  errors  of  such  magnitude 
that  effective  fire  would  have  been  impossible. 

Consistently  better  results  were  obtained  when  using 
the  computor  as  a  range  finder  for  water  borne  targets. 
These  results  mav  be  attributed  to  the  following: 

a.  Observing  intervals  were  longer,  intervals  of  to,  15, 
20,  and  30  seconds  being  used.  It  was  found  that  a  15- 
second  interval  afforded  sufficient  time  for  careful  and  un¬ 
hurried  operation. 

b.  Due  to  the  smaller  angular  travel  of  the  target  much 
smoother  tracking  was  possible.  Tracking  could  be  halted 
to  permit  the  precise  reading  of  the  dials. 

c.  The  size  of  the  target  was  greater  thus  permitting 
observers  to  track  on  a  definite  point  such  as  a  mast  or  a 
funnel. 

d.  The  fact  that  horizontal  range  is  not  converted  to 
altitude  removes  a  source  of  error  since  the  measurement 
of  angular  height  is  subject  to  the  same  inaccuracies  as 
the  measurement  of  the  horizontal  base  end  angles. 

The  Coast  Artillery  Board  concluded  that: 

a-  The  subject  computor  is  not  satisfactory  as  a  short 
base  altimeter  for  rite  use  of  antiaircraft  artillery. 

b.  The  range  finding  characteristics  of  the  computor 
arc  such  as  to  warrant  further  test,  in  connection  with 
other  experimental  materiel,  with  a  view'  to  the  possible 


incorporation  of  the  computor  in  an  emergency  fire  con¬ 
trol  system  for  rapid  fire  batteries. 

Transportation'  for  1939  A  A  Searchlight  Equip¬ 
ment.  The  fact  that  the  new  Sound  Locator  M-2  with 
platform  mounting  now  has  been  standardized  in  place 
of  the  older  M-i  trailer  tvpes,  has  indicated  the  necessity 
for  a  restudv  of  the  entire  problem  of  transportation  for 
the  new  antiaircraft  searchlight  section.  Trucks  with 
bods’  sizes  hitherto  provided  have  not  sufficient  room  to 
transport  this  new  sound  locator  and  all  other  necessary 
equipment  within  the  bodies  of  the  trucks. 

The  Coast  Artillery  Board  has  discussed  this  matter  at 
length  with  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  and  the  Engineer 
Board.  A  number  of  different  solutions  were  considered, 
among  them  being: 

a.  To  provide,  as  at  present,  two  trucks  of  2/4 -con 
capacity  for  personnel,  power  plant,  searchlight,  and  ac¬ 
cessories,  and,  in  addition,  a  light  ton  two-wheel 
trailer  with  straps  or  other  hold-down  devices  to  carts-  the 
five  component  loads  of  the  Sound  Locator  M-2. 

b.  To  provide  one  2/4-ton  and  one  1 /4-ton  truck  to 
carry  personnel  and  all  equipment  except  the  power  plant, 
which  would  be  towed,  probablv  by  the  larger  truck. 

c.  To  provide  two  2 -ton  trucks  with  bodies  suf¬ 
ficiently  iarge  to  permit  the  stowing  of  all  personnel  and 
equipment  within  the  trucks  themselves. 

After  careful  consideration  the  last  of  these  suggested 
solutions  was  agreed  upon.  By  actual  trial  the  Engineer 
Board  found  that  all  personnel  and  equipment,  including 
the  Sound  Locator  M-2,  could  be  stowed  satisfactorily  in 
two  truck  bodies  approximately  165"  x  91".  This  size 
conforms  reasonably  to  common  commercial  practice. 

It  is  expected  that  tiie  lav-out  of  the  1939  equipment 
in  the  two  vehicles  will  be  somewhat  as  follows: 

a.  In  Truck  A:  Sound  locator  (5  component  loads) . 

Binocular  Box, 

Spare  parts  and  tool  box. 

Searchlight, 

Comparator. 

b.  In  Truck  B:  Power  plant. 

Power  cable  and  reels. 

Controller  cable  and  reel. 

Sound  locator  cable  and  reel. 

Personnel  will  be  distributed  equally  between  the  two 
trucks. 

The  Engineer  Board  is  proceeding  with  the  design  of 
suitable  hold-down  devices  for  this  equipment. 

Improvement  or-  Spotting  Set,  PH-32.  As  a  result 
of  recent  recommendations  of  the  commanding  officer, 
62d  Coast  Artillery,  the  Coast  Artillery  Board  has  made  a 
study  of  the  Antiaircraft  Spotting  Set  PH-32,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  advisability  of  initiating  action  to  redesign  the 
present  equipment  in  order  to  eliminate  certain  objection¬ 
able  features.  After  careful  consideration  of  all  adverse 
criticism  presented  the  Board  concluded  that: 

a.  Engineering  studies  should  be  initiated  bv  the  proper 
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jgcnt.\  with  ->  view  to  i  uutahlr  rtvlcsign  ot  thr  Spotting 

Set  PH*jj. 

b,  Engineers  undertaking  Mich  redesign  could  profit¬ 
ably  consider  the  best  features  incorporated  in  the  design 
of  the  Aik.uii.i  Kimi-Tlieodolitc  believed  to  be  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Ordnance  Department. 

(.  Should  j  redesign  of  die  Spotting  Set  PH-33  be 
authorized,  eoniideration  should  Ik  given  to  items  lined 
below: 

(1)  Improved  him  feed  mechanism. 

(а)  Positive  film  take-up  mechanism. 

(3)  Suitable  rheostat  control. 

(4)  Standard  leveling  mechanism. 

(5)  A  film  gate  of  anti-corrosive  mcr.il 

(б)  Utilization  of  the  Elbow  Telescope.  Mi  (Ord¬ 
nance)  (field  of  view  155  mils),  as  a  tracking  tele¬ 
scope.  Camera  firld  ol  100  mils  to  remain  unchanged. 

(7)  Built-in  exposure  meter  for  each  camera. 

(8)  Interchangeable  camera  lem  permitting  sub¬ 
stitution  ol  a  telescopic  lens  wirh  a  field  of  50  mil*  for 
future  use  with  heave  antiaircraft  gun  practice*  at  long 


range.  Camera  to  be  equipped  initially  to  cover  a  held ' 
ot  Ufa  nub.  additional  lenses  to  he  procured  wlicn 
needed. 

(9)  Protection  ol  him  irons  static  sparks. 

(10)  Prov  ision  of  four  magazines  each  wirh  .1  ux+ 
foot  capacity,  per  camera. 

(11)  Provision  of  appropriate  filter*. 

(13)  Utilization  of  srandard  commercial  products 
whenever  practicable. 

(13)  Provision  of  a suitable  dectric  time  interval  de¬ 
vice  giving  a  rate  of  cltange  ol  time  counters  ol  one  per 
second. 

(14)  Provision  of  a  suitable  viewing  device  as  a  sub 
vrirurr  for  the  present  projector  equipment. 

Accordingly,  the  Chief  of  Oiast  Artillery  has  requeue! 
the  Chief  Signal  Offiect  (o  undertake  a  redesign  ot  tliis 
equipment  alnug  tile  lines  suggested  bv  the  Board.  It  ii 
expected  that  funds  wdl  be  available  in  die  near  future  for 
the  purchase  of  a  number  of  new  sporting  set*.  Ir  will 
probably  he  possible  to  incorporate  in  rhis  new  equipment 
most,  if  not  all.  of  the  suggested  improvements. 


Early  Railroad  Battery 

This  b  nn.irviu  to  have  been  the  first  attempt  at  a  railroad  battery.  Produced  at  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  works  in  May.  1861.  it  was  a  heavily  armored  car.  equipped 
with  a  revolving  rtfted  gun  and  had  loopholes  for  muskets,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  weapon  tan  action.  It  appears  that  it  spent  the  period  af  the  Civil  War  on  an  old 
siding  in  the  yards  at  Alexandria. — lournal  of  the  American  Military  History  Foun¬ 
dation 


<3oast  Gltillebu  Oldels 


Colonel  H.  \V  T.  Fjjlm  will  retire  upon 
hi*  own  application,  July  31 
t<  Artel  M.  J.  Hkkok.  fruni_  <hh,  Ft. 
Ranks  to  Panama,  sailing  Sr»  York.  June 
J4.  (v«  ukctl 

<  .iimirl  R.  F  Maddux.  from  instructor, 
Vlas*  Natl  Guard.  Horton,  to  Panama.  tail- 
tns  N'ra  York.  Augutt  1 
I'lilout'l  \V  G,  Peace,  from  Fort  Worden, 


to  hit  lx «iir  .mil  .matt  rs-tiretnent. 

C>4unrl  K.  H.  Walker,  {nun  At.  Fort  Mon- 
tor.  to  Hawaii,  uililir  New  York.  AURIUI 


Lieutenant  Colonel  R  B  Ctcioft  pri>- 
odIqI  Colonel  A|»ril  1 

l  iemenant  Colonel  C  S  Dunn,  fnun  lit- 
itrnrtor.  Arkansas  Nall  Guard,  Uttlc  Uoek, 
>.<  Sarrammtc  High  School,  Sacnunroto. 

Lteuicnant  Colonel  C.  A  Finrli,  from 
CCC.  Bmiki.  to  Univ.  ot  Minnesota. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  I.  Homer,  I  rum 
ttailmi.  Army  War  Colltve.  to  61  tt.  Fort 
Sheridan 

Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  C  Mead,  front  Org, 
Re?.  7th  Corps  Area,  to  Jd.  Fort  .Mac- 
Arthtir. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  R  M  Perkins,  Irorn 
War  Department  General  Sutf.  AVasIting- 
tun,  f>,  C,  tv  Hawaii  sailing  New  York, 
August  15 

IJcntcnMt  Colonel  J.  C.  Kmklrll.  fiom 
ittalmt.  Arm*  Industrial  Collette,  to  student 
Ann*  War  College. 

I.iriiimiini  Colooel  F  H  Und«rrw-«*1, 
(rnm  I'uiv  of  Alabama  to  Panama,  tailing 
Charleston  August  .1 

Limn  nan!  Colonel  Eugene  ViUafet.  re¬ 
lieved  from  nnlitnr*  atiachr  iukI  milliwn 
attache  for  Air  to  Rumania,  March  At. 
PrrvKau  order*  amended 
laeirtcnanl  Colonel  L  B.  Wreki,  from 
student,  Army  War  t  oilette,  to  instructor, 

Can. 

Majfw  11.  G  Archibald,  frnm  St.  Ignatius 
High  School.  San  Frsnrisco,  to  Panuniu. 
ailing  Sail  Fnuwhco.  July  18 
Maiur  J. C.  Hates,  from  Sacnunento  High 
SchiaJ.  lo  Hawaii,  ailing  San  Francisco. 
June  .’4 

Maii<  A.  L.  Butlaril.  from  With.  Ft 
Crockett.  iu  instructor.  ArUwat  National 

Guard,  Helena. 

Major  II.  F.  E  Rultman.  (rum  hotrurtor. 
C  AGs  S .  to  student.  Army  War  OJIrge 
Major  A  II  Camplirll.  imm  U S.M.A 
to  the  ITtilippua-*,  uilng  New  York.  Oc¬ 
tober  II. 

Major  I  T,  CamphelL  from  the  Philip- 
pmrs.  to  \l  whig  an  State  College 
Major  F.  L  Christian,  (rum  Panama,  to 
Or*.  Res  3d  Corps  Area.  W  aslitiigton.  1) 


Major  I_  R.  Crews,  Irorn  Kansas  State 
Folk*-  III  the  Philippines.  tailing  New 

York,  September  12. 

Major  J.  T.  deCamo.  Irons  Panama  to 
EM  Ft.  Hancock. 

.Major  R  E  IVMerritt.  front  Hawaii,  to 
truirmtoe.  Mas*  Natl  Guard.  Fall  River 
Major  I)  I_  Dutton,  from  student.  Air 
k"rp»  Tactical  School,  Maxwell  Field,  to 
Hawaii,  sailing  Charleston,  July  2D. 

Major  M.  (j.  Gibson.  from  Oth.  Ft.  Wirv- 


( March  I  fo  April  30.  1939) 

tiehl  Scott,  to  William  CUristiuli  High 
Seh-»l,  liHlopmdncr,  Mmaui 
Msjot  W  R  Goodrich,  irnm  Hawaii,  to 
Utah  State  Vgrir.  College. 

Major  M  C  Handwcrk.  from  instructor. 
C.A.S.,  to  student.  Army  Wat  College 
Major  William  IMctlh,  (nan  in* true l or. 
Cutm.  Nail.  Guard,  Bridgeport,  to  sttnlml 
CACS.S 

Major  I  -  Wr.  Jefferson,  from  2d.  Ft.  Mon¬ 
roe,  to  student.  Army  War  College 
Major  W  0-  Jcffnrrls.  Jr,,  from  Mh,  F*i 
Winfield  Scott,  lo  sludrin  C&G-S.S 
Major  A.  I.  I .a very,  from  the  Philip¬ 
pine*.  to  Org  Rev,.  2d  Corps  Arra.  Buffalo 
Major  Samuel  McCullough.  from  ‘tudent. 

<  &G.S.  School,  to  tlie  Philippines,  soiling 
New  York  SepUrmlsrr  12 
Major  H  S  MarKinly.  from  Quarter¬ 
master  Corps,  to  Kansas  State  CniWge. 
Manhattan. 

Major  H.  A.  McMorrow.  irorn  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  to  Org.  Rea.  Minneapolis 

Major  M.  H  Panmn*,  from  14th.  Ft 
W'uraen,  to  id  C.A.  District.  New  York 
Major  G.  A  Patrick.  trom  the  t  it  add. 
Charleston  to  .tudent  C-4GS..S. 

Major  P  W.  Rmle-lgr  (rnm  instructor. 
South  Carolina  Natl  Guard,  I  olttmhia.  to 
student.  C  AG.S.S 

Major  W  W.  Scott  from  student.  CA<  > 
S.S,  to  Pattamu.  tailing  New  York.  August 
». 

Major  V.  C.  Snell.  Inm  Hawaii,  to  Logan 
Senior  High  School.  U<*tatt,  Utah 
Major  E.  II.  Stillman,  front  Logan  Senior 
High  School.  Logan,  tn  tlie  PhUtpylnr*. 
sailing  San  Franciseo,  O<tol*rr  4 
Major  J  R.  Townsend,  from  student. 
C&G.S.S  to  sttalent,  Armv  1  tstlitvtriasl 
Sclw»»l 

Major  \V.  H.  W  arren.  (t"«g  office  Otief 
•  >(  Coast  Artillery  t<<  stmlent.  Army  War 
College. 

Major  A.  V.  Wittlutt.  from  instructor. 
Mu?*  Natl  Gnard.  Fall  River,  to  office. 
Cltict  Natl.  Guard  Bureau.  Washington,  D. 
C, 

Captain  G  M  Badger,  (thiu  6&],  Ft. 
Tuttm,  to  Army  War  Cullege. 

Catitaitt  Edward  Uartier.  trom  student, 
CAG.S.S  .  to  itinlnn.  Army  W’.ir  ColU-ge. 

Catitaiti  R  W  Berry  from  Wre*t  Point,  to 
student.  C&G.S.S 

Caiitaiu  II.  A.  Brother,  (mm  ilte  I’htlip* 
pines,  tu  hid.  Ft  Totten, 

Captain  G.  C-  Bunting  prumotr>l  Mtjvr 
March  1. 

Captain  X.  A.  Btiroell.  2d,  fnun  stmlent. 
CdGAS.  to  student  Army  War  (  -dirge 
Captain  J.  F.  Cassidy,  trom  Utur.  of 
California.  Berkeley  to  student,  CJkG.S  S. 

Captain  HL  W.  CltaittlterUin,  from  Coast 
Artillery  lhard  to  stuslrnt,  l  AG  S  S 
Captain  A  K  (.luunbers  priamrfrO  Major 
Match  I. 

Captain  E.  K.  Count.  Jr,  from  r*2d.  Ft. 
Tottetv  to  ituileiil.  C  4G.S.  Scb<><4. 

('ajitain  K.  W  Crichkn*  Jr,  from  ii*- 
strurtor,  Washington  Natl  Guard,  Lamp 
Murray,  to  Coast  Artillery  Board.  Ft  Mon¬ 
roe. 

Captain  F  J,  Ctnmuigiiam.  front  Cniv.  of 


Delaware.  N’rwark.  to  student.  C  AG  S  $. 

Ca|itam  M.  G.  Cary,  from  Hawaii,  to 
-tudent.  CkC.S.N 

Captain  W.  V.  Davis  from  Hawaii  to 
student.  CAtG.s  S. 

Ca|<toin  M  K  Dek'hdttwlm,  from  stu¬ 
dent.  Air  Corps  Tactual  Scfavd.  Maswrll 
FieltL  lo  hist.  Ft.  Sltcrklan 
Captain  I.  A.  Itrtmm.  Jr,  from  tlie 
Philipitinre,  to  .‘tudent.  Army  Industrial 
C'dlege. 

Captain  J  V  drP  Dillon,  from  hulge 
Advocate  General’*  Offire.  and  Oty  Re. 
II  Corps  Arra,  In  U.S.ll  \ 

Captain  H,  J.  Dunham,  from  Gtlt,  Ft 
Winheld  Seott.  to  student,  CJt(i..S2>, 
Captain  R  A  Erievou,  from  student,  CS 
G  S  S.  to  62d  I  t  Totten 
Captain  II.  F  Felhrrs.  trom  student,  Armv 
War  CoUegf,  to  West  P-snt 
Caiuotti  L  D  Florr,  from  '2d,  Ft  Totten, 
to  student.  Atm  War  College. 

Captain  R.  T.  Frederick  f»*m<  itteleut, 
s  Mi.S  S  |o  Hawaii  sailntg  New  York, 
.lull  18 

Captain  J.  E.  Hamnun.  front  vm-U-nr, 
Army  War  College,  to  office  Chief  of  Coast 
Artillery. 

Captain  A.  R  Hartman,  ft\*n  thr  Philip- 
pinca,  to  U.S.M  A.  Prrsious  •»rdcr*  revokes) 
Citptaiu  F.  L.  Ha' dsn.  from  stialrot.  C  X 
G.S  S ,  In  6th  Corps  Arc*. 

Captain  Hohart  Hessett.  front  studait. 
Army  W'ar  College,  to  Hawaii,  sailing  New 
York,  August  15. 

Captain  J.  F.  Howell,  Jr.,  from  student. 
CACs-S-S,  t*j  Unis,  of  Catit’orma.  Hcrkvley 
Captain  K.  It.  Kane,  from  instructor, 
C.A  S,  |o  student.  C  4.-C.S  S. 

^  Captain  Wr  S.  I  awfdti.  fnatt  stmlent. 
C.4G.S.S,  to  Hawaii,  sailing  New  York. 
August  15 

Captain  L  I  l.ettmit/et.  from  inslroctor, 
C-A.S  ,  to  stndrut,  Anns  War  (  --llece 
Captain  J  l<  loarell.  front  student.  C.A 
G.S.S,  n>  German  Gctu-ral  .Staff  Schtail 
Berlin 

Captain  lYonald  M-.  I.ejn  from  W’e>t 
P-Htit  to  student.  C  AG  S.S 
Captain  J.  11  Mailiwat.  front  (2d.  Ft  TtH- 
trn,  to  m»tructor.  C-\J*. 

Captain  D.  D.  Martin,  from  student.  Au 
Corps  'Tactical  School,  to  Hawaii. 

I  .i plain  A.  D.  Miller,  irom  CCC.  3d 
Corjut  Area,  Baliinvire.  to  tlie  Philippinrs, 
'ailing  New  York.  September  12. 

Captain  J.  E.  Mortimer,  from  student, 
C..A.S  ,  to  6Dth.  Ft,  CrockeiL 
Captain  T.  W.  Munfnnl,  from  Ya  P«4y. 
Inst,  to  stmlent.  C4GSS 
C'antam  P.  B.  Nelson,  trom  '-1st.  Fort 
Sheridan,  to  student,  CJtG.S  S, 

Captain  A.  B  N tchotsou,  irr/m  atudent. 
Air  Corps  T arrival  School,  to  'sll.  Ft  Mon¬ 
roe. 

Cat  it  am  W  I-  Rklianbon.  trout  stadcut 
C.4G.S  S,  to  U2-.M.A. 

Captain  J  S  Rohinsun.  from  The  Citadel. 
Outirstm.  to  stmlnit.  t‘6G  S  5. 

Captain  H  W  Russell  from  Uttiv.  ot 
Alahama  to  Pouama.  sail  mg  Qiarftoton, 
Augton  i. 

Captain  W  C  Rurter.  from  2d.  Ft.  Ran- 
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nx1.  to  student,  advanced  technical  course. 

C.A.S. 

Captain  j.  A.  Sawyer,  front  student,  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps  School,  to  Ft.  Monmouth. 

Captain  F.  F.  Scheifller.  front  student, 
C.&G.S.S..  to  instructor.  Washington  Xatl. 
Guard.  Qlvmpia. 

Captain  C.  Q,  Shelton,  from  student,  Atr 
Corps  Technical  School.  Maxwell  Held,  to 
Hawaii,  sailing  Charleston.  July  20. 

Captain  \Y.  B.  Short,  front  69th.  1-t. 
Crockett,  to  the  Philippines,  sailing  San 
Francisco,  June  27. 

Captain  M.  L.  Skinner,  resigned,  April 

20. 

Captain  D.  H.  Smith,  from  Michigan 
State  College,  to  student,  C.&G.S.S. 

Captain  P.  M.  Smith,  from  52d.  Ft.  Mon¬ 
roe.  to  student.  C.&G.S.S. 

Captain  A.  C.  Spalding,  front  West  Point, 
to  student,  C.&G.S.S. 

Captain  R.  E.  Starr,  from  student.  Army 
War  College,  to  student.  Naval  \\  ar  Col¬ 
lege.  Newport. 

Captain  W.  K.  Stennis.  from  Mississippi 
State  College,  to  the  Philippines,  sailing 
New  York.  September  12. 

Captain  G.  H.  Stubbs,  from  student.  C.& 
G.S.S..  to  the  Philippines,  sailing  New  York, 
September  12. 

Captain  J.  F.  Sturman.  Jr.,  from  student. 
C.A.S..  to  Panama,  sailing  New  2  ork, 
August  1. 

Captain  L.  K.  Tarrant,  front  6th,  Ft. 
Winfield  Scott,  to  student,  C.&G.S.S. 

Captain  A.  R.  Thomas,  from  13th,  Ft. 
Barrancas,  to  Quartermaster  Corps,  March 
20 

Captain  E.  B.  Thompson,  from  student, 
C.&G.S.S..  to  Panama,  sailing  New  York. 
August  1. 

Captain  D.  C.  Trcdennick.  from  the 
Philippines,  to  student,  C.&G.S.S. 

Captain  W.  L.  Weible.  from  student. 
Army-  Industrial  College,  to  office  Chief 
ot  Staff. 

Captain  D.  21.  Wilson,  from  student. 
C.A.S..  to  Va.  Poly.  Inst.,  Blacksburg.  Ya. 

Captain  C.  M.  Wolff,  from  65th.  Ft.  Will- 
field  Scott,  to  student.  C.&G.S.S. 

Captain  J.  T.  Wrean.  from  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  to  Mississippi  State  College- 

First  I.ieutenam  C.  L.  Andrews,  from 
11th.  Ft.  H.  G.  Wright,  to  U.S.M.A. 

First  Lieutenant  \Y.  H.  Ball,  from  student 
C.A.S..  to  the  Philippines,  sailing  New 
York.  September  12. 

First  Lieutenant  Edward  Bodeau.  from 
student.  Ordnance  School.  Aberdeen  Prov¬ 
ing  Ground,  to  G.H.Q.  Air  Force.  Mitchell 
Field. 

First  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Brucker.  from 
13th.  Ft.  Barrancas,  to  Ft.  McPherson. 

First  Lieutenant  W.  A.  Call,  transferred 
to  Ordnance  Dept..  April  10. 

First  Lieutenant  E.  N.  Chace.  from  stu¬ 
dent.  C.A.S.,  to  student,  advanced  technical 
course.  C.A.S.,  September  8. 

First  Lieutenant  A.  J.  Cooper.  jr„  from 
student.  C.A.S.,  to  student,  advanced  course. 
C.A.S..  September  8. 


First  Lieutenant  G.  H.  Crawford,  from 
student.  C.A.S..  to  the  Philippines,  sailing 
New  York.  September  12. 

First  Lieutenant  C.  G.  Dunn,  from  51st. 
Ft.  Monroe,  to  L'.S.M.A. 

First  I.ieutenant  H.  W.  Ebel.  from  stu¬ 
dent.  C.A.S.,  to  2d.  Ft.  Monroe. 

First  Lieutenant  F.  W.  Ebey.  from  student 
C.A.S..  to  Hawaii,  sailing  New  York, 
August  15. 

First  Lieutenant  D.  D.  Edison,  from  stu¬ 
dent,  C.A.S..  to  the  Philippines,  sailing  New 
York,  September  12. 

First  Lieutenant  C.  H.  Fernslrom,  from 
Panama,  to  student,  advanced  technical 
course.  C.A.S. 

First  Lieutenant  R.  G.  Finkenaur,  from 
student.  C.A.S..  to  2d.  Ft.  Monroe. 

First  Lieutenant  T.  D.  Flynn,  resigned. 

First  Lieutenant  W.  G.  Fritz,  from  stu¬ 
dent.  C.A.S.,  to  2d.  Ft.  Monroe. 

First  Lieutenant  R.  E.  Gallagher,  from 
student,  C.A.S..  to  63d.  Ft.  MacArthur. 

First  Lieutenant  H.  A.  Gerhardt.  from 
C.A.S.,  to  U.S.M.A. 

First  I.ieutenant  S.  F.  Giffin.  from  C.A. 
S.,  to  U.S.M.A. 

First  Lieutenant  R.  D.  Glassburn.  from 
student.  C.A.S.,  to  the  Philippines,  sailing 
New  York.  September  12. 

First  Lieutenant  Edward  Gray,  from  stu¬ 
dent,  Ordnance  School,  Aberdeen  to  duty  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 

First  Lieutenant  C.  E.  Green,  from  stu¬ 
dent,  C.A.S..  to  Panama,  sailing  New  York, 
August  1. 

First  Lieutenant  P.  W.  Guiney.  Jr.,  from 
6th,  Ft.  Winfield  Scott,  to  U.S.M.A. 

First  Lieutenant  E.  E.  Hackman,  from 
student,  C.A.S..  to  2d,  Ft.  Monroe. 

First  Lieutenant  R.  W.  Hain,  from  stu¬ 
dent,  C.A.S.,  to  Hawaii,  sailing  New  York, 
August  15. 

First  Lieutenant  T.  F.  Hoffman,  from 
student.  C.A.S-  to  14th,  Ft.  Worden. 

First  Lieutenant  K.  R.  Kenerick,  from 

C.A.S..  to  U.S.M.A. 

First  Lieutenant  V.  H.  King,  from  stu¬ 
dent,  C.A.S.,  to  West  Point.  Previous  orders 
revoked. 

First  Lieutenant  C.  L.  MacLachlan,  from 
Panama,  to  8th.  Ft.  Preble. 

First  Lieutenant  F.  J.  McMorrow.  irom 
student.  Ordnance  School,  Aberdeen  Prov¬ 
ing  Ground,  to  AA’ right  Field.  Dayton. 

First  Lieutenant  S.  McF.  McReynolds,  Jr,, 
from  student,  C.A.S..  to  6th.  Ft,  Winfield 
Scott. 

First  Lieutenant  R.  L.  Matteson,  from 
student,  C.A.S.,  to  2d.  Ft.  Monroe. 

First  Lieutenant  S.  M.  Mellnik,  from  stu¬ 
dent.  C.A.S..  to  the  Philippines,  sailing 
New  York,  September  12. 

First  Lieutenant  J.  E.  Metzler,  from  6th, 
Ft.  Winfield  Scott,  to  U.S.M.A. 

First  Lieutenant  E.  \V.  Moore,  from  stu¬ 
dent.  C.A.S.,  to  3d.  Ft.  Rosecrans. 

First  Lieutenant  R.  AY.  Moore,  from  stu¬ 
dent,  C.A.S.,  to  Panama,  sailing  New  York, 
August  1. 

First  Lieutenant  R.  R.  Moorman,  from 
student.  C.A.S.,  to  6th.  Ft.  AA'infield  Scott. 


First  Lieutenant  R.  M.  Nelson,  from  stu¬ 
dent,  C.A.S.,  to  student,  advanced  technical 
course.  September  8. 

First  Lieutenant  21.  L.  Ogden,  from  stu¬ 
dent,  C.A.S..  to  student,  advanced  technical 
course,  C.A.S..  September  S. 

First  Lieutenant  C.  L.  Pan  in.  irom 
Hawaii,  to  Univ.  of  2faine.  Orono. 

First  I.ieutenant  P.  S.  Pcea.  irom  stu¬ 
dent,  C.A.S..  to  1st  C.A.  Dist..  Army  Base. 
Boston. 

First  Lieutenant  W.  A.  Perry.  3d.  from 
Ft.  Stevens,  to  student.  C.&G.S.S. 

First  Lieutenant  A.  C.  Peterson,  from 
student.  C.A.S.,  to  the  Philippines,  sailing 
New  York.  September  12. 

First  Lieutenant  J.  S.  Pirani.  from  stu¬ 
dent.  C.A.S..  to  13th.  Ft.  Barrancas. 

First  Lieutenant  C.  AA’.  Powell,  from  stu¬ 
dent,  C.A.S..  to  13th.  Ft.  Barrancas. 

First  I.ieutenant  G.  F.  Powell,  from  stu¬ 
dent,  Ordnance  School.  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  to  Ft.  Bliss. 

hirst  Lieutenant  L.  C.  Ratcliffe.  from 
student,  C.A.S..  to  U.S.A.2I.P.  "General  J. 
Franklin  Bell.”  Ft.  AA'ordeu. 

First  Lieutenant  21.  2f.  Simons,  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Air  Corps  to  Coast  Artillery- 
Corps,  March  17,  51  st.  Ft.  2fonroe. 

First  Lieutenant  AA'.  M.  Skidmore,  from 
student.  C.A.S..  to  Panama,  sailing  New 
York,  August  1. 

First  Lieutenant  AA',  F.  Spurgin.  from  2d. 
Ft.  2Ionroe,  to  Panama,  sailing  New  York, 
June  8. 

First  Lieutenant  T.  A”,  Stavton,  from 
C.A.S..  to  LAS. ALA. 

First  Lieutenant  J.  DuY.  Stevens,  from 
student,  C.A.S..  to  51st.  Ft.  Monroe. 

First  I.ieutenant  A.  j.  Sutherland,  from 
student,  C.A.S,,  to  52d,  Ft.  Hancock. 

First  Lieutenant  E.  O.  Taylor,  from  stu¬ 
dent,  C.A.S..  to  51st,  Ft.  Monroe. 

First  Lieutenant  J.  F.  Thorlin.  from  stu¬ 
dent,  C.A.S.,  to  the  Philippines,  sailing  New 
York,  September  12. 

First  Lieutenant  H.  S.  Tubbs,  from  stu¬ 
dent,  C.A.S..  to  63d,  Ft.  ilacArthur. 

First  Lieutenant  R.  A.  Turner,  from 
C.A.S..  to  U.S.M.A. 

First  Lieutenant  AV.  M.  A’estal.  from 
student,  C.A.S..  to  13th.  Ft.  Barrancas. 

First  Lieutenant  W.  E.  H.  A’oehl.  from 
student.  C.A.S..  to  69th,  Ft.  Crockett. 

First  Lieutenant  R.  L.  Williams.  Jr.  from 
student.  C.A.S..  to  69th,  Ft.  Crockett. 

First  Lieutenant  Y.  H.  Wolfe,  from  stu¬ 
dent,  C.A.S.,  to  1 1th,  Ft.  H.  G.  AA'right. 

Second  Lieutenant  C.  F.  Cordes.  }r.,  from 
tire  Philippines,  to  52d,  Ft.  Hancock. 

Second  Lieutenant  C.  A.  Cozart.  from 
AA'atcrtown  Arsenal,  2Iass.,  to  Raritan 
Arsenal.  N.  J.  Previous  orders  revoked. 

Second  Lieutenant  L.  R.  Drake,  from  the 
Philippines,  to  62d.  Ft.  Totten. 

Second  I.ieutenant  21.  J.  Hickok.  Jr.. 
from  Panama,  to  62d,  Ft.  Totten. 

Second  Lieutenant  J.  A\T.  Romlein,  from 
the  Philippines,  to  51st.  Ft.  Alonroe. 

Second  Lieutenant  AA*.  J.  AYorcester,  from 
52d,  Ft.  Monroe,  to  Panama,  revoked. 


☆  ☆  ☆ 
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Cspiain  MTWAtP  s.  miwin,  I  Haims  Rrscrsc.  u  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  University  oi  New 
Hampshire.  ^ 

Hwsari  MUTTON.  who  illustrated  “The  Glor\'  of  the 
Soldier.  is  a  native  of  tile  North  Georgia  hill  country. 
After  a  >ejr  on  the  Mexican  border  with  rile*  3th 
(ieiHgu  Infantry  duimg  tlic  1916  rumpus,  he  served  in 
France  with  die  28th  Division.  He  is  a  free-lance  attist, 
malting  his  headquarters  in  Richmond.  Virginia.  For 
recreation  he  prowls  Cts  il  War  battlefields  with  reprints 
of  old  main. 
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Captain  lath  nor  »  lULLCsr.  Coast  Artillery  Guns, 
was  born  in  Missouri.  After  service  as  sergeant.  Mis¬ 
souri  National  Guard  in  tyt6,  lie  enlisted  in  die  regu 
lat  arms,  signing  up  with  Ute  9th  Company.  Coast 
Defenses  of  f  on  Monroe  111  February.  1917.  In  June. 
191K,  Ik  won  an  appointment  to  the  Military  At.ulctm 
and  was  graduated  as  second  lieutenant.  Coast  Artil¬ 
lery  Corps  in  U)a<>.  Captain  Bullcnc  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Coast  Artillery  Si  bool  Basic  Course  (1921)  anil 
rise  Batters  Officers’  Comae  (1931)  He  is  now  on 
duty  with  die  bad  Coast  Artdlcts ,  Fort  Totten. 

ill 

Lift  IIS.SM  COLON  Cl  CRANK  IIRAKF.,  Coast  Artillcrv 
Corps,  was  bom  in  Nevada  Graduating  from  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  with  the  (.lass  of  tym,  he  was  appointed 
4  second  lieutenant,  Coao  Artillcrv  Corps.  All  his 
service'  h.i«  been  ssotb  that  arm.  Colonel  Drake  is  a 
graduate  of  the  College  of  Mines.  University  of  Nc 
vada  (B.S.  19146),  and  Tlic  Command  and  General 
Staff  School  (1932),  He  served  a  four-year  detail  with 
the  General  Staff  Corps  during  rhe  period  1932-1936. 
At  the  moment  lie  is  P.MS.&T..  University  of  San 
Francisco. 

111 

C.M'1  AIN  FRANCIS  S  llRATII,  Military  Ititr  lllgencc  Roctve 
was  Isom  in  Kansas.  Graduating  from  tlic  University  of 
Nebraska  in  1925.  he  began  newspaper  work  with  the 
X  thrash*  State  Journal  He  served  as  puhlicits’  officer 
for  the  Nebraska  National  Guard  for  three  summer 
encampments  and  also  served  a  tom  with  rhe  press  sec¬ 
tion  during  die  1937  Fourth  Army  maneuvers. 

i  i  i 

Major  william  f.  iaihinz.  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  a 
native  of  California,  svas  jppomted  a  second  lieutenant 
Oust  Artillery  Corps  in  August.  1917.  He  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  die  University  of  California  (B.S.  1916)  Tlic 
Coast  Artillery  Scluxil  Batters  Officers'  Course  (1928) 
Advanced  Gunners  Course  (1919),  and  Advanced 


Course  (1933).  Major  Liftenx  is  assistant  P.M.S.&T.. 
L  ms  ersitv  of  San  Francisco. 

f 
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M.MOB  Aryan  1  vrn.ni -BN.  Coast  Artillcrv  Corps,  is  a 
native  of  Arkansas  Ffe  rntrred  tlic  service  as  a  seso.id 
licutrnjnt  of  Coast  Atxillciy  111  August,  1917.  and  I1L1 
subsequent  service  lias  fjocn  wtdi  that  arm.  Ma|or 
Milhum  it  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Arkansas 
(A.B..  >922).  Tile  Coast  Artillcrv  School  Advanced 
Course  (1931).  Hie  Command  and  General  Staff 
School  (1933).  and  The  Army  War  College  (1937). 
Fie  it  an  instructor  at  Tlic  Command  and  General  Staff 
Stliool,  Fort  Leavenworth. 

*  t  -t 

I  .ICt1 TENANT  WALLACE  M  NELSON,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps, 
hails  (nuu  Minnesota.  A  gradnarcof  the  Naval  Acad- 
citii  Clast  of  1935,  he  is  on  duty  with  the  13th  Regi¬ 
ment.  United  States  Marines,  San  Diego. 

i  i  i 

Lin  1  us  AN  1  insviNP  pknneiiaker.  U  S.  Marine  Corps, 
was  born  in  Montana.  Graduating  from  tin  Naval 
Academy  with  the  Class  of  1933.  he  subsequendv 
graduated  from  the  Marine  Corps  School  Basic  Cwitse 
and  tlic  Naval  Ait  School  at  Pensacola  He  is  now  on 
duts  at  the  Nasal  Air  Station.  San  Diego. 

i  i  t 

FiJTCHKB  ph apt.  rhe  well-known  New  York  historian. 
Ius  just  published  Setret  arul  Urgent,  a  hook  that  tells 
all  about  tlic  art  of  the  cryptographer.  His  biography 
oi  Napoleon,  portions  ol  winch  sou  have  been  reading 
vcualls  in  The  Journal.  will  appear  shnrriv  under  the 
Dm1blcd.1v,  Doran  and  Co.  iniprinr. 

<  <  y 

Staei  sergeant  iiirhir r  1  smiih  DF.ML,  is  >  member 
of  rhr  sraff  of  rhr  Recruiting  Publicity  Butcati,  Gover- 
nors  Island.  New  Yoik.  With  die  exception  ni  .1  Irricl 
period  svith  die  Field  Andlers  (yah  Division.  AFF)  . 
all  his  terskx  has  hcen  with  the  Infantry.  At  varying 
runts  he  has  been  home  on  the  rosters  of  du-  4th.  tut 
38th,  and  34th  regiments  of  fnfantrv.  at  such  diverse 
places  as  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  Siberia,  Fort 
Missoula,  and  die  Philippine  Islands. 

iff 

W.  a  sstnoas  a  free-lance  artist  atiil  wmeT.  is  a  resident 

of  Hulls  wood.  California. 

1  i  i 

Major  thomas  r.  phiiiips,  Coast  Aitillcrv.  is  wulcls 
known  m  civilian  as  well  xs  jouv  aides  for  lu»  writings 
on  die  current  military  scene.  He  is  an  instructor  at 
Tlic  Command  &  General  Staff  School. 
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GERMANY  AND  A  LIGHTNING  WAR.  Bv  Fnu 

Sternberg;  Translated  bv  Edward  Fitzgerald.  London; 

Faber  A.'  Faber.  Ltd..  1938.  345  Pages.  $4.00. 

When  men  nl  extreme  radical  outlook  write  of  anv 
dung,  and  particularly  of  world  affairs,  we  w!k>  live  in  a 
democracy  that  daily  grows  in  its  distrust  of  non-demo¬ 
cracies  expect  to  find  a  rabid  presentation — a  presentation 
w>  biased  as  to  be  without  value.  Hete,  however,  is  a 
work  bv  an  autlsor  of  leftist  syinpadiics  which  deserves 
the  closest  study.  Doctor  Sternberg  is  a  German  wlso  is,  it 
should  be  said,  as  far  Irani  being  an  admirer  of  die  pres- 
rnr  rule  in  Soviet  Russia  as  he  is  from  being  a  supporter 
uf  die  Nazi  government  of  hi*  Fatherland.  With  an 
academic  thoroughness  reminiscent  of  mam-  a  solid  Ger¬ 
man  work  of  icscatch,  he  has  studied  his  country  in  its 
prevent  plight.  He  has  hunted  through  official  and  semi¬ 
official  Nazi  propaganda  and  censored  writings  to  find 
the  htnrs  that  show  what  he  believes  to  be  die  true  state 
of  die  nation  and  its  actual  "war  potential.”  Presenring, 
also,  briefer  analyses  uf  die  oilier  major  powers.  Dr.  Stem 
berg  sets  tlseir  "war  potentials"  against  diat  of  Germany 
to  see  win)  will  win  the  next  war. 

It  won't  be  the  German  Reich,  says  Dr.  Sternberg,  In 
rise  first  place,  the  von  Schlieffcn  plan  is  no  longer  work¬ 
able.  Soviet  Russia,  despite  her  backwardness  in  technical 
skill,  her  almost  total  dependence  on  ml  fields  that  lie.  an 
easv  aerial  target,  but  duet  hundred  miles  from  her 
borders,  and  despite  what  this  author  believes  is  die 
steadily  smouldering  opposition  to  the  Stalin  government 
— despite  all  dicsc — die  Sov  iet  of  today  is  not  the  slow¬ 
paced  awkward  Great  White  Boar  of  1914.  Her  tremend¬ 
ous  improvement  in  strength  and  resources  guarantees, 
almost  beyond  a  doulx.  rliat  there  will  be  no  gaining  of  a 


lightning  decision.  Thus,  if  Germany  fights  again,  it 
must  be  on  two  fronts  in  full  earnest.  There  can  be  no 
mere  containing  on  the  east. 

To  the  west  lies  France  whose  potential  for  wjr.  points 
our  thi*  author, »»  al«o  higher  than  when  the  World  War 
opened,  nocwidimndmg  her  somewhat  troubled  state. 
France.  *avs  Dr.  Sternberg,  has  3.200.000  motor  vehicles 
to  Germany's  1  .^00.000.  She  has  had  uriinremiptvd  mill* 
ran  service  since  the  World  War  closed  and  she  is  the 
ontv  big  industnal  nation  in  F.uropc  where  this  is  true. 
She  was  weakened  in  1914  by  German  occupation  of  )>er 
industrial  areas,  a  condition  improbable  m  a  next  war  of 
rhe  near  funire.  She  should  also  lie  able  ro  finance  her 
imports  for  war.  She  has  tremendous  eolonies  of  hghtin; 
men  to  draw  upon;  she  has  die  greatest  production 
armament  in  Europe  now  in  operation  and  her  agri¬ 
cultural  resources  arc  such  that  she  will  never  starve  in 
war.  And  Great  Britain  is  her  strong  supporter. 

Grear  Brirain,  rhinks  Dr.  Sremberg,  lags  svcll  behind 
the  rest  of  Europe.  But  still  she  has  might,  and  a  strength 
hardly  less  than  it  was  wlien  the  first  Wot  Id  War  began. 
Besides,  is  it  possible,  he  asks,  not  to  count  at  least  upon 
dir  bcnovulent  neutrality"  of  the  United  States? 

Our  own  country,  ocean-safe,  has  not  die  immediate 
war  potential  of  odicr  nations.  Sire  has  not  needed  ir.  But, 
thinks  Dr.  Sremberg,  writing  many  months  ago,  "It  is 
possible  dut  as  a  result  of  the  growing  tension  in  the  Far 
East,  the  production  of  war  material  in  the  U.S.A.  will 
increase  even  in  the  present  period.  Further,  preparatory 
work  with  a  view  ro  accelerating  the  process  of  industrial 
mobilization  is  on  die  increase.  Apart  from  rhe  organi¬ 
zation  ol  her  own  war  industry,  die  U.  S.  A.  ts  in  a  po¬ 
sition.  thank*  to  licr  own  enormous  economic  reserves,  to 
increase  die  war  potential  of  her  friends  to  a  decisive  de¬ 
gree  .  a  war  carried  out  on  various  parts  of  the  globe 
will  probably,  for  Mitch’  milirary-rechnicaJ  reasons,  last 
a  lung  time  and  therefore  the  enormous  war  potential  of 
tile  u.  S.  A.  will  oner  again  lie  brought  into  action." 

Of  Germany  lietjclf.  Dr.  Sternberg  doc*  not  deny  l»er 
power  to  stnkc.  But  how,  lie  asks,  will  she  be  able  to  buy 
the  imports  she  will  need  in  war?  It  will  be  many  a  year, 
too,  before  her  military  training  cardies  up  from  her  im¬ 
posed  post-war  neglect  of  it.  And  her  foodstuffs  will  again 
dc  hard  to  maintain.  She  may  be  organized,  militants  and 
industrially,  as  a  single  unit  for  war,  but  "in  die  event  of 
a  two  front  war  die  ratal  economic  potential  of  Germany's 
cnenucs  will  be  so  much  greater  dun  Germany’s  own,  and 
so  much  greater  even  tlun  Germany  *  plus  her  allies,  dut 
despite  a  slower  industrial  mobilization  it  will  still  be  *o- 
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jerior  to  Germany’s  own.”  Of  her  probable  allies,  thinks 
Dr.  Sternberg,  Italy  might  be  a  strong  help  for  a  few 
iionrhs,  but  for  a  few  months  only.  She  can  get  into  action 
fast,  but  “her  heavy  industry'  is  weak,  her  raw-material 
situation  calamitous,  her  finances  bad  and  her  transport 
routes  highly  vulnerable.”  Japan  must  enter  any  war  that 
is  soon  to  come  practically  crcditless.  It  is  true  that  "die 
mailed  fist  has  already  descended  on  China,”  but  “the 
weakness  of  the  biceps  behind  it  will  manifest  itself  in  the 
coming  world  war.”  Taken  together,  Italy  and  Japan  can 
only  be  of  help  in  a  short  war. 

But  a  short  war  is  impossible  against  Soviet  Russia.  The 
next  war  of  Germany  may  perhaps  begin,  it  is  Dr.  Stern¬ 
berg’s  belief,  as  a  “divided  war” — a  one-front  war,  a  war 
to  the  east  or  to  the  west.  But  it  won’t  be  “divided”  for 
long.  Germany  must  reckon  always  on  a  two-front  con¬ 
flict. 

Nor  can  a  great  air  fleet  bring  the  war  to  a  quick  end. 
‘'Germany's  industries  are  just  as  vulnerable  to  air  attack 
as  those  of  the  Western  powers,  and  far  more  so  than 
those  of  Soviet  Russia.”  In  support  of  this  point  the 
author  quotes  the  expressed  opinion  of  writers  in  German 
and  Austrian  military  magazines.  “ The  greater  part  of 
Germany’s  heavy  industries  is  still  situated  near  the  west¬ 
ern  frontier,  and  this  cannot  be  altered  because  of  the  po¬ 
sition  of  her  coal  deposits.  ...”  She  is  doing  what  she 
can  to  remedy  what  may  well  be  her  fatal  weakness.  But 
as  Dr.  Sternberg  again  emphasizes  in  italics,  “.  .  .on  the 
whole,  Germany’s  industries  are  fust  as  vulnerable  to  air 
attack  as  those  of  the  Western  Powers,  and  far  more  to 
than  those  of  Soviet  Russia." 

The  most  vital  question  of  all  from  the  German  view¬ 
point,  thinks  this  German  writer,  is  whether  internal 
weaknesses  of  morale  will  not  lose  a  war  for  the  Nazi 
government  in  short  order,  for  we,  outside,  know  little 
enough  of  what  the  German  masses  really  think.  Here 
Dr.  Sternberg  masses  some  imposing  evidence:  He  quotes 
Himmler,  head  of  the  secret  state  police  (the  Gestapo ) 
in  a  newspaper  article  of  September,  1937,  to  the  effect 
that  “In  a  future  war  we  shall  have  to  fight  not  only  three 
fronts  land,  sea,  and  air,  but  on  a  fourth  front — the  home 
front.” 

At  some  length  Dr.  Sternberg  quotes  from  numerous 
other  sources,  mainly  Nazi,  to  bring  out  these  internal 
weaknesses,  particularly'  among  the  German  workers. 
These,  he  says,  will  be  between  death  at  home  and  death 
in  the  firing  line  once  a  major  war  begins;  and  what  kind 
of  fighting  morale  can  be  expected  under  these  conditions? 

Germany  and  a  Lightning  War  is  imposing  in  the  mass 
of  data  Dr.  Sternberg  has  collected  from  the  mouths  and 
pens  of  Nazi  Germans.  It  is  a  book  that  must  be  studied 
by  all  who  would  attempt  to  discover  and  weigh  the  real 
situation  in  the  world  today. 
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AMERICAN  ARMIES  AND  BATTLEFIELDS  IN 

EUROPE.  Prepared  by  the  American  Battle  Monu¬ 
ments  Commission.  Washington;  Government  Print- 
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First  Prize . $200.00 

Honorable  Mention  Prizes  .  100.00 


a.  Permissible  Competitors: 

Any  member  of  the  Coast  Artillery  Assceia- 
ation  at  date  of  submission,  of  essay. 

b.  Subject: 

To  be  selected  by  the  author.  Appropriate¬ 
ness  of  subject  for  Coast  Artillery  readers  is  a 
point  to  be  considered  in  awarding  prize. 

c.  Prizes: 

(1)  Number: 

(a)  One  First  Prize — $200.00.  Not  to  be 
awarded  if  no  essay  submitted  is  outstanding. 

(i)  Not  to  exceed  two  Honorable  Men¬ 
tion  Prizes — -$100.00  each. 

(2)  Awarded  by  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  upon 
recommendation  of  Board  of  Officers  appointed 
by  him.  Membership  of  Committee  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  only  after  awards  for  the  year  have  been 
made. 

( 3 )  Time  limit. 

No  essay  received  after  September  30th 
will  be  awarded  a  prize. 

(4)  Payments. 

Payments  of  prizes  will  be  made  immedi¬ 
ately  after  awards  are  made.  All  essays  sub¬ 
mitted  become  the  property  of  the  Coast  Artil¬ 
lery  Journal.  Any  person  receiving  a  prize  for 
an  essay  will  receive  no  other  compensation.  If 
any  essay  is  published  the  author  of  which  re¬ 
ceived  no  prize,  such  author  will  be  paid  at  the 
usual  rates. 

d.  How  Submitted: 

Essays  will  be  submitted  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Coast  Artillery  Journal  in  a  sealed  envelope 
bearing  the  notation  “Prize  Essay  Contest.”  The 
copy  submitted  will  contain  nothing  to  indicate  its 
authorship,  will  be  signed  by  a  “nom  de  plume,” 
and  will  be  accompanied  by  a  separate  sealed 
envelope  containing  the  nom  de  plume  and  also 
the  name  of  the  writer.  This  latter  envelope  will 
be  delivered  to  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  when 
received  and  will  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Coast  Artillery  Journal  after  the 
relative  merits  of  the  essays  have  been  determined. 

e.  Form: 

(1)  Essays  should  be  limited  to  approxi¬ 
mately  8,000  wot  is,  but  shorter  articles  will  re¬ 
ceive  consideration. 

(2)  Three  typewritten  copies  of  each  essay 
will  be  submitted  on  letter  size  paper  (one  original, 
two  carbons)  with  double-spaced  lines.  At  least  one 
of  any  illustration  will  be  a  drawing,  tracing,  or 
photograph,  not  a  blue  print  or  brown  print. 
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The  Bonapartes 
in  America 

By  CLARENCE  E.  MACARTNEY 
and 

GORDON  DORRANCE 

This  is  the  first  published  work  to  con¬ 
tain  in  one  volume  all  available  material 
dealing  with  ever)'  member  of  the  Bona¬ 
parte  family  who  has  lived  in  America. 
The  Bonapartes  in  America  is  the  result 
of  ten  years  of  research  not  only  in  this 
country  but  in  foreign  lands. 

The  great  and  colorful  Bonaparte 
family  has  played  a  real  if  hitherto  little 
known  part  in  building  our  land.  Doctor 
Macartney,  distinguished  historian  and 
former  head  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  America  has  joined  with  Gordon  Dor- 
rance,  author  and  publisher,  to  produce 
a  book  that  is  realistic  as  well  as  histori¬ 
cally  authentic. 

There  are  fascinating  chapters  on 
Jerome  Bonaparte  and  Elizabeth  Patter¬ 
son;  the  Murats  of  Florida;  Napoleon  III 
in  New  York  City;  The  Napoleonic  exiles 
in  Alabama;  Marshal  Ney  and  North 
Carolina;  and  the  American  plots  to  res¬ 
cue  Napoleon  from  St.  Helena. 

The  work  is  lavishly  illustrated  with  old 
portraits  and  engravings.  It  is  a  distinct 
contribution  to  your  library. 


$3.00 


Postpaid 


ing  Office,  1938.  547  pages;  361  official  photographs; 

120  maps.  $2.73. 

American  Armies  and  Battlefields  in  Europe  has  been 
compiled  as  a  part  of  the  project  of  the  Battle  Monuments 
Commission  to  commemorate  in  a  complete  and  lasting 
manner  the  accomplishments  and  sendees  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  forces  in  Europe  during  the  World  War.  The  book 
constitutes  a  revision  and  elaboration  of  A  Guide  to  the 
American  Battlefields  in  Europe,  which  was  published 
bv  the  Commission  in  1927.  Twenty  thousand  copies  of 
that  book  were  printed,  and  the  supply  was  completely 
exhausted  within  nine  months. 

The  photographs  in  the  book  are  from  American,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  Allied  sources.  Of  the  120  maps,  twentv-seven 
are  in  color,  nine  are  colored  inserts,  and  three  are  colored 
large-scale  maps  covering  the  operations  of  the  divisions 
which  participated  in  the  Aisne-Marne,  St.  Mihiel,  and 
Mcuse-Argonnc  offensives. 

The  contents  of  the  book  include  a  review  of  the  actions 
of  American  units  in  the  Aisne-Marne  region,  in  the  St. 
Mihiel  area,  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  operation,  on  the 
Champagne  front,  on  the  British  front  north  of  Paris, 
on  the  Belgium  front  in  Flanders,  on  the  Vosges  front, 
on  the  Italian  front,  in  the  Archangel  sector,  and  in  the 
Services  of  Supply.  A  section  is  also  devoted  to  the 
operations  of  the  U.  S.  Navv  in  European  waters  during 
the  World  War. 

The  historical  data  pertaining  to  the  main  operations 
in  France  are  accompanied  bv  detailed  battlefield  guides. 
This  excellent  work  also  contains  considerable  miscel¬ 
laneous  statistical  information  and  general  facts  concern¬ 
ing  the  AEF.  H.  L. 

1  Y  1 

THE  DRAGON  WAKES.  Bv  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer. 

New  Yolk;  William  Morrow  &  Co.,  1939.  237  pages; 

illustrated  with  six  maps;  index;  $2.00. 

The  Dragon  Wakes  is  a  rather  trite  title  to  a  sketchy 
word  picture  of  the  war  consciousness  and  national  spirit 
seen  and  felt  by  the  author  among  Chinese  of  all  classes 
during  the  summer  of  1938.  More  apropos  seems  the 
tide  of  the  opening,  historical-background  chapter:  “The 
Jellyfish  Turns.”  This  was  the  reaction  the  Japanese  met 
to  their  surprise  soon  after  the  “incidents”  at  Peiping  and 
Shanghai  in  1937.  Says  Mr.  Mowrer:  “The  Chinese 
jellyfish  had  turned  and  its  sting  was  biting  deep  into  the 
pride  and  the  body  of  Nippon.” 

The  author  travelled  through  much  of  China,  inter¬ 
viewed  hundreds  of  natives  from  the  highest  to  the  low¬ 
est,  talked  with  foreign  observers,  and  got  to  the  Lunghai 
Railway  front  just  as  the  westward  retreat  was  taking 
place,  so  despite  his  sore  feet  he  had  to  hoof  it  with  the 
soldiers  and  refugees.  A  good  reporter,  correspondent 
Mowrer  has  put  all  his  interviews  and  experiences  to¬ 
gether  and  turned  out  a  very  readable  book. 

Unfortunately  much  has  changed  in  China  since  Mr. 
Mowrer  was  collecting  impressions;  Hankow  and  Cantor 
have  fallen.  He  foresaw  these  conquests  as  did  the  Chines: 
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ieadecs.  Evnt  so.  he  tele  that  “Rump  China'*  the  big 
tfolihc  5outbwe«  -ootiJd  ram1  on.  with  military  sup¬ 
ple  coining  through  the  backdoor  from  Burma  .mil 
|pdf>  China. 

Ha'  japan  occupied  China?  The  author  puts  it  like 
(hi*  owing  to  the  sabotage  and  guerilla  warfare  being 
,  earned  on  behind  them  the  Japanese  luvc  occupied  China 
} “about  »  effectively  at  a  few  swimmers  can  lir  said  to 
’occupy’  a  swimming  pool  rises  went,  that  is.  vimiallv 
where  thev  pleased  ori  condition  of  making  ihc  requisite 
effort-  But  even  when  they  were  going  ahead  fastest,  the 
waters  were  dosing  in  behind,  relentlessly  obliterating  all 
r  hut  a  foamy  trade  in  rhe  wake  of  the  advance."  The 
’  metaphor  nuv  be  somewhat  exaggerated  Imr  it  does 
mm  to  l>c  true  that  the  Japanese  arms  has  not  come  up 
to  expectations.  Perhaps  China's  lack  of  the  implements 
iiul  cohesion  found  in  the  Japanese  machine  will  cvcmu 
alh  be  offset  by  her  defensive  ‘jiu-jitsu  tactics 
I  yielding  to  tfic  adversary's  muscular  effort  in  order  that  he 
*  mas  overreach  himself  and  bring  almnt  h»s  awn  undoing  " 
tied  to  roads  and  railways  ansi  svatrreourses.  few  and 
far  apart.  die  lapjnese  occupation  struck  Mr.  Mowrer 
like  “stretching  a  few  clotheslines  across  a  vard.  But 
though  the  stretching  was  easy,  the  protecting  was  a 
|  wt>l>j  lent,  while  between  die  lines  the  Chinese  nrsci 
etawd  to  come  ai»d  go  at  will." 

He  found  the  most  powerful  faster  favoring  Chinese 
capabilities  was  the  excellent  morale  uniting  civilians  and 
soldiers  in  die  common  cause.  Once  the  soldier  ranked 
next  to  the  criminal,  today  hr  is  revered;  and  die 
I  generalissimo,  Marshal  Clttatlg  K.ii-sl»ck,  is  a  symbol. 
Al«>  the  women  are  bchmd  and  even  in  the  arms'  as  they 
have  always  been  everywhere  during  national  i  rises. 

f  ile  Chinese  lull  surprised  the  wot  Id  by  their  failuic  to 
sika  limb  to  certain  weaknesses  reported  traditional.  ineompr 
inur  in  lf»r  leaders,  veiialitv,  lark  of  popular  morale  and 
patriotism  fadlnr  to  show  team  work  The  (Thina  elf  it)lN 
was  os'ermnme  iheni  all  to  an  increasing  degree  and,  despite 
the  depth  <> I  the  Japanese  imliury  penetration,  was  stronget 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  a  year  Ixdorc 

I  hai  time  and  space  arc  with  the  Chinese  and  against 
tlfe  Japanese  is  what  one  mav  dctluce  from  Mr.  Mosvrcr's 
reasoning.  Tile  lotigct  the  war  lasts  ami  the  farther  west 
they  air  pushed,  die  mote  homogeneous  and  unified  be- 
cowe  the  people  under  Qiiang  Kai  slick.  Tlicsc  same 
conditions  complicate  rhe  opponent's  problems  of  guard- 
uig  ever-lengthening  communications,  add  mote  millions 
tu  the  mounting  war  cost,  wear  down  rhe  spirit  of  die 
Invading  troops  wlio  had  been  promised  a  short.  decisive 
.  conquest,  .md  increase  the  antagonism  of  uctural  powers, 

The  auihur  closes  liis  report  on  China  with  this  pre- 

Ota  lun 

Sooner  u»  Inter  it  will  be  up  to  Japan  to  decide  whether  it 
•’die*  to  limit  it*  objectives  and  withdraw  In  rhr  north  with 
tonsil lerible  plunder  but  great  loss  ol  fjic  and  the  posse 
fiduv  of  a  new  and  worse  war  on  its  hands  fisc  vrats  dicixe. 
i  iv  whether  n  pi  elm  to  continnr  an  indecisive  struggle  until 
I  i»rtcd  by  sixer  eciiausirm  to  clear  out.  tmi  only  rd  occupied 
I  China  hut  umeetvahlv  from  stolen  Manilnma  a*  well.  .  . 
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j IjOi  the  Iftilitatij  (yekoiee  | 

By  Major  John  T.  deCamp,  C.A.C.  S 

and  U 

Captain  Lew  M.  Morton,  C.A.C.  ]T 

Instructors  in  Motor  Transportation,  ji 

Coast  Artillery  School  Ji 


HERE  is  a  concise,  technical  discussion  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  service  at  a  time  when  such  a  hook  is  in 
considerable  demand.  This  one  volume  covers  all 
necessary  information  concerning  the  design,  op¬ 
eration  and  maintenance  of  automotive  transpor¬ 
tation  issued  to  the  military  service.  The  text  has 
been  reviewed  and  approved  by  Professor  Erwin 
H.  Hamilton,  B.S.,  M.E.,  of  New  York  University, 
acknowledged  authority  on  automotive  engineer¬ 
ing. 

HERE  ARE  THE  TITLES  OF  31  FACT-FILLED 
CHAPTERS: 

Outline  of  Automotive  Vehicle  Construction. 

Explosive  Cycles  and  Firing  Orders. 

Cylinders,  Pistons  and  Piston  Rings. 

Connecting  Rods,  Crankshafts  and  Fly-Wheels. 

Valves  and  Valve  Operating  Mechanisms. 

Valve  Timing. 

Crankcase  Lubrication. 

Engine  Cooling  Systems. 

Fuel  and  Fuel-Feed  Systems. 

Elements  of  Carburetion. 

Carburetors. 

Elementary  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Storage  Batteries. 

Battery  Ignition  Systems. 

Starting  Motors,  Generators,  and  Lighting  Systems. 
Theory  of  Internal  Combustion  Engines. 

Engine  Test  and  Performance. 

Diesel  Engines. 

Clutches  and  Transmissions. 

Universal  Joints,  Drive  Shafts,  and  Differentials. 

Rear  Axles,  Frames,  Springs,  and  Shock  Absorbers. 
Brakes. 

Front  Axles  and  Steering. 

Tires,  Rims  and  Wheels. 

Engine  Overhaul. 

Automotive  Vehicle  Troubles. 

Painting. 

Convoys. 

Organization  and  Supply. 

Methods  of  Inspection. 

Automotive  Maintenance. 

Prices  are  retail,  postpaid.  On  any  order  for  ID  or  more  copies 
a  discount  of  10%  i*  atlo-ired  F.O.B.  Washington. 

PRICE:  Durable  Paper  Binding,  $2.50. 
Leatherette  Binding,  $3.00. 


Always  supposing  there  be  no  general  war  in  the  mean¬ 
time.  .  .  . 

Whatever  his  reliability  as  a  prophet,  Mr.  Mowrer 
writes  well.  W.  G.  J. 

■f  -f  -f 

OUR  MAGINOT  LINE:  THE  DEFENSE  OF  THE 

AMERICAS.  By  Livingston  Hartley.  New  York.: 

Carrick  &  Evans,  Inc.  1939.  313  pages;  maps.  $2 .73. 

This  book  presents  a  rather  sobering  view  o£  the  Ameri¬ 
can  defense  problem  in  the  light  of  post-Munich  hap¬ 
penings.  Mr.  Hartley,  former  member  of  the  United 
Staces  Foreign  Service  and  the  State  Department,  does  not' 
feel  very  happy,  about  the  prospects  of  the  European  de¬ 
mocracies  in  the  inevitable  struggle  with  the  dictators.  In 
a  post-Munich  world  he  sees  little  likelihood  of  an  early 
check  being  applied  to  the  expansionist  drive  of  the 
“have-not”  powers.  He  regards  Nazi  Germany  as  the 
principal  and  probable  disturber  of  American  security. 
As  England  succumbs  to  the  menace  of  German  military 
power,  our  old  safeguards  in  the  Atlantic  will  pass  away. 
He  thinks  it  possible  for  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain  to 
cancel  Britain  s  naval  surface  strength  without  indeed  de¬ 
stroying  the  Grand  Fleet.  With  Nazi  and  Fascist  naval 
bases  in  Spain,  with  possible  occupation  of  the  French 
coast,  with  U-boats  attacking  England’s  commerce,  and 
the  fleet  bases  menaced  by  German  bombers,  England 
might  be  forced  to  surrender  part  of  the  Grand  Fleet  as 
a  measure  of  appeasement  or  base  it  outside  the  North 
Sea.  Author  Hartley  is  honest  enough  to  admit  that  these 
are  just  “possibilities/’  but  his  succeeding  chapters  indi¬ 
cate  that  he  thinks  they  are  probabilities. 

He  stresses  the  fundamental  conflict  of  ideals  between 
the  United  States  and  Nazi  Germany  and  finds  little 
hope  for  sustained  peaceful  relations.  He  does  not  share 
the  view  that  aggressive  intentions  against  South  America 
can  be  halted  by  taking  over  a  few  strategic  islands  in  the 
Atlantic  in  trade  for  dead-horse  war  debts.  There  are  manv 
very  real  difficulties  in  the  wav  of  such  a  transfer.  Once 
totalitarian  power  is  established  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Africa,  the  drive  toward  the  lush  and  undefended  acres  of 
South  America  seems  easy  in  his  pages.  Realistically  he 
emphasizes  the  immense  cost  and  probable  waste  effort 
involved  in  any  attempt  to  bolster  the  military  power  of 
South  American  states.  Our  Maginot  line  is  the  Atlantic 
ocean  and  once  penetration  of  this  area  is  made  by  a  bloc 
of  aggressor  powers,  our  defense  problems  are  multiplied 
on  a  vast  scale. 

Mr.  Hartley’s  views  on  the  subject  of  an  ostrich-with- 
his-head-in-the-sand  policy  for  the  United  States  are 
familiar  to  those  who  have  read  his  book;  Is  America 
Afraid?  Like  the  other  democratic  countries  we  have 
passed  up  early  and  cheap  opportunities  to  check  aggressor 
nations,  and  now  he  feels  that  any  effective  action  will 
be  costly.  A  super-armament  program  without  a  clear 
idea  of  its  future  employment  he  regards  as  costly  follv. 
Limited  intervention  at  once  in  a  European  war  on  the 
side  of  the  democratic  powers  with  planes  and  military 
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equipment  might  mm  the  balance  and  maintain  our 
AtUfUX  safeguards. 

While  die  reviewer  does  not  share  all  of  Mr.  Hartley's 
tCw-.,  die  Utter  s  opinions  are  stated  convincingly.  He  has 
fuJ  the  courage  to  tear  down  j  lot  of  straw-house  defense 
,JM,  which  continue  to  give  slielter  to  many  an  ill-in- 
mrnu’d  American  erruten.  Military  readers  will  be  amused 
a*  the  tnmewhat  naive  underlying  assumption  dial  all  die 
iipliorv  and  naval  operation*  in  dm  imaginary  bur  im¬ 
pending  struggle  will  be  earned  our  with  unvarying  luck 
>rui  wisdom  by  the  tutahtatun  powers  and  with  consistent 
muddling  and  ill-ionunc  by  tlie  democratic  powers. 

H.  A.  D. 
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l  EE.  GRANT  AND  SHERMAN.  Bv  Lieutenant 

Colonel  Alfred  H.  Burne.  DSO.  New  Vork  Charles 

Scribners  Sons.  1939  Sy«> 

The  English  seem  to  luve  studied  our  Civil  War  with 
►gnat  cate.  Tlie  new  book  bv  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bumc 
tovtts  the  last  year  of  the  war  with  excellent  results. 

Tlvt  siiuring  thing  about  this  hook  is  dir  manner  in 
which  tlie  author  lias  clarified  his  subject.  Too  often  a 
book  oi  this  period  is  filled  with  so  many  details  that  it  b 
difficult  to  get  a  clear-cut  picture  of  what  was  actually  hap- 
'pening  in  the  East  anti  West.  Tlie  author  lias  expertly 
dtnwn  what  was  occurring  It  is  all  clear-cut.  There  is 
nothing  confusing., 

Tlie  estimates  that  die  juthot  makes  of  the  three  gen¬ 
ual  Lee.  Grant  and  Sherman — are  powerfully  sup¬ 
ported.  Tlie  reader  who  docs  not  agree  with  die  author's 
'personal  eirimatrs  will  find  much  to  cogitate  upon.  Tlie 
itviewer  does  not  entirely  agree  with  Colonel  Burne  in 
mtn:  of  his  estimates — Hood,  for  example — but  wel¬ 
comed  the  marshaling  of  material  that  supported  tlie 
rmlmr'i  opinion.  In  many  cases  it  has  shaken  or  revised 
ilttady  formed  opinions,  if  ir  did  not  completely  change 
them 

Most  American  books  have  paid  too  little  attention  to 
tlie  Aopo  mattox  Campaign,  perhaps  since  it  masked  the 
end  of  die  war.  Colonel  Bume  covers  this  thoroughly 
md  accurately.  There  is  much  to  learn  there. 

Anyone  wfio  desires  to  understand  the  last  yejr  of  the 
Civil  War  without  researching,  should  not  overlook  this 
book.  Tlie  maps  and  chans  arc  excellent  and  help  greatly 
in  illuminating  the  account  of  the  campaigns.  A  book 
•ell  woitli  reading.  C.  O, 


SCIENCE  AND  MECHANIZATION  IN  LAND 
WARFARE.  By  Donald  Poerway.  Brevet  Liciitenanr 
’Colonel,  Cambridge  University  Officers'  Training 
g Corps.  Cambridge:  W  Heffet  (V  Sons.  Ltd..  1938. 
>  *58  pages.  >a  50 

Thii  textbook,  written  ior  candidates  lor  regular  army 
lomnmsinm  in  non  technical  branches  of  the  British 
yRnm  11  mainly  a  brief  review  of  modem  science.  As 
ir  i»  to  be  heartily  recommended  to  any  reader  whose 
p  of  genera!  science  has  become  shaky  in  rhe  five, 
•  twenty  or  more  scars  since  last  lie  took  an  cxanuiu- 
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Ttie  Coul  Artillery  Association 
lias  «|ipru\Ttl  this  rule,  Init  it  may  be 
worn  by  any  (.'oast  Artilleryman, 
whether  or  not  he  is  a  mcmlier  of 
llte  Association  Tlie  design.  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  has  been 
worked  out  with  emit  care  The 
other  side  is  equally  attractive.  de¬ 
pict  inc  a  fort  and  the  ihicW  of  the 
United  Stairs  unwrimisosed  no  a 
crossed  saber  and  rifle  above  tlie 
Inters  US. A. 

Goto  OvutLAV 

To  kcrji  the  ro»t  within  rrarh  of 
all.  llie  tmumiacturcr  lias  worked 
out  a  plan  whereby  the  outside  of 
the  riiijt  is  Idle  gold  over  a  sterling 
sitter  inlay  .  in  appearance  this  /• 
exactly  like  the  solid  told  rine  ami 
will  wear  equally  as  well. 
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Infantry  Drill  Regulations 


Inrtodine  a  chaptrr  on  Ihr  new 


U.  S.  RIFLE  CALIBER  .30  M  l 
(CiARAND) 


The  •uliject  matter  ot  the  ten  it  ha  set  I  on  official 
documents  of  the  War  Department.  Thi*  lint  been 
entirely  rewritten  anil  especially  illustrated 

CONTENTS 

Instruction  Dismounted  The  Infantry  Pack 


Without  Arou 
Close  Order  Drill 
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Dismounted  Ceremonies 
Drill  and  Combat 
Signals 

Extended  Order  Drill 
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Shelter  Tent  Drill 
Rifle  Marksmanship 
Springfield 
Da  rami 

Nomenclature,  Care  and 
Cleaning  o!  Rifle  i 
Range  Practice 
Military  Discipline. 
Courtesies  ami  cus. 
toms  of  the  Service 
Interior  Guard  Duty 


Price  50(  per  copy  postpaid. 

In  lot*  of  10  to  24 — 10%  discount,  f.o.b. 
Washington.  I).  C. 

In  tota  of  25  or  more — 20%  discount,  f.o.b. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
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<  usrnne  the  mechanical  details,  loading,  rare,  and 
cleaning  as  well  as  marksmanship 
NEW  BINDING 
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Flexible  Fabkole  Kinding  which  will  fit  anv  pocket 
ALI.  AT  NO  INCREASE  IN  PRICE 


This  book  provide*  the  service  with  an  essentia! 
which  has  been  lacking  for  a  long  rime.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated. 

In  convenient  Field  Manual  sire  4V»"  x  7*«". 
Strictly  up  to  data  and  in  accord  with  the  latest 
training  literature  of  the  War  Department. 
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non  ui  chetnisrry.  physics,  or  electricity-  These  vien 
have  raced  forward  wirli  the  speed  of  stratosplten:  llj 
(a  topic  of  the  l>ook).  and  such  summaries  a»  Col 
Portway  s  ate  especially  useful  in  keeping  ut  ah 
Television,  teletype,  silencing  aircraft  engines,  modem 
chemicals  ol  war — a  lew  of  the  matters  covered — ind 
how  close  to  the  present  Oiloitel  Partway  comes  ^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  docs  not  strip  witli  die  prevent.1 
If  is  rite  wav  in  which  Coluud  Portwav  strides  occasion. 
jIIv  into  the  fututc  that  makes  of  hit  book  more  thin 
simply  a  well- written  textbook.  The  potential  Brito)* 
officers  who  will  study  it  will  he  challenged  on  pagr  aftrr  y 
page  to  think  forward  upon  science  in  the  warfare  of  te# 


morrow . 
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ARABIAN  AN  I  IC  Bv  Lad.sl.ts  Fa,  ago.  Ness  Yolk: 

Sltcridan  House.  iq}8  jiq  pages.  Sa.t^j. 

I' tom  a  perusal  ol  dus  volume  oue  infers  that  Mr.- 
Farago  aspired  to  enter  Arabia  for  the  sole  purpose  ut  f 
writing  a  rsook  about  the  Yemen  and  when  lie  was  deni, I ' 
cnrrancc.  w'totc  tlsc  book  am  boss 

For  die  infumunon  of  inquisitive  readers,  tltc  Yemen' 
is  an  extensive  region  forming  the  southwestern  portion  j 
of  Arabia.  It  contains  die  domains  of  the  Imam  Yale  H 
along  die  Red  Sea  and  thr  British  protectorate  of  Adm 
guarding  rhe  Gulf  of  Aden  which  leads  to  tltc  Arabian 
Sea.  A  Jen.  bv  tltc  wav,  is  thr  Itavcn  for  refugees  fmm 
Syria.  Tunisia.  Lvbia,  Egypt.  Palestine,  and  for  various 
agents  trying  to  undermine  die  British  government. 

It  is  m  Aden  due  dte  author  spends  most  of  his  time: 
making  acquaintances  antnn^  the  Parsecs.  while  observing 
their  ghat  chewing  (Arabia  s  favuritc  narcotic)  and  join¬ 
ing  diem  in  die  smoking  of  bubble-bubbles.  Mr.  Farago 
describes  tus  difhcultics  in  getting  anywhere  beyond 
Aden  on  a  Hungarian  passjsort  because-  rite  Arabian  of¬ 
ficials  had  nevrr  heard  of  Hungary.  Acconling  to  them 
there  are  only  four  countries  in  Europe:  Britain,  Frame. 
Germans .  and  Italv.  However,  by  }«crwcrancc  and  Inilv 
cry.  lie  finally  penetrates  the  Yemen  as  fat  as  Hodridi 
There  he  is  held  prisoner  for  a  short  tunc  until  die  Inum 
decides  dial  the  infidel  should  be  banished.  Whereupon 
Mr.  Farago  is  pur  on  a  dhow  and  sent  out  to  sea  to  await  a 
steamer — if  any.  Hls  subsequent  moves  aic  pur  in  f"i 
padding. 

Tit  at  in  general  covers  Arabian  A  title  The  book  cort* 
tains  considerable  mlonnatum  for  diose  iiitcrestctl  in 
Moluxnmcd,  neat-eastern  pornography,  and  international 
skullduggery.  E.  D.  C. 
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DEFENDING  AMERICA  Bv  Ma|ot  George  Fielding 
Flint.  New  York:  Foreign  Polics  Association,  iovj 
3}  pages.  S.ij. 

This  bnct  pamphlet  contains  a  summary  of  Major 
Eliot's  views  on  the  defense  problems  of  America.  I  itey 
will  be  familiar  to  the  readers  of  his  reernr  hook:  The 
Ramparts  We  Watch  which  was  reviewed  in  dte  Janu 
arv-Fcbruarv  issue  of  Imisntvy  |rit.'«.v\L.  H.A.  D. 
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INSTRUCTION 


PAMPHLETS 

\eu  Subject  Matter,  J Seu  Illustrations,  Complete — Official 

For  all  Const  Artillery  Organizations.  Fully  meets  the  requirements  of  Training  Regulations 
435-310  (Examination  for  Gunners).  Used  for  instruction  in  a  number  of  R.O.T.C.  units. 


NUMBER 

1. 

n. 

in 

iv. 

V. 

VI. 

VII 

VIII 

IX. 

X. 

XI 

XII 


GUNNERS'  INSTRUCTION  PAMPHLETS 

2nd  Gass  Gunner,  Antiaircraft  Artillery  (Exct-pi  Searchlight  Battery )_ 
2nd  Clast  Gunner,  Antiaircraft  Artillery  ( Scan  liliirlit  Battery) 
lit  Out  Gunner,  Antiaircraft  Artillery  ( Erect  it  Searchlight  Battery  \ . 

lit  Clou  Gmmer.  Antiaircraft  Artillery  ( Searchlight  Battery )....■ _ _ 

2nd  Gan  Gunner,  Fixed  Seacoait  Artillery  (  All  L'mt» ) - - 

1st  Gas*  Gunner,  Fixed  htacoott  Artillery  (All  Units). . . . 

2nd  Oars  Gunner.  Mobile  Seocoatt  Artillery  (All  Units) . . .  _  . 

1st  Gass  Gumtcr,  Mobile  Searoast  Artillery  (  All  L'nits.i 

Expen  Gunner.  Antiaircraft  Artillery  .„ — _ _ 

Expert  Gunner.  Fixed  Artillery 


Expert  Gunner.  Mobile  Sear  oast  Artillery 
Submarine  Mirtitut 


MUCK 
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These  pamphlets  recently  lave  been  revised  and  brought  up-to-date  They  cover  the  instruction  of  ail 
2nd  Class,  1st  Class,  and  Expert  Gunners  of  Antiairrraft.  Fixed  and  Mobile  Artillery. 

Invaluable  for  the  training  and  instruction  of  Coast  Artillery  personnel  Each  enlisted  man  of  a  submarine 
mine  detachment  should  have  a  copy  ot  Submarine  Mining." 

The  above  price*  are  retail  (postpaid)  for  single  copies  To  ORGANIZATIONS  of  the  military  establishment  a 
discount  of  209r  will  he  allowed  on  any  order  regardless  ot  number.  F.O.B.  Washington.  I).  C. 
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